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This Issue in Brief 


New Directions for Corrections—A year-long 
intensive study of the California correctional ap- 
paratus confirmed the need for considerable re- 
structuring and redirecting of all phases of the 
correctional effort in order to mold the present 
“nonsystem” into anything purporting to be a 
true system, write Robert E. Keldgord and Robert 
O. Norris, program director and associate pro- 
gram director, respectively, of the California 
Correctional System Study. Most urgently needed, 
however, were not simply more of the traditional 
resources, such as money and manpower, but 
reallocations of available resources, more efficient 
and effective use of correctional service teams, 
clear and compatible statements of goals, and 
vastly increased coordination between all com- 
ponents of the correctional continuum. 


Use of Indigenous Nonprofessionals in Proba- 
tion and Parole——A significant development in 
corrections is the use of nonprofessionals (some 
of them former offenders) recruited from the 
same social class as the population served. Value 
of the indigenous nonprofessional lies in the re- 
duction of social distance and shared life experi- 
ences between correctional worker and offender. 
Donald W. Beless, William S. Pilcher, and Ellen 
Jo Ryan, research director, action director, and 
research assistant, respectively, of the Chicago 
Probation Officer-Case Aide Project, report that 
the Project aptly demonstrated the feasibility of 
a paraprofessional position in U.S. Probation and 
Parole. 

Improved Parole Decision-Making.—The U.S. 
Board of Parole became the object of a study of 
parole decision-making by the Uniform Parole 
Reports section of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. The 3-year study is being under- 
written by the Law Enforcement Assistance 


Administration. A primary goal is the creation of 
a base expectancy device and establishment of a 
system for instant recall of data through use of 
a computer terminal in the offices of the Board. 
George J. Reed, Chairman, and William E. Amos, 
Member of the Board, describe the objectives of 
the study and how the Board hopes to benefit 
from the findings. 


To Whom Should the Prison Chaplain Minis- 
ter?—Chaplains have been around prisons for a 
long time. The question, according to U.S. District 
Judge John W. Oliver of Kansas City, Missouri, 
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is how the prison chaplain is supposed to perform 
his mission of showing the community that the 
offender can truly reform and to prove to the 
general public that the word “rehabilitation” now 
has a new and vital meaning. 

A Law Enforcement Officer Looks at Sentenc- 
ing.—In this article Special Agent John B. Hotis 
of the Office of Legal Counsel, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, offers a law enforcement officer’s 
view of the sentencing process. He is critical of 
the reform movement that rejects the concept of 
punishment and looks solely to the curative-reha- 
bilitative treatment of convicted offenders. In- 
terminable delays in the trial and appellate pro- 
cess have combined to reduce the deterrent effect 
of the law and convince the criminal that crime 
pays. Perhaps when the system is streamlined to 
provide speedy trial and prompt resolution of ap- 
peals, sentences can be less severe and we can 
turn our energies more productively toward re- 
form of the individual, he states. 


Principles Governing Intake in Children’s In- 
stitutions—Brother Christian Hynes, F-S.C., 
clinician and research specialist at Lincoln Hall, 
Lincolndale, N.Y., discusses general principles and 
treatment philosophy rather than specific criteria 
of intake. Error of both extremes are condemned: 
compulsory (or optional) acceptance of every- 
body, with no attempt at selectivity; as well as a 
rigid, highly demanding screening procedure that 
carefully eschews “‘problem cases.” He states that 
every referral at Lincoln Hall is accepted in prin- 
ciple; a negative voter has the burden of proof 
for rejection. Brother Christian examines special 
problems surrounding sex offenders and drug 
users, suggests that test scores and psychological 
reports be approached cautiously, discusses the 
inevitable tension between the rights of the indi- 
vidual versus the good of the group, and concludes 
that effective intake is an art as well as a science. 

So You Want To Open a Halfway House.— 
A burgeoning number of small community-based 
treatment programs have appeared on the correc- 
tional horizon within the past several years, as- 
serts Richard L. Rachin, chief of the Bureau of 
Group Treatment, Florida Division of Youth 
Services. Indications are that at long last correc- 
tional administrators are being provided a re- 


source for helping and not simply warehousing 
the bulk of our offender populations. This article 
seeks to delineate and clarify some of the pit- 
falls which inexperienced administrators should 
recognize in establishing one kind of community 
program—the halfway house. Pointers and sug- 
gestions are provided and architectural consid- 
erations are discussed. 

Work Release Legislation—Legislation for 
work release programs enabling offenders to work 
in the community while officially incarcerated has 
been passed in a majority of states. Lawrence S. 
Root, who at the time this article was written was 
supervisor of the Community Correction Center 
in Trenton, N.J., has made a comparative survey 
of this legislation which reveals basic similarities 
both in the objectives and in the bounds estab- 
lished for implementation. 

Attitudes Toward Conjugal Visits for Prison- 
ers.—Conjugal visits are permitted for a majority 
of the male prisoners in Mexico, reveals Professor 
Norman §S. Hayner of the University of Wash- 
ington. Four of the seven prisons studied (by 
interviews with staff and questionnaires for in- 
mates) tolerated prostitutes. Letters with short 
questionnaires were sent to recommended penolo- 
gists in 11 other Latin American countries and 
usable replies from nine showed that six permit 
conjugal visits for wives, four of these allowing 
prostitutes. In the United States at least four 
prisons are experimenting with conjugal visits; 
none allows prostitutes. For carefully selected 
inmates and their wives, California arranges for 
2-day family visits in apartments on the prison 
grounds. 

Toward Understanding and Managing Non- 
narcotic Drug Abusers.—Perhaps 30 percent of 
the Nation’s adult population, it is estimated by 
Dr. Carl D. Chambers, Sociologist James A. In- 
ciardi, and Psychologist Leon Brill, are regular 
users of one or more nonnarcotic prescription 
drugs that are readily available both legally and 
illegally. This would suggest, the authors aver, 
that a new and substantial drug-abusing popula- 
tion is emerging. They present in their article an 
overveiw of the general characteristics of non- 
narcotic drug abusers and indicate what can be 
done to assist in their treatment. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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the national leaders in the field of correc- 
tions. Its generally progressive reputation, 
combined with the sheer volume and complexity 
of its criminal population, frequently elicit nation- 
wide attention to its correctional problems and 
strategies. Hence, correctional officials and critics 
alike in every part of the country should be inter- 
ested in the results of an intensive year-long 
study which strongly confirms the need for a much 
more coordinated correctional system in Califor- 
nia—a system redirected, rejuvenated, and with 
priorities reordered. 

Possibly the most comprehensive and significant 
study of a correctional apparatus since that con- 
ducted by the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice in 
1967, the California Correctional System Study 
examined probation, juvenile institutions, jails, 
prisons, parole (including parole boards), and the 
correctional system as a whole, from the point of 
adjudication or sentence to discharge. 

A major limitation of the study, necessitated 
by time and budget, was the omission of the intake 
process for detailed examination. However, var- 
ious items of information from the study indicate 
that, within the intake process, there is little un- 
derstanding of which cases should, or should not, 
enter the system. Moreover, there is little under- 
standing of the effect of intake upon the rest of 
the correctional system. Thus there exists an on- 
going tug and haul, thrust and parry, between 
intake and other aspects of corrections (as well 
as between corrections and other components of 
the larger criminal justice system). Because the 
victims of this lack of coordination include the 
client, the system, and ultimately the public, 
some recommendations are directed to necessary 
changes in intake. 

Purposes of the study were threefold: (1) To 
determine the present state of corrections in Cali- 
fornia, (2) to develop a “model” of what the cor- 
rectional system should look like and how it should 
function, and (3) to formulate a series of rec- 
ommendations suggesting how California might 


(Oe ato has long been regarded as one of 


*Mr. Keldgord is program director of the California 
Correctional System Study. Dr. Norris is associate pro- 
gram director. 


New Directions for Corrections 


By ROBERT E. KELDGORD AND ROBERT O. NorRRIS, D. CRIM. * 


move from its current state to the model. In brief, 
the thrust of the study was not that of an “ex- 
posé,” but rather an effort to point the way for 
progressive and effective change. It was assumed 
that corrections by itself could do little, however, 
without coordination and cooperation with its 
sister criminal justice agencies and without gen- 
uine and strong support from all sectors of the 
public. 

Methods included (1) an analysis of the content 
from numerous personal interviews with individ- 
uals involved in or knowledgeable about the cor- 
rectional process throughout the State; (2) an 
analysis of responses from 5,000 staff and 8,000 
client questionnaires; (3) a review of the liter- 
ature; and (4) a specific technique for “model- 
building” (i.e., pulling out of all possible sources 
ideas as to how the system should ideally, yet 
realistically, operate).* Areas studied included 
goals, methods of classification, program area and 
treatment, intergovernmental relations, public 
education, organizational structure, institutions, 
training, and funding. 


Summary of Findings 


An examination of the correctional ‘non- 
system” in California reveals the following broad 
findings. Obviously these findings apply in vary- 
ing degrees to different State and local agencies; 
however, they reflect trends which are generally 
descriptive of the correctional system as a whole. 


No Agreement as to Goals 


The present “nonsystem” has no agreement as 
to the general goal of corrections and little agree- 
ment as to the goals of specific components. The 
correctional lexicon includes reference to such 
terms as protection of society, rehabilitation, 
treatment, prevention, and many more nebulous, 
ill-defined concepts. While it is distressing that 
various subsystems often disagree regarding 
goals, it is even more disconcerting to find no con- 


1 California State Board of Corrections, Coordinated California 
Corrections, Correctional System Study. Sacramento: State Printing 
Office, 1971. 

2 For purposes of model-building a modified version of the Delphi 
technique was used. A description of the Delphi technique, and modi- 
fications thereof, may be found in Gerstenfeld’s Effective Manage- 
ment of Research and Development, Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 
Reading, Mass., 1970; pp. 121-122. 
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sensus within single components. For example, 
when probation officers were asked to identify 
the goal of probation, there was almost equal sup- 
port for “protection of society” and for “rehabil- 
itation of the offender,” with adult probation 
officers tending to support the former and juvenile 
probation officers generally espousing the latter. 


Minimal Use of Classification 


Corrections has long recognized the importance 
of classification. Examination reveals, however, 
that most of this recognition consists of “‘lip ser- 
vice” and only feeble efforts at implementation. 
A few agencies employ fairly sophisticated clas- 
sification systems; many agencies have modest 
classification tools; most have none. The data 
further indicate that in some instances where 
classification efforts do exist, they frequently are 
not recognized or utilized by staff, classification 
information is not transmitted or used in actual 
program operations, and classification efforts 
often have little or no relationship to treatment. 


Inadequate Program and Treatment 


When corrections is examined as a whole, the 
overwhelming impression is that of programs 
which are conventional, and which involve the 
managing, movement, and shuffling of offenders 
into, around, and then out of the system. Too little 
exists in the way of alternatives to institutionali- 
zation, and institutionalization, when it occurs, 
results in offenders being confined for periods 
longer than warranted either by program capa- 
bility or by effect upon the inmate. 

Repeatedly, there is evidence of insufficient 
relationship between institutional and aftercare 
programs. Likewise, there is recurring evidence 
that institutions are “artificial” when compared 
with the “outside” life to which the offender will 
ultimately return. Finally, institutions are fre- 
quently used as dumping grounds for a variety 
of social problems. 

Field supervision programs generally appear to 
consist of much paper shuffling, interspersed with 
brief moments of contact with individual offend- 
ers. Such programs tend to be almost exclusively 
confined to one strategy—that of individual inter- 
vention, i.e., casework, counseling, and surveil- 
lance. Legal, administrative, technological, and 
sociological strategies are accorded little, if any, 


3 John Gardner, No Easy Victories. New York: Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1969, p. 44. 


attention. Similarly, the role of the field super- 
visor as a “broker of services” (i.e., as one who 
organizes and coordinates client services) appears 
to have little acceptance. 

Significant gaps exist in program development 
for particular classes of offenders, such as 
females, violent offenders, and the emotionally or 
mentally disturbed. Ironically, program resources 
which exist in the community are not generally 
being employed, and despite overwhelming evi- 
dence in support of community-based programs, 
such programs are notoriously small in number. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that, while 
community-based programs are not common, 
those which do exist represent one of the most 
promising aspects of corrections. 


Poor Intergovernmental Relations 


There is inadequate definition of specific re- 
sponsibilities assigned to State and local govern- 
ment. Moreover, there is often jealousy and in 
some cases, distrust of one governmental level 
toward another. Notably, local jurisdictions are 
highly critical of State government for what they 
perceive as recurrent breaches of faith, particu- 
larly with regard to subsidy programs. Roles and 
relationships need to be redefined and the various 
levels of government need to assume their proper 
roles. Assertions by any level of government that 
crime and delinquency “are the other person’s 
problem” must be eradicated. 


Insufficient Public Education 


Public education regarding California correc- 
tions is a rarity. At a time when community 
understanding, involvement, and participation are 
absolutely essential, corrections has made only 
minimal efforts at public education. Simply stated, 
corrections, unlike law enforcement, mental hy- 
giene, education, or recreation, has failed to tell 
its story. 


Outmoded Organizational Structure 


As is true elsewhere in government, corrections 
finds itself with a bureaucratic organizational 
model which must be modified if corrections is to 
accommodate rapid and unexpected change, 
growth, increasing diversity, and change in man- 
agerial behavior. Gardner has noted that “Most 
organizations have a structure that was designed 
to solve problems that no longer exist.’”* Correc- 
tions appears to be no exception to Gardner’s ob- 
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servation. Within the correctional organizational 
structure there exist long lines of communication 
and command which are sometimes dysfunctional, 
in which information does not flow smoothly and 
unrestricted, in which staff morale is sometimes 
poor, and in which many workers perceive in- 
herent conflicts. 

An area closely related to organizational struc- 
ture is that of staff. In respect to staff, a major 
problem in corrections is the overabundance of 
administrators and the lack of opportunity for 
gifted line workers to earn increased income with- 
out becoming administrators. One of the most 
frequent suggestions by correctional staff when 
asked to identify ways of improving the system 
was that throughout corrections opportunities 
must be created which permit the promotion of 
staff without concurrently requiring such staff to 
take administrative assignments in which they 
have little interest and often less ability. 

Line staff also voiced concern over their inabil- 
ity to participate effectively in agency decision- 
making. In addition, the lack of sufficient minority 
group persons within correctional staffs was 
perceived throughout the system, despite genuine 
efforts by some agencies to increase minority 
hiring. There is also need for greater involvement 
of paraprofessionals and volunteers, and the weld- 
ing together of supervisor, professional, parapro- 
fessional, and volunteer into well coordinated 
correctional service teams. 


Deficient Correctional Facilities 


In general, institutions are too large, difficult 
to manage, and too far removed from the real 
world of people, problems, and real life styles. 
Despite the best intentions of staff, they are fre- 
quently poorly located, outdated, and represent 
impediments to effective programming. Instead of 
molding institutions around needed programs, 
programs are sometimes modified to serve the 
needs of the institutions. 


Lack of Training 


Training in corrections ranges from sophisti- 
cated to nonexistent, but generally is relegated to 
the status of a stepchild. The greatest training 
deficiencies uncovered are inadequate agency com- 
mitment, minimal planning, limited resources, 
and a lack of statewide coordination of training 
activities. Training efforts need not only to be 


4 The remaining 6 percent of the dollar is spent on _ other 
clientele (e.g., parolees and residents of treatment centers). 
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strengthened, but also must be made more rele- 
vant, individualized, ongoing, and flexible. In 
addition, there is great need for a certification 
program for correctional employees. 


Inappropriate Allocation of Funds 


The allocation of the correctional dollar is 
inconsistent with the most desirable programs, 
and the distribution of corrections’ clientele. For 
example, approximately 67 percent of California’s 
correctional dollar is spent on only 18 percent of 
the correctional population (those in institu- 
tions), while some 27 percent of the dollar is 
spent on 70 percent of the clientele (proba- 
tioners).? A disproportionately high percentage 
of the dollar is devoted to institutional programs, 
when all evidence supports field supervision pro- 
grams as being the most desirable. There is clear 
need for reallocation of the correctional dollar in 
a manner consistent with the most progressive 
correctional thought and the distribution of the 
correctional population. 

Two specific areas which appear to be partic- 
ularly poverty-stricken within corrections are 
training and research, although data suggest that 
without greater financial support for these impor- 


tant segments, little progress can be expected. 


A Model 


“Model” here means a theoretical projection of 
an ideal yet realistic system for corrections. The 
model suggested was derived from current themes 
in the correctional literature, interviews, and a 
series of meetings of staff and correctional experts 
throughout the State. The key aspects of the 
model may be summarized in a statement of goals, 
principles, and strategies for the correctional 
system as a whole. 


Goals 


In order to change the “‘nonsystem” of correc- 
tions into a system, it is essential to postulate a 
common goal or goals for each of the components. 
The primary goal for all of corrections should be 
the protection of society, i.e., minimizing the prob- 
ability of new illegal conduct. Secondary goals, 
compatible with that of protecting society, include 
deterrence (prevention), incapacitation, rehabili- 
tation, and reintegration. 


Principles 


1. Responsibility—Local communities (nor- 
mally counties) have the primary responsibility 
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for the actual delivery of correctional services. 
The State has the primary overall enabling re- 
sponsibility for the correctional system, which 
includes responsibility for providing local commu- 
nities with the resources necessary for effective 
delivery of services. 

2. Community-Based Programs.—Corrections 
should be as local and as similar to real-life sit- 
uations as possible. Service can, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, be most effectively provided by 
community supervision, preferably in the offend- 
er’s own home. Institutions should be utilized as 
a last resort and, even then, should be community- 
based, i.e., adjacent to and involved in a high 
degree of interaction with the community served. 

3. Reintegration.—Corrections should consider 
and use all appropriate strategies but should 
make a clear commitment to a reintegration 
model, i.e., helping the offender to make a suc- 
cessful adjustment in the community and, at the 
same time, encouraging the community to create 
new services and opportunities to foster such an 
adjustment. Assistance to offenders should be 
particularly intensified at the point of transition 
back into the community. Meaningful rites de 
passage, signifying rehabilitation and atonement 
for one’s misconduct, should be as effective as are 
the labelling or stigmatizing processes of criminal 
justice. This implies a full and formal restoration 
of civil liberties at the earliest practicable date. 

4. Coordination.—The correctional system is so 
interrelated that malfunctioning in any part has 
disruptive reverberations throughout the whole 
system. For maximum effectiveness, there must 
be cooperation and coordination between all parts 
of the system so as to provide a continuum of 
treatment. Corrections must also work hand-in- 
hand with the rest of the criminal justice system 
and with other public and private agencies which 
are involved with its clientele. 

5. Differentiation.—Treatment of offenders 
should be individualized. The program for each 
offender should be geared to the goal of mini- 
mizing new law violations on his part. 

6. Range of Services.——Each correctional sub- 
system charged with making dispositional deci- 
sions should have available to it a full range of 
services necessary to achieve its primary goal, 
including a study or diagnostic capability, helping 
services, a wide variety of alternatives to institu- 
tionalization, and ability to contract for services. 
Any offender in any part of the correctional 


system has a right to the best services available, 
i.e., a right to equal justice. 

7. Burden of Proof.—Despite efforts to the 
contrary, the correctional system stigmatizes of- 
fenders in varying degrees and sometimes pres- 
sures them toward “secondary deviance.” Hence, 
an ongoing burden of proof should rest not only 
on the client but equally on the system to demon- 
strate the need for taking a person into the 
system, retaining him, or in any way restricting 
his freedom. Put another way, the system should 
always choose the least restrictive alternative for 
the client. There should be regular reevaluation 
(never less than once a year) of the need for 
keeping any person in the system and in the par- 
ticular program or institution to which he is 
assigned. 

8. Public Involvement.—Corrections cannot 
solve the problems of crime and delinquency by 
itself. It needs community involvement on at least 
four levels: (1) credibility, i.e., through an on- 
going program of public education and public 
relations, corrections must obtain the public’s 
trust; (2) support, e.g., financial assistance, 
volunteers, and other direct aid; (3) advisory, 
i.e., at least an indirect share in policy and deci- 
sion-making; and (4) auditing, i.e., the public is 
one of those groups to which corrections must be 
accountable. 

9. Financial Support.—While money is obvi- 
ously not a panacea, adequate funding is a sine 
qua non for carrying out effective programs, 
attracting the best staff, contracting for necessary 
services, and experimenting with promising inno- 
vations. 

10. Visibility—The functions of corrections 
must be open to public view not only to permit 
review, but also to engender public understanding 
and support. 

11. Accountability—Research and evaluation 
must be a part of every program. Each correc- 
tional unit or program should spell out (1) its 
goals, (2) the program and management tech- 
niques for the achievement of these goals, and (3) 
the tools necessary to assure the appropriate 
measurement of results. Provided they are given 
the necessary resources, correctional units or pro- 
grams should then live or die by their results. 
This is the “contract” of accountability. Correc- 
tions should be accountable not only to itself, but 
also to the public and to its clientele. Additionally, 
corrections has a responsibility to make use of the 
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best available research data at all key decision- 
making points. 

12. Change Orientation.—The correctional sys- 
tem should not only encourage flexibility and cre- 
ativity, but should also make innovation its very 
lifeline. Any unit or program should be program- 
med to “self-destruct” partly or completely if it 
does not effectively contribute to the primary goal 
of corrections. 


Strategies 


While the correctional system should commit 
itself to a reintegration model or approach, it 
should employ more than traditional individual- 
istic strategies. Since such strategies are not 
mutually exclusive, adoption of one type of strat- 
egy could well effect changes in another. In addi- 
tion to individual intervention, i.e., the offering 
of personal treatment services, other strategies 
that should be explored and implemented include 
the following (using bad check writing as an 
example) :° 

1. Legalistic—remove from the criminal code 
and create effective and appropriate civil reme- 
dies; e.g., deal with check writing under civil 
procedures. 

2. Administrative—prosecute only flagrant of- 
fenders; e.g., recommend against placing check 
passers in the correctional system; place them 
under minimal supervision with the sole require- 
ment of making restitution; remove them from 
system as soon as possible. 

3. Technological—introduce technological strat- 
egies which reduce the incidence of the offense; 
e.g., make checks harder to cash; demand ade- 
quate identification; develop more effective means 
for knowing when an account is overdrawn. 

4. Sociological-Institutional—work toward so- 
cial or environmental change that will reduce the 
incidence of the offense; e.g., improve educational 
and employment opportunities and introduce ef- 
fective programs for alcoholics and drug users 
whose offenses involve the writing of bad checks. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The “3 R’s” have been the subject of extensive, 
long-term discussion and dissention within the 
educational fraternity. Just as there are educators 
who argue persuasively for the merits of the 
“3 R’s,” it is submitted that corrections must now 


5 See: Department of Youth Authority, ‘Program Planning Policy,” 
State of California (mimeo.), April 12, 1971, pp. 2-3. 

® Task Force Report: Corrections. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1967, p. 206. 
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address itself to its own “3 R’s”’—Redirection, 
Rejuvenation, and Reordering—so as to bring its 
present system into better conformity with the 
model. 


Intake Study 


There is a crucial need to study and develop a 
comprehensive plan for improving all phases of 
the criminal justice intake machinery so that it 
is not simply a vacuum cleaner for social ills. 
This effort should include an examination of 
arrest procedures, alternatives to confinement 
while awaiting court disposition, housing of un- 
sentenced prisoners, the role of the courts in cor- 
rectional decision-making, and the need to divert 
certain types of offenders out of the correctional 
and/or criminal justice apparatus. Because of the 
inevitable stigmatization and other negative ef- 
fects inherent in the criminal justice system, 
diversion has been gaining increasingly high 
priority among progressive officials and practi- 
tioners. Obviously, in many cases, it is essential 
to develop alternative programs that effectively 
meet client needs before diverting offenders from 
the system ; however, this should not be permitted 
as an ongoing excuse for maintaining the status 
quo. 


New State-Local Partnership 


A major cornerstone of the new correctional 
system proposed for California is a redefinition of 
mutual roles and responsibilities of the State and 
counties and, more importantly, the effective im- 
plementation of those roles and responsibilities. 
Consistent with the view of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice, the State should assume the 
primary overall and enabling responsibility for 
corrections. The counties, on the other hand, 
should accept responsibility for the actual delivery 
of correctional services. The single most impor- 
tant recommendation of the study is that the bulk 
of the correctional effort, its programs, and its 
resources be administered at the community level. 
The State’s role should include the provision of 
necessary financial and supportive assistance to 
enable the counties to handle those offenders 
within their jurisdiction. While these enabling 
services should remain flexible and geared to 
current needs, local jurisdictions indicate a 
strong, ongoing need for research, training, plan- 
ning, standard-setting and enforcement, and 
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general consultation from the State, as well as 
greater subsidization. 

The other side of the partnership requires that 
the counties, either individually or jointly, become 
considerably more sophisticated in and committed 
to developing institutional and particularly com- 
munity-based programs at the local level as 
alternatives to State commitment. 


New Subsidy Plan 


In order to encourage the development and use 
of the most progressive correctional programs, 
to discourage unnecessary commitment of offend- 
ers to the State, and to provide financial as well 
as supportive services for all local correctional 
programs, a radically different plan of subsidiza- 
tion and cost sharing is proposed. This plan rec- 
ommends differential subvention according to the 
following priorities: 

1. Probation investigation and supervision, in- 
cluding day care centers, but excluding juvenile 
halls ... 75 percent subsidization by the State. 

2. Local “open” institutions, i.e., where the 
offender has almost daily contact with the com- 
munity (such as work furlough programs, group 
homes, and juvenile facilities which send youth 
to regular community schools) .. . 60 percent 
subsidization. 

3. Local “closed” but community-based and 
short-term institutions, i.e., which are adjacent 
to and have a high degree of interaction with the 
community they are serving and to which offend- 
ers cannot be committed for more than 6 months 
... 40 percent subsidization. 

4. Other institutions, such as traditional county 
jails ... 25 percent subsidization. 

Under this plan, the counties would incur two 
new responsibilities. First, they would receive 
subsidization only if their programs meet State 
standards. Second, they would no longer receive 
virtually free institutional and parole services 
from the State. Rather, they would pay the State 
75 percent of the actual “‘career cost” for an av- 
erage institutional and parole stay for every 
person they commit to the State (unless the coun- 
ties elect to provide parole services themselves). 
Finally, it was stressed that this two-way pro- 
gram, particularly its costs, must be reviewed an- 
nually and revised as necessary. 


State Department of Correctional Services 


In order to maximize the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of State-provided services, it appears ap- 


propriate to consolidate the present youth and 
adult State systems into a single Department of 
Correctional Services. If local communities can 
retain increasingly higher proportions of offend- 
ers, the State will need to provide fewer direct 
services and more supportive services. Hence, it 
is recommended that this new Department have 
three major components: (1) A division of insti- 
tutional and parole services (with strong empha- 
sis on integrating these services), (2) a division 
of community services which would provide the 
counties with the necessary supportive and con- 
sultative services mentioned above, and (3) a 
series of specialized staff service units which 
would make available highly specialized types of 
assistance to practitioners in both the State and 
county systems. 

To assist in guiding the direction and func- 
tioning of this new Department, a Corrections 
Advisory Commission is recommended, to be com- 
posed principally of representatives of local 
correctional agencies as well as community leaders 
and other experts and leaders in the field of crim- 
inal justice. Such a Commission should provide 
local input into such operations as standard 


setting, training, subsidy programs, and certifi- 
cation of staff. 


Local and State Criminal Justice Commissions 


Because of the interdependency of local criminal 
justice agencies and their close interfacings with 
the community as a whole, each local jurisdiction 
should have specific bodies charged with the 
planning and coordination of these agencies. 
Membership should be broad enough to provide 
input from all local groups and agencies concerned 
with criminal] justice. 

The same need to mold criminal justice into a 
system rather than isolated and misshaped pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle exists at the State level. With 
proper composition and modification of roles and 
responsibilities, the State planning agency now 
charged with overseeing the distribution of Fed- 
eral LEAA funds might be able to fill this need. 


System-wide Issues 


Because the following components are pertinent 
to the entire correctional system in the State, each 


must be developed or strengthened at both State 
and local levels. 


1. Effective Classification.—Because of the pau- 
city of sophisticated classification efforts, there is 
an immediate need to carry out a systematic 
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evaluation of existing classification programs, to 
develop minimal standards regarding the needed 
classification capability in all correctional agen- 
cies, and to begin formulating and implementing 
treatment-relevant classification systems. 

2. Increased Alternatives to Institutionaliza- 
tion.—One of the dominant themes of progressive 
correctional philosophy is both to divert from in- 
stitutions, particularly at the State level, and to 
minimize the length of confinement. The major 
reasons for this theme are the inherently nega- 
tive effects of such facilities, the growing body of 
evidence that the great bulk of offenders do just 
as well under intensive supervision without con- 
finement or with minimal confinement, and the 
much greater cost of institutionalization. 

3. Coordination and Integration of Services.— 
One of the traditional chasms in the correctional 
nonsystem is between institutions and field ser- 
vices. Ongoing communication, regular meetings 
to discuss mutual problems, and the creation of 
“in-and-out” caseloads are all essential bridges to 
assist in developing a continuum of treatment. 

4. Careful Planning for New Institutions—No 
new institutions should be built unless they are 
small, decentralized, community-based, and reflect 
a specific program plan approved by the State. 

5. Reordered Administrative Style—If they 
are to survive as effective organizations, all cor- 
rectional agencies must reorder their traditional 
bureaucratic styles and begin implementing a 
progressive program management and participa- 
tory style of administration. This should include 
the following elements: 

a. clearly defining correctional goals so that 
progress toward them can be measured; 

b. setting a definite beginning and end for 
every program; 

c. engaging in activities and utilizing resources 
only as needed; 

d. modifying or terminating programs when 
appropriate, rather than simply allowing them to 
continue out of sheer inertia; 

e. being receptive to and supportive of new 
types of staff who may not have the same values 
and who demand much more participation, in- 
volvement, and autonomy in their work roles; 

f. breaking down many of the traditional de- 
scriptions and functional classifications of work 
roles; 

g. minimizing the levels of bureaucratic hier- 
archy ; 

h. gearing the agency to ongoing change; 
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i. allowing staff to be increasingly active in 
decision-making vital to the agency. 

6. New Directions for Staff.—Correctional 
agencies should begin organizing themselves into 
correctional service teams, with greatly expanded 
use of paraprofessionals and volunteers (includ- 
ing ex-offenders) for direct services and greater 
use of professional staff as case or service man- 
agers and coordinators. 

Increased efforts should be made to recruit, 
hire, and promote qualified minority workers. 

Corrections should change its “closed shop” 
nature by enabling staff (both current and for- 
mer) to transfer between or compete for promo- 
tional opportunities in other correctional agencies, 
without loss of rank or benefits, provided they 
meet the necessary requirements. To facilitate 
this, the State and counties should coordinate 
their retirement systems and remove any civil 
service or administrative barriers. 

Wherever appropriate, correctional agencies 
should create a case carrying position equivalent 
to the first level supervisor in salary and other 
benefits so that competent caseworkers can re- 
main in positions where they are most effective. 

7. Coordinated Training—The State should 
establish a centralized training unit, to coordinate 
all training activities and resources relevant to 
corrections throughout the State. This program 
should include a network of local and State 
trainers, from corrections and other relevant 
disciplines, whose primary objective would be to 
assist each other in maximizing the effectiveness 
of correctional training. 

This centralized training unit, together with its 
agency network, should immediately develop and 
implement a certification program for all correc- 
tional personnel. 

8. Systematic Research and Evaluation.—Each 
correctional agency needs to make a vastly in- 
creased commitment to the systematic evaluation 
of what it is accomplishing. The State Department 
of Correctional Services should assume the re- 
sponsibility for overall coordination and support 
of such research and evaluative efforts. 

There is little reason to believe that the situa- 
tion among other states that are also national 
leaders in the field of corrections differs much 
from that of the Nation’s most populous state. 
While the study was conducted in and for Cali- 
fornia, it is submitted that the findings, model, 
and recommendations have applicability for other 
progressive correctional systems today. 
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Use of Indigenous Nonprofessionals 
in Probation and Parole 


By DONALD W. BELESS, WILLIAM S. PILCHER, AND ELLEN JO RYAN* 


ERHAPS the most significant development in 
P corrections during the past decade has been 

the rapid expansion in the use of nonprofes- 
sionals as agents of direct service. In large mea- 
sure, this has been an outgrowth of a long-stand- 
ing, severe shortage of professionally trained 
manpower and mounting disenchantment with 
some professional treatment models. There simply 
are not enough professionals to fill even a fraction 
of existing correctional positions. And, even if 
there were, there is little evidence to support a 
belief that success rates (by whatever standards) 
would increase markedly. Numerous special re- 
search projects featuring intensive services pro- 
vided by highly trained professionals have failed 
to reveal consistently favorable results. 

Correctional work entails a wide variety of 
tasks aimed toward rehabilitating a widely diver- 
sified group of people. While some of these tasks 
and some offenders clearly require professional 
competence to effect change, others do not. Indeed, 
it may well be that certain tasks and certain 
kinds of offenders may be more effectively served 
by nenprofessionals working in teams with pro- 
fessionais. 

It is: this proposition which has been a focal 
point for a large active research project currently 
underway at the U.S. probation office in Chicago. 
This article presents a rationale for that study, 
and reports on over 2 years of work with offenders 
by nonprofessionals. 


Nonprofessionals and the Manpower Shortage 


Manpower needs in corrections have reached a 
critical stage in the last few years. In 1965, the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice reported an immediate 
need to increase the correctional work force eight- 
fold. In actual numbers, probation and parole 
could have absorbed 20,000 additional workers in 


*Mr. Beless is research director of the Probation Officer- 
Case Aide Project conducted at the federal probation office 
in Chicago, sponsored by the Center for Studies in Criminal 
Justice of the University of Chicago Law School, and 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health and 
the Federal Judicial Center. Mr. Pilcher is action director 
of the Project and Miss Ryan is research assistant. 
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1965.' Korn put the problem in a somewhat 
different perspective: “many of the present diffi- 
culties in corrections stem not so much from defi- 
ciencies in the numbers of personnel as from defi- 
ciencies in what the personnel are doing.’’? This is 
consistent with Loughery’s view that 
... probation must get out of the country doctor era 
and into the age of the clinic. We can no longer waste 
the training of probation officers on inappropriate tasks. 
We are less in need of extra probation officers than we 
are in need of a corps of auxiliary workers to spread 
the effect of the officers we already have... 3 
Cressey pointed out that subscribing to a theory 
of correctional rehabilitation which can be imple- 
mented only by highly educated professionals, 
while concurrently recognizing that there prob- 
ably never will be enough professionals, has led 
correctional workers into a welter of frustration. 
Instead, he recommended making 
... maximum use of the personnel actually available to 
act as rehabilitation agents. There is no shortage of 
mature, moral, average, fine, run-of-the-mill men and 
women of the kind making up the majority of the 
personnel manning our factories, our businesses, and 


our prisons—men and women who have a high school 
education at most.4 


According to Sigurdson, expanding the role of 
the nonprofessional is the most realistic alterna- 
tive available to alleviate the correctional man- 
power shortage for several reasons.° There exists 
a large pool of untrained, unemployed, nonprofes- 
sionals who can be trained to perform significant 
reform roles under professional guidance. Eco- 
nomically, it would be efficient to use them because 
with the increase in automation, many people 
“leaving production occupations will be available 
for service of rehabilitating criminals.’’® 

The history of the nonprofessional in correc- 
tions goes back many years. Probation in the 
United States was begun in 1841 by volunteers 


1 C.W. Phillips, “Developing Correctional Manpower,” 
Delinquency, 15 (3), July 1969, pp. 415-419. 

2 R.R. Korn, “Issues and Strategies of Implementation 
Use of Offenders in Resocializing Other Offenders,”’ Offenders as 
a Correctional Manpower Resource. Report of a seminar convened 
by the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, 
June 1968, pp. 73-84. 

* D.L. Loughery, Jr., “Innovations in Probation Management,”’ 
Crime and Delinquency, 15 (2), April 1969, pp. 247-258. 

‘ D.R. Cressey, “Theoretical Foundations for Using Criminals in 
the Rehabilitation of Criminals,’’ Key Issues, Vol. 1965, pp. 
87-101. 

5 H.R. Sigurdson, “Expanding the Role of the 
Crime and Delinquency, 

® See footnote 4. 
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of whom John Augustus, a Boston cobbler, was 
the first. Today, over 200 courts in the United 
States, most of them adult misdemeanor or juve- 
nile courts, are now using part- or full-time 
volunteers to provide correctional services. Many 
of these volunteers are well-educated, middle-class 
businessmen or professionals in other fields. 
Goddard and Jacobson described the volunteer as 
an unpaid worker who provides more or less reg- 
ular and continuing services.‘ Much of the vol- 
unteer’s usefulness stems from his knowledge of 
community resources and opportunity. Goddard 
and Jacobson found that juvenile-court use of 
volunteers in Eugene, Oregon, enabled the court 
to reduce the probation period. 

A protracted delinquent status through official court 
supervision re-enforces the concept of self as “delin- 
quent.” The use of volunteers, who are not identified as 
court officials, allows the court to withdraw officially at 
an earlier point, lessen the danger of re-enforcing the 
delinquent self-concept, and still meet the needs of the 
child. 

Lee described the use of citizen volunteers from 
all walks of life in the circuit court juvenile de- 
partment of Eugene, Oregon.® They befriended 
youngsters with the implicit goal of enhancing 
performance in school, employment, family, and 
peer relationships. At present, the State of Oregon 
Division of Corrections is conducting an operation 
entitled “Project Most.” Professional probation 
and parole officers have been involved in training 
nonprofessionals to work in teams with profes- 
sionals. A few former offenders have been em- 
ployed, and the staff reports a high degree of 
optimism about the impact the nonprofessionals 
will have upon the Oregon correctional system.!° 


The Nonprofessional in Other Professions 


Other professions have been well-served by 
the nonprofessional. Presently, career lines are 
emerging for them in all the major service fields. 
In public school education, the teacher’s aide 
performs many of the routine organizational 
and administrative functions, leaving the highly 
trained teacher with more time to concentrate on 


7 J. Goddard and G.D. Jacobson, ‘“‘Volunteer Services in a Juve- 
nile Court,” Crime and Delinquency, 13 (2), April 1967, pp. 337-343. 

® See footnote 7. 

® R.J. Lee, “Volunteer Case Aide Program,’ Crime and _ Delin- 
quency, 14 (4), October 1968, pp. 331-335. 

10 Other noteworthy programs using volunteers are. being 
ducted in Royal Oak, Michigan; Denver, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

11M. Farrar and M.L. Hemmy, “Use of Non-professional Staff 
in Work with the Aged,” Social Work 8 (3), July 1968, pp. 44-50. 

12 D. Cudaback, ‘‘Case Sharing in the AFDC Program: The Use 
of Welfare Service Aides,’ Social Work, 14 (3), July 1969, pp. 


93-99. 
13 F, Perlmutter and D. Durham, “Using Teen-agers to Supple- 
ment Casework Service,”’ Social Work, 10 (2), April 1965, pp. 41-46. 
i4 L.P. Cain and D.W. Epstein, “‘The Utilization of Housewives 
Case Aides,’”’ Social Casework, 48 (5), May 1967, 


con- 
Colorado Springs, and 


as Volunteer 
pp. 282-285. 


subject matter. The laboratory assistant, the 
nurse’s aide, the medical and dental assistant 
have all demonstrated their value to the profes- 
sions they serve. In recent years, social work has 
made much greater use of the nonprofessional. 
Farrar and Hemmy conducted a study using non- 
professionals teamed with professionals to pro- 
vide many tangible services to a group of aged 
people.'' Cudaback studied case sharing between 
welfare service aides, formerly AFDC clients, and 
caseworkers in a large urban welfare depart- 
ment.'” Perlmutter and Durham used teenagers 
to serve as “‘pals” to youngsters referred for social 
work service within the public school system of 
Champaign, Illinois.’* Cain and Epstein recruited 
a group of housewives who served as volunteer 
case aides in a state mental hospital to provide a 
one-to-one relationship for patients, helping them 
to reestablish interpersonal relationships and to 
make realistic release plans.‘ 


The Indigenous Nonprofessional 


In the last 10 years, a movement to recruit 
auxiliary personnel from within the ranks or at 
least from the same social class as the population 
served has gained increasing strength. Such 
persons, often designated as indigenous parapro- 
fessionals, are being used in a variety of social 
services including corrections. While related to 
volunteer programs and similarly addressed to 
manpower shortages, the rationale for the indige- 
nous paraprofessional in corrections differs some- 
what from that of the volunteer. 

Most professional corrections workers agree 
that a large segment of their clientele are, by 
virtue of their norms, values, and life styles, alien- 
ated from the main stream of society. Frequently, 
these clients are referred to as hard-to-reach, 
unmotivated, mistrustful, and resentful of author- 
ity. There exists, in other words, a marked social 
distance between many middle-class professional 
corrections workers and a large segment of their 
lower-class clientele. 

Such social distance and concomitant lack of 
rapport, while not categorically impossible to 
overcome in time, characteristically inhibit the 
development of a working relationship between 
client and professional to the point of client non- 
engagement in the rehabilitative process. More- 
over, social distance by definition discourages 
client identification with the professional and 
often makes it difficult for the professional to 
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serve as an effective role model. The indigenous 
worker, conversely, has often experienced situa- 
tions and problems similar to those that beset 
certain clients. The result may be greater facility 
in developing productive relationships with these 
clients. 

Current interracial tensions in certain areas of 
major cities point out the need for experimenting 
with nonprofessionals recruited from groups hav- 
ing ethnic or racial affinity with certain offender 
populations. A communication gap resulting from 
social and cultural distance between middle-class 
professionals of any race and the lower-class 
minority group clients is a growing problem in 
rehabilitation services. Also differences in racial 
composition between staff members of correctional 
agencies and their clientele pose many problems. 

Grosser noted that indigenous persons bring to 
their staff positions unique qualities: an affinity 
with lower class life, the folk wisdom of the urban 
slum, the ability to communicate with and be ac- 
cepted by the ethnic poor. He saw the local resi- 
dent worker as “‘a bridge between the lower-class 
client and the middle-class professional worker.’’!* 
Rieff and Riessman described the indigenous 
worker as follows: 

He is a peer of the client and shares a common back- 
ground, language, ethnic origin, style and group of 
interests ... he “belongs,” he is a “significant other,” 
he is “one of us.” The style of the nonprofessional is 
significantly related to his effectiveness, because it 
matches the client’s.16 
Grosser found that indigenous workers assess 

the community’s attitudes and predict lower-class 
views more accurately than middle-class profes- 
sionals, but he also found the beliefs of his indig- 
enous group closer to those of professionals than 
to those of the community which they served.!7 

The vast majority of corrections professionals 
are whites living in comfortable circumstances 
and quite well educated. However, in metropolitan 
areas a large proportion of the offender population 
belongs to lower socioeconomic groups, and a 
majority are nonwhite. Cultural and value system 
differences between the professional and offender 
groups impede understanding. 


15 C.F. Grosser, ‘‘Local Residents as Mediators Between Middle- 
Class Professional Workers and Lower-Class Clients,” Social Ser- 
vice Review, 40 (1), March 1966, pp. 56-63. 

© R. Reiff and F. Riessman, The Indigenous Non-professional. 
New York: National Institute of Labor Education, 1964, pp. 44-48. 

17 See footnote 15. 

18 J.E. Gordon, ‘Project Cause, the Federal Anti-Poverty Pro- 
gram, and Some Implications of Sub-Professional Training,” Ameri- 
can Psychologist, May 1965, p. 334. 

1® F. Riessman, “‘The ‘Helper’ Therapy Principle,” Social Work, 
10 (2), April 1965, pp. 27-32. 

20 R. Volkman and D.R. Cressey, ‘‘Differential Association and the 
Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts,” The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, LXIX (2), September 1963, pp. 129-142. 


Gordon suggested the manner in which nonpro- 
fessionals from the same milieu as the disadvan- 
taged client might be more successful than 
professionals: 


The indigenous leader can communicate instantly to 
the suspicious and distrustful client, avoiding noblesse 
oblige, in a way that many middle-class professionals 
cannot do when dealing with disaffected, hostile, anomic 
youths who see the middle-class agency worker as a 
part of the system against which he is fighting .... 
Indigenous personnel who “speak the client’s language’”’ 
can form an extremely effective bridge between the 
milieu of the client and the milieu of the agency; they 
can make important contributions to the counseling team 
in contacting the clients to be served, in maintaining 
them through their agency contacts, and may be par- 
ticularly effective in followup work with the clients in 
their home, community, and on the job. A client is more 
likely to be able to report continuing difficulties, after 
his counseling contacts, to an indigenous worker, than 
he is to the professional interviewer toward whom the 
ethic of mutual cooperation and courtesy requires that 
he affirm the success of the counseling and deny con- 
tinued problems.!% 


The Ex-Offender as a Correctional Worker 


A logical extension of using the indigenous 
paraprofessional in corrections is use of the 
former offender. Drawing upon the experience of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Synanon, and other self- 
help groups, it appears that those who have ex- 
perienced and overcome a problem have a unique 
capacity to help others with similar problems. In 
addition, evidence exists which indicates that 
“role reversal” is a key method in rehabilitation 
of certain offenders. Riessman characterized this 
phenomenon as the helper therapy principle and 
concluded 

. .. perhaps, then, social work’s strategy ought to be to 
devise ways of creating more helpers! Or, to be more 
exact, to find ways to transform recipients of help into 
dispensers of help, thus, reversing their roles, and to 
structure the situation so that recipients of help will be 
placed in roles requiring the giving of assistance.!9 

Cressey advocated using criminals to reform 
criminals. He attributed the success of self-help 
programs, 

... to the fact that such programs require the reformee 
to perform the role of reformer thus, enabling him to 
gain experience in the role which the group has iden- 
tified as desirable. The most effective mechanism for 
exerting group pressure on members will be found in 
groups so organized that criminals are induced to join 
with non-criminals for the purpose of changing other 
criminals. A group in which criminal A joins with some 
non-criminals to change criminal B is probably most 
effective in changing criminal A, not B; in order to 
change criminal B, criminal A must necessarily share 
the values of the anti-criminal members.*° 

Cressey’s principle has been implemented in a 
number of action research programs. Among the 
most notable is J. D. Grant’s “New Careers De- 


velopment Organization.” 
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Probation Officer—Case Aide Project at Chicago 


Recently the Chicago-based Probation Officer- 
Case Aide (POCA) action research project has 
experimented with the use of indigenous nonpro- 
fessionals in federal probation and parole.*! A re- 
focused, 1-year continuation study is scheduled to 
terminate October 1, 1972. A major goal of the 
project was an examination of the effects of using 
part-time indigenous paraprofessionals—a por- 
tion of whom were ex-offenders themselves—as 
assistants to probation officers. While primary in- 
terest centered on the effects of the experimental 
service on client outcomes, attempts were also to 
be made to assess changes in the probation officer 
assistants (POA’s). Areas of specific interest 
concerning the POA’s were degree of job satis- 
faction, quality of performance, and changes in 
career aspirations, beliefs and attitudes. Another 
project goal was exploration of the kinds of tasks 
indigenous nonprofessionals are best equipped to 
manage, and those areas best left to professional 
staff officers. 

The Subject Sample.—Subject selection criteria 
were structured so that offenders served by the 
project would be representative of a hard-core 
conventional criminal group from the lower-socio- 
economic class,?* the kind of client who has a high 
rate of recidivism, and who could benefit most 
from intensive casework services. Many more 
minority group members fall into this criminal 
group than into white collar criminal and rack- 
eteer groups. Accordingly, eligibility was restric- 
ted to certain offense categories: postal theft, 
interstate auto theft, interstate shipment theft, 
narcotics violations, forgery, counterfeiting, and 
bank robbery. Subjects included only male proba- 
tioners, parolees, and persons on mandatory 
release who were at least 21 years old and resi- 
dents of Chicago. Selection was limited to black 
Americans and white Americans. 

Eligible subjects were picked up by the project 
as they entered probation, parole, or mandatory 
release supervision. By a process of random as- 
signment, a total of 161 offenders served as ex- 
perimental subjects, and 141 offenders formed a 
control group receiving normal supervision ser- 
vice from probation staff officers. 

The Probation Officer Assistant.—Each subject 


21 A final research report will be available sometime early in 1972. 

22 Determination of social class was based on Hollingshead’s Two 
Factor Index of Social Position, 1965, Yale Station. New Haven, 
Conn., 1957 (mimeographed, copyright by author). This instrument 
provides a means of arriving at a rough but useful classification 
of social position through categorization of an individual's educa- 
tional and occupational level. 


in the experimental unit was assigned to a POA. 
Altogether, 53 POA’s were employed by the POCA 
Project. Two professionally trained probation 
staff officers each supervised 20 POA’s. While 
POA’s provided direct correctional services, the 
supervisors retained legal responsibility for all 
subjects assigned to POA’s. 

Applicants for the position of POA were 
recruited primarily from neighborhoods having 
high proportions of project-offender clients. The 
majority of applicants came to the project via 
recommendations of probation staff officers, refer- 
rals from local social service agencies, and self- 
referrals prompted by word of mouth. Because 
recruitment never presented any serious prob- 
lems, the project staff was always able to maintain 
a rather sizeable waiting list of applicants. 
Occasional difficulty in recruiting white applicants 
was alleviated by preparation of a recruiting 
leaflet which described the project and POA 
position, and gave a telephone number. The leaflet 
was distributed widely among service agencies 
and offices of the State employment service. 

The actual selection of POA’s was perhaps the 
most critical point. In a program aimed at re- 
orienting offenders to an acceptable and construc- 
tive role in society, the staff sought persons with 
basic integrity whom both clients and offenders 
could trust. The project staff tried to select those 
applicants who, according to professional judg- 
ment, possessed personal characteristics con- 
sidered essential for successful participation in 
the helping process. Few POA’s below the age of 
25 were selected; younger applicants did not seem 
to possess a sufficient degree of maturity. POA’s 
were recruited from the same socioeconomic level 
as experimental subjects. Because facilitating 
communication is often the key to the problem 
of establishing a mutually satisfactory relation- 
ship between worker and client, it seemed likely 
that communication between subject and POA 
could be enhanced if they shared a common socio- 
economic base. 

POA selection was limited to white Americans 
and black Americans, with POA matched to 
subject by race. The assumption was made that, 
at least in the lower socioeconomic class from 
which both subjects and POA’s were drawn, 
there is less social and cultural distance among 
members within each racial group, than between 
the two groups. Since a primary object of the 
POCA Project was to reduce social distance 
between correctional worker and recipient of 
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correctional services, matching along the dimen- 
sion of race was essential. One potential problem 
with this policy was that it might appear dis- 
criminatory to the casual observer. However, 
matched assignments were made on the basis of 
diagnostic considerations, not discrimination. 
Matches were also made along other dimensions 
considered relevant. For example, rehabilitated 
alcoholics and drug users were paired with sub- 
jects afflicted with these problems. 

Both POA and subject groups were also re- 
stricted to men only. Because women constitute 
less than 10 percent of the client population 
served by the probation office in Chicago, with the 
small numbers of subjects potentially eligible, 
matching would have proved difficult. 

Applicants for the position of POA were 
interviewed by a selection committee composed 
of the action director and training consultant. 
Each wrote a brief interview summary and made 
an independent rating on a 5-point overall evalu- 
ation scale ranging from very high to very low.** 
Among the characteristics considered were level 
of motivation, degree of empathy, capacity for 
relationship, emotional stability, maturity, per- 
ceptiveness, and sensitivity. It is interesting to 
note that of 12 applicants receiving the highest 
rating and accepted for assignment of cases, all 
were black. Completion of high school was the 
median level of POA education, with nearly half 
the group having some college credits. While there 
were no minimum educational requirements for 
POA’s, it was apparent that those applicants with 
more education tended to fair better in the overall 
selection process. 

Orientation. —After being interviewed, appli- 
cants attended an orientation program which 
consisted of four evening meetings spread over 
a 2-week period. Each session lasted approxi- 
mately 214 hours. The men were introduced to 
the purposes, policies, and procedures of the pro- 
bation office, and the envisioned role of the POA 
was discussed extensively. 

Care was taken throughout orientation to avoid 
emphasizing status distinctions between probation 
officer and POA. In order that the POA not per- 
ceive himself as a second-class provider of ser- 
vices, orientation stressed the fact that quality 
services required a high level of team work. The 
utilization of POA’s was presented to the trainees 
from a positive perspective. Staff shared with 


23 While it was recognized that such judgments were highly 
subjective, there was a high degree of agreement between judges 
on the independent ratings. 


them the conviction that utilization of POA’s was 
based on a belief they have much to contribute to 
the rehabilitation of offenders, rather than simply 
because there is a manpower shortage. POA’s 
were made aware of the staff’s hope that their 
contributions in correctional services would result 
in significant new career lines, as has been the 
case in other fields such as medicine and education. 
In short, the project staff was careful to minimize 
the possibility of dealing with POA’s in a conde- 
scending fashion, emphasizing rather the cooper- 
ative aspects of the POA-probation officer rela- 
tionship. 

The expectations of orientation were not great. 
The project staff planned for the essential learn- 
ing to take place during inservice individual and 
group supervision meetings. Project staff mem- 
bers had been advised in earlier exploratory 
contacts with other agencies using indigenous 
nonprofessionals to avoid the dangers of extended, 
formal training programs. Too much formal 
programming at the outset presents the possibility 
of intimidating or boring the trainees, and fur- 
thermore, may “bleed out” the very qualities 
which make indigenous workers valuable. 

The POA Role.—All POA’s worked on a part- 
time basis and were paid according to the number 
of cases supervised, three being the maximum 
POA caseload. POA’s varied in their general 
approach to the role of change agent. Some ap- 
peared quite proficient at counseling. A larger 
group were more skilled in providing concrete 
services either directly or through referrals to 
appropriate resources. Examples of tasks handled 
include: assistance with securing adequate hous- 
ing and welfare benefits, referral for medical and 
mental health services, and help with locating em- 
ployment and training. A few POA’s functioned 
primarily as surveillants. 

The project staff members found that a sizeable 
number of POA’s were able to establish a positive 
working relationship with their clients. Their 
ability to empathize and simply listen proved an 
obvious benefit to the clients. With few exceptions, 
clients were receptive to POA supervision even 
though it meant more contacts with the probation 
office than is ordinarily the case under regular 
supervision. In particular, the staff members were 
impressed with the response of black clients 
(representing approximately 72 percent of the 
experimental caseload) to black POA’s. The level 
of mutual rapport and client identification ap- 
peared to be unusually high. One veteran recipient 
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of correctional services commented after meeting 
his lavishly dressed and heavily bearded POA for 
the first time: ‘Well, I see the Federal Probation 
System is finally hiring some good men!” 

For the most part, the project staff was pleased 
with the performance of the POA’s. Motivation 
was generally high, and they demonstrated the 
ability to form relationships with clients, helping 
them with a variety of problems. Undoubtedly, 
POA’s themselves benefitted from their roles. A 
number of the men found solutions to some of 
their own problems while working with problems 
of others. One man, a black nonoffender with a 
history of alcoholism, was appointed chief coun- 
selor and director of a program for alcoholic 
recovery of employees sponsored by the U.S. Post 
Office in Chicago. Another man, a white former 
offender and barber by trade, joined the POCA 
Project and began attending classes at a local 
junior college. He was later admitted to a major 
university in the criminal justice program and 
was hired by the State of Illinois Department of 
Corrections as an adult parole officer. Another 
man, a black former offender, after serving as a 
POA, obtained employment with the Illinois De- 
partment of Corrections as a youth supervisor. 

POA’s were also active participants at profes- 
sional meetings. At the 1970 National Institute 
on Crime and Delinquency held in Chicago, two 
POA’s participated on panels and workshops. 
Other POA’s have discussed their work with pro- 
bation officers at training sessions at the Federal 
Probation Service Training Center in Chicago. A 
number of trips were arranged for POA’s at the 
expense of the POCA Project to visit federal 
penal and correctional institutions. In all situa- 
tions where POA’s had succeeded in advancing 
in correctional career lines, they have maintained 
that their achievements were directly related to 
their participation in the POCA Project. 


Some Tentative Conclusions 


While final conclusions about many aspects of 
the POCA project must await the final report, 
a few tentative conclusions may be drawn at this 
time. First, the experience gained confirms the 
operational feasibility of employing indigenous 
nonprofessionals as case aides in the Federal Pro- 
bation Service. Nonprofessionals, including minor- 
ity group members and selected ex-offenders from 


24°C. Terwilliger, ‘‘The Non-professional in Correction,” 
and Delinquency, 12 (3), July 1966, pp. 277-285. 
25 See footnote 15. 
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the local community, were found to be interested, 
available, and able to work well under profes- 
sional supervision. Second, there is mounting 
evidence that indigenous nonprofessionals can 
provide a productive and effective service to pro- 
fessional probation officers. The POA’s were fre- 
quently able to intervene in cases where probation 
staff officers might have encountered problems. 

The use of nonprofessionals is not intended in 
any way to denigrate the role of professionals or 
the professionalization of corrections, which is 
essential if there is to be any hope of success in 
meeting the complexities of rehabilitating offend- 
ers. Rather, the intent is to point out a possible 
solution to one of the serious problems often con- 
fronting correctional workers. With clients differ- 
ing markedly from professional workers in cul- 
tural and social values, a wider use of indigenous 
workers seems indicated. Terwilliger recom- 
mended that professionals ‘devise and welcome 
experimentation in working with nonprofessionals 
and be guided simply by what works.”?* Grosser 
saw ‘“‘the learned objectivity of the professional 
worker plus the heightened perception of the non- 
professional worker” as the “ideal combination of 
qualities 

The development of a paraprofessional position 
also presents a means of increasing the number 
of Blacks urgently needed in probation work. Al- 
though approximately 36 percent of the offend- 
ers supervised by the Chicago Office are black, 
the percentage of Blacks was twice as large in 
the POCA Project sample due to the nature of 
the selection criteria. The higher proportion of 
Blacks resulted primarily from limiting the pro- 
ject sample to Chicago residents whereas the office 
services clients for the entire 18 counties of the 
Northern District of Illinois. 

The paraprofessional position in corrections 
could serve as an entry point to a career line for 
Blacks and members of other minority groups 
with potential advancement to professional status 
contingent upon good performance, additional 
training, and achievement of an academic degree. 
Further exploration in the use of indigenous non- 
professionals in probation and parole work is 
necessary ; however, the Project has clearly dem- 
onstrated that benefit can accrue to society 
through effective utilization and inclusion of the 
poor, the alienated, and others cut off from nor- 
mal participation in the “mainstream” of Ameri- 
can life. 
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Improved Parole Decision-Making 


By GEORGE J. REED AND WILLIAM E. AMos* 


EDERAL PAROLE STATUTES, as interpreted by 

the Federal Courts over a period of many 

years, make it plain that parole is a matter 
of “grace” and not of “right.’”’ The courts thus 
have indicated that parole is left to the informed 
discretion of the parole board.’ It is therefore 
imperative that parole board decisions, with the 
broad discretion granted under the statutes, be 
arrived at by quasi-judicial bodies who are fully 
informed. 

In that parole boards are a multidisciplined 
body, it is important that our goals be better de- 
fined and our definitions of terms clarified. 
Further, channels of clearer communication and 
dialogue between parole decision-makers who 
actually confer and deliberate before arriving at 
a majority opinion of the board need developing. 
These common objectives in parole have made a 
great deal of progress during the past 15 years. 

In 1958 the Advisory Council on Parole of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency began 
the preparation of a set of guides for parole se- 
lection. The final draft represented the best 
thinking of the leading parole authorities of the 
Nation and was published in 1963 as Guides for 
Parole Selection. This project was followed in 
1963 by a program of National Parole Institutes 
cosponsored by the Association of Paroling Au- 
thorities, the United States Board of Parole, the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, and 
the Probation and Parole Inter-state Compact 
Administrators Association for the Council of 
State Governments. The institutes were funded 
during the fiscal year largely from a grant by the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile and Youth 
Crime and then by the National Institute of 
Mental Health at which time probation officials 
were included. 

As an adjunct of the Institutes, the Uniform 
Parole Report organization within the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency was developed 
in 1966. The goals of the Parole Institutes and 
the Uniform reporting methods developed were 
the development and improvement in board 


_ *George J. Reed is chairman of the United States 
3oard of Parole and William FE. Amos is a member of 
the Board. 


members’ ability to make parole decisions. To 
date, more than a dozen National Parole Institutes 
have been conducted, and all 50 states and the 
Federal Government actively participate in the 
Uniform Parole Reports program. 

In 1970 the United States Board of Parole, in 
cooperation with the Uniform Parole Reports 
section, developed an application and applied to 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
for a grant to develop and demonstrate a model 
procedure for making use of the state and federal 
experience in the parole decision-making process. 
This information development program will be 
built upon the Uniform Parole Reports system 
and augmented by data concerning Federal of- 
fenders. 


The Project 


A grant of more than $500,000 covering a 3- 
year study was granted by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration in July of 1970 to the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. The 
project is being directed by Dr. Donald M. Gott- 
fredson, director, Research Center, National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, in Davis, Cali- 
fornia. His codirector is Professor Leslie Wilkins 
of the State University of New York at Albany. 
They have recruited an outstanding research staff. 

In addition to the United States Board of 
Parole, three groups are advisory to the project. 

1. The National Advisory Committee of the 
National Probation and Parole Institutes. This 
group has representation from the United States 
Board of Parole, the Parole Council of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, the 
Association of Paroling Authorities, the Inter- 
state Probation and Parole Compact Adminis- 
trators Association, and the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. 

2. The Research Committee of the United 
States Board of Parole. This committee consists 
of the chairman of the Board and two members. 
It provides an advisory function particularly fo- 
eused upon parole policy and administration and 


Hyser v. Reed, 31 8F. 2d 225 (C.A.DC 1963): Certiorari denied 


sub nom.; Thompson vy. United States, No. 29416 (C.A 5), decided 
6-15-70: U.S. v. Frederick, 405 F 2d 129 (C.A.3, 1968). Brest v 


Ciccone, 371 F. 2d 981 (C.A.8, 1967). Walker - 
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offers an opportunity for collaborative work addi- 
tional to that involving the entire Board. 

3. A Scientific Advisory Group, comprised of 
outstanding professional persons nominated by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
the United States Board of Parole, and the Uni- 
form Parole Reports section. This committee pro- 
vides an advisory service especially focused upon 
the scientific aspects of the program. 

The primary goals of this study are to improve 
parole decision-making to the end that (a) the 
Board will release from prison inmates who have 
arrived at the psychologically right period of 
maturation to be able to make a satisfactory com- 
munity adjustment under parole supervision and 
that (b) the Board will better protect society by 
continuing to provide institutionalized treatment 
for the inmate who is not yet ready even under 
supervision to provide self-direction in an open 
society. 

Other goals include (1) definition of paroling 
decision objectives, alternatives, and information 
needs; (2) measurement of relationships between 
offender information and parole objectives; (3) 
development and testing of ‘‘experience tables’; 
(4) development and demonstration of procedures 
for rapid retrieval of relevant objective informa- 
tion; and (5) assessment of the utility of the 
procedures developed. 

This project is unique because, for the first 
time, it provides the ability, through the miracle 
of modern computers, to update the old parole 
prediction tables data with current sociological 
factors relevant to our rapidly changing culture 
of 1971. The “Lase expectancy scores” stored in 
the master computer in Palo Alto, California, 
will be available to the Federal Board of Parole 
almost immediately by an on-line computer ter- 
minal located in the Bourd’s Washington office. 
Thus, live Federal cases in the experimental 
group will have this added scientific data available 
to Board members prior to voting on a particular 
case. 

It should be emphasized that the “base expect- 
ancy score” is only an added tool to assist the 
Board members in the decision-making process. 
The Board member continues to be guided by 
statutory requirements for parole and his own 
professional experience in the parole decision- 
maki: 2 process. 

Another first in this project that no other 
research program has been able to achieve is case 
bv case followup over 5-year The 


Federal Bureau of Investigation has agreed to 
furnish the Federal Parole Board and the project 
a Record of Arrest form that will inform the 
Board exactly what has happened to every parolee 
in the study for a period of 5 years after release 
on parole. 


Objectives 


The specific objectives for the project, and the 
methods to be used to achieve them, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Define, through a series of meetings between 
research staff of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency and the United States Board of 
Parole, decision objectives, available alternatives 
and constraints. information presumed relevant, 
and decision consequences to be included within 
the scope of the study. 

2. Collect the necessary offender data and then 
measure the relationships among oftender attri- 
butes, decision outcomes, and decision conse- 
quences. This includes the development and vali- 
dation of base expectancy ‘experience tables.” It 
includes the study of all methods of prison release, 
rather than only of parole, in order to permit 
examination of the major decision alternatives 
which are discretionary to the Board and the 
consequences to the major forms of prison release 
(parole, mandatory release, and discharge). 

3. Develop and demonstrate procedures for 
rapid retrieval of both numerical data and case 
history abstract information pertinent to individ- 
ual case decisions. This includes the development 
and demonstration of models and assessment of 
their probable utility. Provision of such a system 
for retrieval of this information for all parole de- 
cisions in the Federal system, however, would be 
beyond the scope of tne project. 

4. Develop procedures for assessing the degree 
to which the information provided by the models 
is utilized in individual case decisions and also 
for assessing the consequences of the use of the 
model versus its nonuse. An aspect of the latter 
study is the estimated cost and utility of full use 
of the models for all parole decisions 

5. Develop monitoring or “policy control’ pro- 
cedures to advise the Board, periodically and on 
short notice, concerning general trends in their 
decision-making, significant deviations in trends, 
deviations from established policy. and simulated 
consequences to policy modifications which might 
be considered by the Board 

6. Thevelop program for the dissemination of 
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the information gained to parole authorities 
throughout the United States. This program has 
two aspects: national meetings for parole officials 
and a publication describing the project after 
completion. During both the second and third 
vears of the project, representatives of each of 
the 55 parole systems in the United States (those 
responsible for parole of adults from prison) 
will be invited to a 2- to 3-day seminar for full 
discussion and demonstration of the program. 
The first of these conferences was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 23 to 25, 1971. Representatives 
of approximately 40 state paroling authorities 
attended, as well as officials of the various Federal 
agencies and departments. The 3-day conference 
included a general orientation session, various 
small group workshops concerning the decision- 
making process, and a demonstration of the com- 
puter system that has been installed in the offices 
of the United States Board of Parole. A number 
of suggestions were offered by various partici- 
pants for improving the project’s design. Most of 
them have been accepted. 


Concluding Comments 


Since the program is essentially a research and 
development effort aimed at improvement of 
practically useful objective information for parole 
decision-making, the major evaluation methods 
to be employed will be those intended to guide 
the project as it proceeds. Thus, procedures will 
be devised for assessment of the decision-making 


ie SEEMS especially important that research and experimentation 
should be undertaken to develop improved information for use 
in making parole decisions and to discover better ways of presenting 
that information. There should be a flow of information on the per- 
formance in the community of offenders previously released, so that 
parole officials will know who succeeded and who failed to adopt 
law abiding ways.—THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE in The Challenge of Crime 


in a Free Society, 1967. 


tools developed by the “users” of the tools, that 
is, the parole decision-makers themselves. At each 
stage in the development of a specific procedure, 
arrangements will be made for critique and com- 
puter feedback to the project staff concerning 
the utility of the proposed tool. This will allow 
early correction of obvious errors and miscalcu- 
lations in the original design. 

Still, the “proof of the pudding” is to be found 
in the actual use of the tools developed. Since the 
information will be presented by means of a com- 
puter terminal, the opportunity exists for a 
complete record of all use of the information by 
the Board. If possible, such a record will be pre- 
pared automatically by means of a subroutine to 
each program used. That is, certain analyses will 
be called for by the Board, a record of these will 
be kept, and the project staff will analyze these 
analyses to determine the extent of use of the 
system. 

It is hoped that the project will contribute to 
the study of rational decision-making in the 
criminal justice system, to knowledge of the 
offender and of the impact of criminal justice 
operations on his subsequent behavior, to a meth- 
odology concerning improvement of information 
for decisions, especially parole experience tables, 
and to the study of parole as a method of releas- 
ing inmates from prison when they are ready for 
community living under adequate parole super- 
vision. 
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To Whom Should the Prison Chaplain Minister?’ 


By JOHN W. OLIVER 
Judge, United States District Court for the Western District of Missouri 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago James V. Bennett, 
[termes director of the Federal Bureau of 

Prisons, delivered an address before the 
1936 meeting of the American Prison Congress 
on “The Role of the Modern Prison Chaplain.” 
In that address he placed in historical perspec- 
tive the part religiously motivated people have 
played in prison reform. “All through the history 
of punishment,” he declared, ‘runs the curious 
fact that practically the only people displaying 
a genuine interest in the criminals’ lot are those 
driven by the spirit of a religious mission.” ‘‘The 
prison chaplain,” he continued, ‘“‘can fight the 
inmates’ battles and show the community that 
the offender can truly reform. He can prove that 
the word ‘rehabilitation’ now has a new and vital 
significance.” 

Chaplains have been around prisons for a long 
time. They are still there. The question, it seems 
to me, is how the prison chaplain is supposed 
to perform his mission of showing the community 
that the offender can truly reform and to prove 
to the general public that the word “rehabilita- 
tion” now has a new and vital meaning. I believe 
we must assume for the purpose of our discus- 
sion that reformation and rehabilitation are ob- 
jectives which may be more effectively attained 
in the future than they have been in the past. 

When viewed historically, we find that the most 
prolific writing prison chaplains were those who 
served Newgate and Tyburn prisons in 18th cen- 
tury England. Their first book was entitled the 
Tyburn Calendar, or the Malefactors’ Bloody Reg- 
ister, published shortly after 1700. The Newgate 
Calendar, a successor publication, was first pub- 
lished in 1771. It included accounts of some of 
the most important English criminals in the first 
three quarters of the 18th century. While the 
authors of both publications remained anonymous, 
the editor of the 1962 reprint of the Newgate 
Calendar, Sandra Lee Karman, suggests that ‘“‘the 
overwhelming moral tone of every narrative, the 
intimate knowledge of the last words and re- 
actions of the condemned, and particularly their 


* Adapted from a paper presented at the National Conference of 
Federal Prison Chaplains held April 16, 1971, at Kansas City, Mo. 
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repentance (or lack of it) point to the probability 
of the Chaplains’ authorship.” 


Crime on the Streets of 18th Century England 


You will recall the methods to which England 
had resorted in its effort to control the violence 
and social unrest which followed in the wake of 
the Industrial Revolution and the concurrent ur- 
banization of England. Before the Great Revolu- 
tion of 1688, there were only 50 capital offenses 
in that country. During George II’s reign (1727- 
1760) 62 additional capital offenses were added 
to get crime off the streets. And, by the end of the 
18th century, there were over 200 capital offenses 
in England. The editor of the 1962 reprint of 
the Newgate Calendar was talking about 18th 
century England when she said: 

Urban society made new demands upon the laws of 
England and complicated its enforcement. The rate of 
crime increased as the urban population exploded. For 
many, crime was the only means of survival, and new 
crimes were invented and old ones streamlined to ex- 
ploit the changing and complex conditions of life. In 
the absence of rationally conceived categories of crime, 
and standard, proportionate punishments, Parliament 
had only one weapon against lawlessness: the death 
penalty. [/bid., p. ix] 

The purpose served by the prisons at Newgate 
and Tyburn at that time was simply to store 
those accused of crime before trial and hold those 
convicted until execution. Habitual criminals 
were not given life sentences; they were given 
death. In spite of technical advances in the science 
of human extermination, the laws of England 
were not fully enforced. Hanging, of course, was 
not the sole means of execution until 1790. 
“Pressing”—placing weights of ever-increasing 
heaviness on the chained body of the prisoner— 
and the placement of the prisoner in stocks where 
the mob could throw rocks at him until he died, 
were alternatives for males until that date. Burn- 
ing at the stake was the method usually selected 
for women. That punishment was designed to 
deter other women from such felonies as com- 
mitting adultery or stealing at least 5 shillings 
from a shop to get money to feed her children, 
together with numerous other offenses in between. 


But in 1770, the “drop” was invented for the 
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gallows. Slow strangulation, a somewhat long 
and agonizing process, was thus humanely abol- 
ished. And it was also true that more condemned 
prisoners died of exposure and typhus than were 
hanged, thus reducing the number of actual ex- 
ecutions. The Law and Order people of 18th cen- 
tury England simply could not understand why 
Henry Fielding, who was a magistrate as well 
as a novelist, called Newgate a “prototype of 
hell.” Nor could they understand why, according 
to Sandra Lee Karman, in 18th century England, 
“TP]risons were widely acknowledged as some of 
the best crime schools in the country.” [Jbid., 
p. ix-x]. 

It was in connection with obtaining “mercy 
from God” that the chaplains became involved 
in the procedures of Newgate and Tyburn prisons. 
The chaplains dutifully accompanied the condem- 
ned to the scaffold and thereafter recorded the 
confessions and last words of the executed, in 
order, at least theoretically, that others contem- 
plating such felony offenses as consorting with a 
gypsy, breaking a fish pond, cutting down trees 
in a garden or orchard, or picking someone’s 
pocket for more than 12 pence, would give the 
matter further consideration. How people who 
could not read, and this was the case in regard to 
most people in prison, were to be influenced by 
what the chaplains wrote in their Calendars of 
Tyburn and Newgate was a detail that did not 
produce any apparent doubt in the minds of the 
authors. 

Certainly, the chaplain who accompanied one 
Mary Young, alias Jenny Diver, to her execution 
had no doubt in his mind. Having been convicted 
at Old Bailey of picking a woman’s pocket of 13 
shillings and a penny, Mary was sentenced to 
death. The chaplain reported the following: 

She was conveyed to Tyburn in a mourning-coach 
on the 18th of March, 1740, being attended by a 
clergyman, to whom she declared her firm belief in 
all the principles of the Protestant religion. 

At the place of execution, having employed a con- 
siderable time in fervent prayer, her life was re- 
signed a sacrifice to those laws which she had most 
daringly violated 

He then added for the benefit of anyone who 
may have thought the penalty a little stiff for 
the offense that: 

There are those who censure the laws of these king- 
doms as being of too sanguinary a complexion. Be 
it admitted that there is something extremely dreadful 
in the idea of depriving a fellow-creature of existence 
at a time when the weight of his sins is sufficient, 
without the Devine assistance, to sink him into ever- 


lasting perdition; but, as partial favour must always 
give way to considerations for the public good, it 


should be remembered that the lives of individuals are 
not sacrificed so much for the sake of punishing them 
for the offences of which they have been guilty, as 
with a view of making them examples for the discon- 
tinuance of vice. [Jbid., p. 20-21] 


Recognition of the Futility of Retribution 


We need not trace the full history of how Eng- 
land has long since totally abandoned its former 
policy of punishment and retribution. The Prison 
Act of 1898 codified England’s even earlier recog- 
nition that education, vocational and religious 
training, and appropriate aftercare in the com- 
munity were the most effective means to prevent 
recidivism on the part of committed offenders. 

The British Government’s 1969 White Paper, 
People in Prison, expresses the hope “that in the 
years ahead new penalties and new methods of 
treatment, and the greater use of existing alter- 
natives to prison will further reduce the propor- 
tion of offenders committed to custody.” British 
correctional authorities are not, of course, naive 
enough to believe, as the 1969 White Paper states, 
that there is an “immediate prospect of the prison 
system withering away.” But England is firmly 
committed to the principle that rational law en- 
forcement is in that direction, rather than a re- 
turn to what Winston Churchill condemned in 
1910 as “the hard coinage of punishment.” 

Max Griinhut’s Penal Reform: A Comparative 
Study (Oxford-Clarendon Press, 1948) traces the 
impact of John Howard’s commendation in 1784 
of prisons in Holland in which “great care is 
taken to give the prisoners moral and religious 
instruction for their own and the public 
good.” He corroborated Jim Bennett’s observa- 
tion that prison reformers have been driven by 
a “spirit of religious mission.” John Wesley, and 
his brother Charles, according to Griinhut, in the 
1730’s visited Oxford prison ‘“‘twice a week, read 
and discussed edifying books, and, with the 
Bishop’s consent, delivered a sermon once a 
month.” Elizabeth Fry’s work at Newgate in the 
early 1800’s and the spread of her movement to 
the Continent directly inspired Dr. Julius of 
Hamburg to form what was perhaps the first 
Catholic prison charity. 

When the idea that social and welfare workers 
had a place inside the walls took hold, Griinhut 
points out that “it was often the chaplain who 
undertook welfare work as a part of his pastoral 
duties.” Indeed, he suggests that: 

Throughout history the better part of what has been 


done for prisoners beyond the maintenance of a margi- 
nal existence and the provision of work originated in 
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pastoral work. Education and welfare work in prison— 
even more than in the world at large—are a seculari- 
zation of tasks undertaken originally by the Church 
and her ministers. The prison chaplain’s original im- 
portance was that he was the one neutral force in an 
otherwise impersonal and repressive regime 
The devoted work of prison chaplains left its mark 
on the development of prison discipline as a whole. 
Some of them became leading figures in modern prison 
history, as for instance, Louis Dwight in the United 
States, John Clay in England, and Karl Krohne in 
Germany. [/bid., pp. 253 and 254] 


Prison Chaplains Work Themselves 
Out of Their Jobs 


In 1967 Thorsten Sellin took “A Look at Prison 
History,” (FEDERAL PROBATION September 1967). 
Dr. Sellin recognized that “Concern about the 
sufferings of prisoners had been expressed in 
many ways since ancient times. There is both a 
literature to demonstrate it and organized efforts 
of relief, engaged in mainly for religious and 
humanitarian reasons.” But Dr. Sellin was re- 
quired to add: 

Improvements in earlier times were and are to some 
degree even today motivated by humanitarian and 
religious feelings, but I believe that for penological 
progress in the last hundred years, slow at first and 
accelerated only since the second world war, we are 
indebted chiefly to the behavioral scientists—the psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and social scientists—whose 
studies and findings have gradually changed, genera- 
tion after generation, the intellectual climate into 
which people, including legal scholars, legislators, cor- 
rectional administrators, and the behavioral scientists 
themselves are born. [Jbid., p. 23] 

The infrequent mention of the role of prison 
chaplains in the recently filed Final Report of the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training corroborates Dr. Sellin’s suggestion that 
those motivated by a sense of religious mission— 
the prison chaplains—have somehow lost their 
historical position of being the originators and 
the catalytic agents for prison reform. The func- 
tions formerly performed by prison chaplains 
apparently have been taken over by social 
workers and other professionally trained person- 
nel. But does not this really mean that the chap- 
lains should have more time to devote to their 
historic role of developing new ideas and new 
programs? But let us not delude ourselves that 
the way to do that is easy to find. 


Attitudes of the Church and the General Public 


In 1968, the year after Dr. Sellin said in sub- 
stance that chaplains had converted most correc- 
tional people to their way of doing things, Byron 
E. Eshelman, Protestant chaplain at San Quentin, 
published an article, “The Prison Ministry,” in 
FEDERAL PROBATION (September 1968). In his 


opening paragraph he said that “being a prison 
chaplain is something of an offbeat 
form of the ministry not widely acclaimed in or- 
ganized religion The organized church 
has a minimal interest in the prison chaplaincy 
and usually considers the chaplain an outsider.” 
Indeed, he stated as reasons for his obviously 
reluctant conclusion that “it is not surprising 
that modern organized religion at home in sub- 
urbia is indifferent to the prison ministry which 
would focus on the deprived and rejected minori- 
ties out of the inner city ghettos and the rural 
slums.” And he added that in his experience “the 
established church passes by ‘on the other side’ 
and leaves the inner city victims lying along the 
way.” 

Unhappiness with the interest taken—or rather 
not taken—by the religious group with which 
one is affiliated has apparently been a prerequi- 
site for the success of one charged with a sense 
of religious mission for prison reform. Elizabeth 
Fry, for example, was reported as having said: 
“Oh, how I long to get a broom and bang all the 
old Quakers, who do look so triumphant and dis- 
agreeable!’ But, she persevered and at age 38 
became the first woman to be asked by a House 
of Commons’ committee for her views on prison 
reform. 

I suggest, however, that Chaplain Eshelman’s 
unhappiness with organized religion was really 
a part of a general and warranted protest 
against the inconsistent but nevertheless exist- 
ent public attitudes toward crime and correc- 
tions in America. Organized religion, after all, 
is but one segment of what we call the general 
public. Louis Harris was engaged by the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training to make an evaluation of those atti- 
tudes. In an address to the Joint Commission’s 
membership in July 1968 (FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1968) he summarized his detailed 
studies by stating that: 

It is obvious that crime and violence cannot be 
stamped out by law enforcement alone. The roots of 
crime lie in the community. Only the community, in 
the end, can really solve the crisis. The roots of 
crime can be destroyed through a strong public re- 
solve—more than lipservice, more than pious claims 
and pious hopes—to attack the underlying causes of 


crime: poverty, discrimination, broken homes, and men- 
tal illness. [/bid., p. 10] 


He added that “it is perfectly clear that the 
public understands that the major role—the 
major burden, if you will—of the correctional 
system is rehabilitation.” But he stated what 
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this group of prison chaplains already knows 
when he said: 

We have a situation where the public may be out- 
raged at violence, may be feeling personally insecure, 
but clearly—up to now at any rate—it appears that 
they have not been outraged enough, they have not 
been beset enough, to put some real muscle, either 
in personal terms or in terms of what they are willing 
to see their government do, behind criminal correc- 
tion programs. 

And he concluded “the public understands 
the problems of the ex-offender re-entering 
society But obviously, as individuals 
the American people cannot bring themselves 
personally to do something about it.” 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


Where, then, does this put us? The Joint Com- 
mission recognized that the success of community- 
based programs in other countries, which contrast 
so sharply with general American correctional 
practice, is almost totally dependent upon a 
change in American public attitudes. Its final 
report dealt in detail with current public uneasi- 
ness with offenders who have been in prison, 
with public reluctance to pay for adequate, to 
say nothing of necessary correctional services, 
and of the problems created by existing public 
attitudes as they relate to the effective recruit- 
ment of professional correctional personnel. 

On the hopeful side, the Joint Commission Re- 
port stated that “some correctional administra- 
tors have found a potential link with the com- 
munity through the use of citizens who volunteer 
to work with offenders.” “Volunteers,” the Report 
added, “become involved in corrections because 
they find the work interesting, desiring to help 
others, recognize the need, and feel an obligation 
to be of service.” Is that not just another way 
of saying that volunteers for corrections evi- 
dence a concern which can accurately be de- 
scribed as a sense of religious mission? 


The Prerequisites of an Effective 
Volunteer Program 


The problems of an effective volunteer program 


are obviously manifold. Speaking generally, the 
Joint Committee stated: 


Three elements are important to an effective vol- 
unteer program: purposeful recruitment, suitable train- 
ing, and adequate supervision. All three are missing 
from most existing correctional volunteer programs. 


But the solution to those problems would tend 


to take an effective first step toward the solution 
of many problems, including the overriding prob- 
lem of uninformed public attitudes which plague 
and arrest the development of a rational and 
effective system of corrections in the United 
States. The concluding paragraph of the section 
of the Joint Commission’s report on volunteers 
stated : 

Well-conceived and well-administered volunteer pro- 
grams can be useful in gaining public understanding 
of corrections. Corrections itself has failed to con- 
vince the community that it is an essential public 
service. But the enthusiastic volunteer who has come 
to understand corrections from his own experience 
with offenders can bring the message home to the 


community at large. It is a message that needs 
delivering. 


To Whom Should the Prison Chaplain Minister? 


The title of this article, “To Whom Should 
the Prison Chaplain Minister?,” poses the ques- 
tion whether it is not time for those with a 
religious mission to remember the role that chap- 
lains have most effectively carved in the history 
of corrections. Should prison chaplains minister 
exclusively to those within the walls? 

Is it not time that prison chaplains minister 
outside the walls to the organized religious groups 
with which they are affiliated? And perhaps even 
more importantly, should they not carry their 
message to all those outside the walls who may 
share your concern for other human beings in 
order to let them know that there is a place for 
the volunteer inside the walls of every Federal 
correctional institution. 

Who better than the prison chaplain can speak 
first to his own religious group on the outside— 
and later, to other groups in his community—to 
see whether there is an acceptance or rejection 
of the fundamental validity of the moral of the 
story of the Good Samaritan and of Matthew’s 
injunction to visit those who are in prison? Who 
knows whether the Jewish community will accept 
and act upon the teaching of Maimonides? 

We will never know the answers to those ques- 
tions until the wall of silence concerning prisons 
and prisoners is broken by people of good will 
and accurate knowledge. Those outside the actual 
walls of prisons need the prison chaplain’s min- 
istry as much, if indeed not more, than ‘those 
inside the walls. How that challenge is met, it 
seems to me, should be one of the most serious 
concerns of the modern day prison chaplain and 
of the institution which he serves. 
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A Law Enforcement Officer 
Looks at Sentencing” 


By JOHN B. HOoTIS 
Office of Legal Counsel, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


N ATTEMPTING to put first things first, I want 
| to thank your chairman and others of you out 

there somewhere for allowing a law enforce- 
ment officer a place on this panel. So I do thank 
you, both for myself and for all other law enforce- 
ment officers everywhere. Now this may seem 
routine etiquette, like remembering to compliment 
the hostess on her dinner, but there is a bit more 
to it than that. 

Your invitation is particularly pleasing for its 
recognition of a hard fact concerning which we 
feel deeply—that although we know little of 
sentencing and have no skill in the art, we have 
a personal stake in the outcome of every criminal 
sentence imposed. To the extent that it succeeds 
in deterring this person or any other from future 
crime, our life is made easier and safer. To the 
extent that it fails, we must once more run the 
manifold risks of apprehending a criminal of- 
fender. It is understatement to say that we have 
strong feelings on this subject in an age in which 
there is a marked uptrend in assault upon law 
enforcement officers, and in deaths in line of duty. 
To repeat, we thank you for your recognition of 
the fact that we do have a large stake in the crim- 
inal sentencing process. 

One who interjects himself in a field of such 
strong contention as that of the philosophy of 
sentencing seeks first to survey the terrain so that 
he may understand the positions of the contending 
parties. I know the position expressed by many 
officers, having heard it repeatedly in 10 years of 
experience in the field. To learn the other views, I 
took samplings here and there from the rather 
substantial literature on the subject. In thinking 
about this problem, I was led back, for reasons 
which I hope to make clear, to what some regard 
as the greatest novel ever written, Don Quijote 
de La Mancha. 


The Duality of Man 


To refresh your memory, the story describes 


*An address before the Sentencing Institute of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth and Seventh Circuits, Dearborn, 
Michigan, April 21, 1971. 


the adventures and the misadventures of two 
totally different yet totally interdependent charac- 


ters, Don Quijote and Sancho Panza. Don Quijote, 
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nominally the master, is aristocratic, idealistic, 
sworn to roam the world defending those whom 
he sees as the weak and the downtrodden. Sancho, 
nominally the servant, is to first appearances an 
illiterate rustic, a provincial clod. Don Quijote 
dreams admittedly noble dreams, but often is vi- 
sionary to the point of madness and self-destruc- 
tion. Sancho dreams no great dreams at all, but 
his instinct for survival is sometimes shrewd to 
the point of brilliance. Don Quijote seeks the 
millenium, and bewails the obstinance of Sancho 
in refusing to embrace the vision. Sancho despairs 
of sheer madness, probes for the stratagem of 
simple survival, and sometimes saves them both 
from disaster. They represent the duality of man, 
the two equal natures of man, one the great hope 
of what man might become, the other the stark 
necessity of what he must be to survive. If man 
is to persevere, he must have in him something 
of Sancho, and if he is to lift himself above the 
mud and the muck to attain the true level of 
human dignity, he must have in him something 
of Don Quijote. 

My review of the literature and my experience 
convince me that Don Quijote and Sancho Panza 
roam eternally across the troubled terrain of the 
sentencing process and the whole criminal law. 
You can see them if you will but look. One in the 
lead, erect and commanding, mounted upon what 
he conceives a noble steed; the other close behind, 
slouched dispiritedly astride a mangy ass. I think 
your committee intended that the spirit of each 
should attend this conference. And I think I know 
also which of the two it was intended that I should 
portray. 


Our Compulsive Cause 


Each age of society has its great passions, its 
compulsive causes, and sometimes its Don Quijote 
de La Mancha who charges windmills. Ours is no 
exception. For some years now the lot of the crim- 
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inal accused has been our passion and our compul- 
sive cause. Times without number we _ have 
searched the lore of medicine, psychology, soci- 
ology, anthropology, and other arts and sciences 
in our quest for an understanding of—and often 
an apology for—the conduct of the convicted 
accused. We have found that he may have been 
burdened with too many Y chromosomes, a cul- 
tural deprivation, a social alienation, or perhaps 
a misdirected libido. We have checked, rechecked, 
and doublechecked the Constitution and the 
statutes, and reinterpreted both, to find and create 
new rights which many generations of justices, 
judges, and legislators had not previously found 
or enacted into law. We see the result in Mapp v. 
Ohio, Gideon v. Wainwright, Escobedo v. Illinois, 
Miranda vy. Arizona, more recently in Chimel v. 
California, and many other decisions of the 
courts. The Chief Justice summarized it well in 
his now famous Ripon speech when he said, in 
part, that “‘During the middle of this century... 
we have witnessed more profound changes in the 
law of criminal justice than at any other period 
in our history .... No nation on earth goes to 
such lengths or takes such pains to provide safe- 
guards as we do once an accused person is called 
before the bar of justice.” 

It is not my purpose to condemn these changes 
wholesale. Who can quarrel with the right of an 
indigent defendant to be represented by counsel 
at trial? Or with the protection of one’s privi- 
lege against compulsory self-incrimination? Most 
thoughtful citizens agree that a humanitarian 
concern for the rights of the accused is one of the 
most illustrious hallmarks of Western civilization. 
But the appalling and seemingly inexorable rise 
in the crime rate over the past decade has caused 
us to reexamine our legal system and to ask 
whether there should be a reordering of the prior- 
ities and objectives of the criminal process. One 
of the chief concerns has been with the sentencing 
of criminal] offenders. 

The discussions divide along familiar lines— 
punishment vs. rehabilitation, retribution vs. com- 
passion, sickness vs. evil. In the jousting against 
the disparity and unfairness in the sentencing 
process and in the goal of correctional reform, 
once again Sancho recognizes the great dream 
dreamt by noble men through the centuries; the 
dream of the continuing humanization of the crim- 
inal law. 


Swift and Certain Punishment 


From Sir Robert Peel to J. Edgar Hoover, the 
law enforcement official has had one formula for 
controlling crime: swift apprehension and cer- 
tain punishment. The police officer shares the 
popular, but perhaps unscientific, view that pun- 
ishment deters, that most people by virtue of their 
reason can distinguish between right and wrong, 
have a will that is free to make a choice between 
alternative courses of action, and are personally 
responsible for their conduct. He believes that the 
universal experience of mankind demonstrates 
that just punishment, like just reward, is a power- 
ful factor in influencing human behavior, and that 
imposition of proper penalties by the court is 
often an effective means of controlling crime. 

The officer favors punishment in terms of pen- 
alties and incarceration, where needed, not for 
sterile retribution or vengeance, but rather in the 
hope that it may have some educative effect, that 
it may instill a sense of self-discipline and per- 
sonal responsibility. He is not unaware of the 
arguments that prison does not reform, that 
prison is little more than a training school for 
crime. Admitting some truth to the charge, the 
officer would cite those with experience in the field 
who believe otherwise. Last year the chairman of 
the state board of probation and parole in a large 
eastern state, who had spent over 35 years dealing 
with criminal offenders, made this statement: 

I have seen many convicted offenders ... enter a penal 
facility and never return. Why? There are many 
reasons. For some persons, the mere fact that they are 
deprived of their freedom is impressive and they made 
a determination that “this is not for me.” For others, 
while in the institution they may learn for the first 
time that they must follow rules and regulations . . 
and... those people do not prefer to be under such 
regimentation. For others, to be separated from their 
loved ones... is in itself an extreme loss. These are 
just some of the many humen factors that enter in the 
confinement process, but prisons do reform and they 
reform those who want to be reformed ... this is again 


a human factor; you cannot change anyone who does 
not want to change. 


General Deterrence 


Even conceding that punishment may be inef- 
fective with respect to a particular offender, it 
may yet serve the larger goal of general deter- 
rence. However much we dislike the practice, 
criminal sentences provide a useful example to 
others of what they might expect should they 
violate society’s rules. Nowhere is the issue more 
poignantly developed than in Herman Melville’s 
Billy Budd. 

You will recall that the hapless Billy Budd was 
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not a destructive man, he did not strike the fatal 
blow by intention. On the contrary, he had bent 
all of his efforts toward avoiding a confrontation 
with the evil master-at-arms, Claggart. Captain 
Vere’s dilemma is that of the sentencing judge. 
Having witnessed the event, he knows Budd to be 
blameless and yet, sailing in enemy waters, he 
feels compelled to enforce the law in a desperate 
situation. Billy is hanged. 

Melville’s classic is calculated to disturb our 
deepest emotions and to call into question some 
of our preconceptions about the law and its role 
in society. To be sure, the law has changed much 
since the days of Billy Budd and we would no 
longer expect the ultimate penalty to be exacted 
for his sudden, impulsive act. But the disturbing 
theme of Melville’s story remains with us. It was 
perhaps what Justice Holmes had in mind when 
he said, “The law must keep its promises.” 

sut I think we would agree that punishment 
deters only when the threat is real and imminent. 
Unfortunately, neither is true under our present 
system of justice. As found by the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Admini- 
stration of Justice, many criminal offenses are not 
reported at all. Of those which are reported, only 
one-fifth result in arrest. Then comes bail on easy 
terms, with the accused free to continue his 
destructive pursuits for sometimes as long as a 
vear or more until his case is heard. The time 
often is extended by continuances. Indeed, delay 
is the first tactic of the defense lawyer. A recent 
periodical quoted a legal aid attorney in New York 
as saying, “Let me disabuse you of the idea that 
the prisoners in the Tombs want speedy trials. 
Most of them are guilty of something, and the 
last thing they want is a trial.” 

Justice is further delayed through endless 
appeals and collateral attacks after conviction. 
Reform of the court system to insure speedy trial 
and prompt resolution of appeals has been one of 
the major concerns of Chief Justice Burger. “No 
system of justice can function,” he said, “if there 
is not finality at some reasonable point. No system 
makes sense if it encourages a long, drawn-out 
war with society. The reeducation or rehabilita- 
tion of a man cannot be carried on while he is at 
war with society in a process of interminable 
petitions, writs and hearings.” I submit that these 
factors combine to reduce the deterrent effect of 
punishment and to convince the criminal that 
crime pays. 


A Common Goal 


Let me assure you that the police officer is not 
opposed to rehabilitation. On the contrary, he 
favors any approach which promises realistically 
to reduce the incidence of crime in our society. 
But consider for a moment the following sobering 
statistics: 

In 1969, the latest year for which complete data 
are available, 86 law enforcement officers were 
killed by felonious criminal action, a 34 percent 
increase over 1968 and a new all-time high. In the 
same year there were almost 17 assaults on police 
for each 100 officers, also a new high and up 7 
percent over 1968. 

Statistical analysis of the murders of the 561 
officers killed during the 1960-1969 decade shows 
741 known offenders involved. Most of them were 
recidivists; 75 percent had previously been ar- 
rested, and the total number of arrests averaged 
out to be four each. Sixty-three percent of the 741 
had previously been convicted, and of these 63 
percent, some two-thirds had been granted parole 
or probation on at least one prior occasion. One- 
fourth of the police murderers were on parole or 
probation when the murder was committed. 

To the police officer, these figures offer grim 
confirmation of the fact that the correctional 
system is not working. They echo the truth of the 
statement that “we are not so sophisticated that 
we can afford to abandon deterrence as a goal in 
our criminal law.” 

The recent report by the President’s Crime 
Commission characterized the American correc- 
tional system as an “extremely diverse amalgam 
of facilities, theories, techniques, and programs.” 
It stated that today it “displays evidence of a 
number of evolutions in thought and practice, 
each seeking to cope with the difficult problems of 
punishing, deterring, and rehabilitating offend- 
ers.”” The Commission concluded that none of 
these had resolved the problems, and that change 
from one to another has probably been more a 
product of humanitarian impulse than of rational 
or scientific process. 

Finally, there is the further consideration that 
the concept of blame plays a central role in main- 
taining individual responsibility and social order. 
It is one of the functions of the criminal law to 
develop a sense of common morality and to 
sharpen our notions of what is right and wrong. 
The penalty meted out by the court serves a sym- 
bolic function, expressing, as Professor Henry M. 
Hart put it, “a formal and solemn pronouncement 
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of the moral condemnation of the community.” To 
the extent, therefore, that punishment is replaced 
by treatment and the sentencing process abolishes 
the vitally important distinction between sickness 
and evil, the moral content of the law is weakened. 
Thus, however benign the purposes of rehabilita- 
tion and corrective therapy, they cannot provide 
the total answer in our penal system. 

Let me say in closing that we come here—each 
of us—not as antagonists battling over diverging 
philosophies, but as concerned participants in the 
criminal justice system. We recognize that there 


HE FIRST basic principle is that the function and purpose of the 

criminal law is the protection of society. Under our judicial sys- 
tem, that purpose must be achieved with due regard to the rights 
of the individual, not only his constitutional rights, but also his right 
to be treated fairly and humanely. But we should not become so pre- 
occupied with the plight of the defendant that we forget the rights 
of the people of our district, of our state, and of the United States 
who are entitled to protection against future criminal acts. The rights 
of both the community and the individual must be considered. 


are no simple, all-purpose solutions to the prob- 
lems of sentencing. Like all issues in the law 
worth discussing, it is a matter of finding the 
proper balance. My own thought is that the an- 
swer begins, as I have suggested, with a stream- 
lining and rationalizing of the trial and appellate 
process. Perhaps when the criminal law runs its 
course in a swift and certain manner, penalties 
can be less severe and we can turn our energies 
more productively toward reform of the indivi- 
dual. And perhaps, then, Sancho and Don Quijote 
will be of one mind. 


— JUDGE ROSZEL C. THOMSEN 
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Principles Governing Intake in 
Children’s Institutions 


By CHRISTIAN HYNES, F.S.C.* 


ling this article “The Art of Intake.” It is 

easy to imagine the reaction of amusement, 

or perhaps annoyance and anger, that such a title 
might have evoked on the part of certain harried 
and overworked members of intake committees 
in various institutions. On the one hand, in places 
such as state training schools, where children are 
committed through the courts with little or no 
consultation with institutional personnel, the 
notion of an “art” of intake may sound ironical at 
best. And for those who are fortunate enough to 
work in a setting where there is a policy of selec- 
tive intake, the title may sound equally fanciful, 
since too often a tradition obtains of operating in 
a kind of routinized, cookbook style, in terms of 
measuring a candidate against a check list of in- 
take criteria, more or less exhaustive and specific. 
In this article I should like to make a few obser- 
vations about intake procedures, stemming from 
my experience over a 7-year period as chairman 
of the intake committee at Lincoln Hall, a treat- 
ment-oriented, residential facility for the care of 
delinquent boys or Persons In Need of Supervision 
(PINS), who are placed by the family courts of 
New York State for a period of up to 18 months. 
I am not concerned with specific sets of criteria 
as such, but rather with certain underlying prin- 
ciples which add a certain human quality and 
judgment to the whole operation and thereby 


rescue it from a purely mechanical, computer- 
like process. 


() ise this I had toyed with the idea of entit- 


Guiding Philosophy Needed 


In schools and institutions where any semblance 
of selective intake exists at all, an important 
preliminary consideration must be honestly faced 
before any meaningful discussion of intake cri- 
teria or underlying principles can be undertaken. 
Reference is made to the overall philosophy of the 
institution, as well as its basic purpose, as defined 
in its charter or license. Often these documents 


*Brother Christian Hynes, F.S.C., was formerly execu- 
tive director of Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, N.Y., and is 
currently a clinician and research specialist at that insti- 
tution. 
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have a kind of nobility and simplicity about them, 
reflecting the zeal, generosity, and breath of 
vision of the early founders. They may speak 
broadly, for example, of such things as: caring 
for needy and destitute children; protecting aban- 
doned and neglected orphans; or providing moral 
and religious training for wayward minors, etc. 

Naturally, with the passage of time, the in- 
creasing complexity of modern life, and the 
growth and development of child-care services, 
some degree of specialization and differentiation 
became important and necessary. The danger 
today, however, is that certain private facilities 
run the risk of defining themselves out of exist- 
ence. On the plea of providing quality service, it 
is possible for administrators and intake com- 
mittees to become so selective that they end up 
“saving the saved,” while some of the most diffi- 
cult and needy cases remain untreated. A parallel 
situation may be seen in the field of education, 
where from time to time one hears lofty plati- 
tudes about “training for leadership” or “‘adven- 
tures in excellence’ from the custodians of rigid 
and inflexible curricula, while all about the land- 
scape “‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

Perhaps what is needed most of all, then, is 
some kind of an honest and realistic balance 
between, on the one hand, total heterogeneity and 
a “sleep-’em-in-the-aisles” approach, that has of 
necessity in the past characterized certain public 
institutions (which must assume responsibility 
for providing at least custodial care for thousands 
of unfortunate children, representing every vari- 
ety of problem and disability) and, on the other 
hand, a narrow, rigid, and elaborate set of intake 
criteria which, in effect, screens out everyone but 
the equivalent of Huxley’s Alpha Pluses. 


All Accepted in Principle 


Perhaps the most important single principle 
underlying the whole intake process is the crea- 
tion of a proper climate of service and acceptance. 
Borrowing a concept from the American system 
of jurisprudence which states that a person is 
innocent until proven guilty, there is a tradition 
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at Lincoln Hall that every child referred is auto- 
matically accepted, unless there is convincing 
evidence to the contrary. In other words, we take 
the position that the burden of proof (for rejec- 
tion) is on the referral material, which must 
“show cause,” as it were, why this particular 
child should not be admitted. It is amazing what 
a difference this can make in a committee mem- 
ber’s whole approach to evaluating data and ren- 
dering a decision. 

A second principle followed is that we try to 
inculeate an attitude, whenever possible, of look- 
ing upon intake criteria as guidelines and helpful 
norms rather than as ironclad rules that limit 
freedom, initiative, and imagination. I say “when- 
ever possible’ because obviously there can be 
certain restrictions (e.g., age, sex) which may 
indeed be inflexible because of state law, charter 
limitations, etc. An example of the type of flexible 
dimension to which reference is made is emotional 
disturbance. Obviously cases can vary greatly 
along this continuum, all the way from the per- 
fectly normal, well-integrated individual to the 
chronic, decompensating psychotic. Along the way 
there are countless intermediate stages where one 
may adopt a relatively liberal, tolerant, risk-tak- 
ing stance or a more conservative, safe, and letter- 
of-the-law position. In this same area an inexperi- 
enced committee member can sometimes be misled 
by focusing too narrowly on diagnostic categories 
or psychiatric labels, at the expense of a careful 
reading of the complete clinical description, in- 
cluding, at times, some faith in one’s experience 
and intuitions at “reading between the lines,” as 
it were. 


Wanted: A Healthy Scepticism 


A somewhat analogous situation prevails in 
respect to reported intelligence test scores and 
other psychological data available. Here again I 
am not referring to extreme cases where it is 
quite obvious to everyone that a particular candi- 
date needs very specialized treatment in a hospital 
setting or a home for the mentally retarded. I am 
speaking of the scores of borderline cases that 
one comes across so frequently in intake, where a 
child scores a few points either side of some stated 
criterion (e.g., 1.Q. of 70 or 75), or where a clini- 
cian makes some rather vague and general state- 
ment of possible organicity, such as “suspicion of 
minimal brain damage.” Prudence, of course, 
suggests further exploration of such cases (per- 


haps through further psychological testing or 
neurological workup), but too often the borderline 
score or the tag of suspected organicity alone is 
sufficient to frighten off some people. Often it 
helps to know the circumstances under which the 
scores were obtained or the particular psychologi- 
cal instruments used. In a few rare cases I have 
seen rather detailed (and largely negative) psy- 
chological descriptions written, which were based 
to a large extent on inferences made from figure 
drawings which, taken by themselves, as many 
authorities attest, are of very questionable valid- 
ity. 

The point being made here was brought home 
to me in a rather vivid and personal way a few 
vears ago. A youngster who had been referred to 
this institution was initially rejected by the intake 
committee on the grounds that he was a border- 
line mental defective and was suspected, more- 
over, of being brain damaged. There were, 
however, a number of puzzling statements made 
in regard to his test-taking behavior and attitudes 
that made the committee somewhat suspicious of 
the reported scores. Accordingly, arrangements 
were made for the boy to visit the school and be 
retested. On the most crucial subtest of all (Block 
Design, in the WISC) the same type of difficulty 
that was described in the referral was encoun- 
tered: “failure,” resistance, lack of involvement, 
frustration, etc. Since rapport had been fairly 
good up to that point, the clinician took time out 
to talk to the boy at some length in a kindly but 
serious way about the meaning and importance 
to himself of the tests he was taking and the harm 
that might accrue to him because of poor scores 
that did not truly reflect his ability. The boy 
seemed quite impressed with the message, ex- 
plained that he had hitherto looked upon this test 
as “stupid,” designed in some way to see whether 
he was “crazy,” and that he consequently felt 
fearful and resentful about taking it. The boy 
agreed to resume his efforts and, to everyone’s 
amazement, was able to complete all but one of 
the designs within the specified time limits. In 
short, his true overall ability was more accurately 
located somewhere in the average range, and he 
eventually proved the soundness of our revised 
judgment on him by making a successful Under- 
care and Aftercare adjustment. 

The “happy ending” reported here should not 
blind us to the fact that he came perilously close 
to being rejected at intake and being shunted off 
to a home for retarded and brain-damaged chil- 
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dren. The point of the anecdote is not, of course, 
that some previous examiner (typically burdened 
down by pressures of time and numbers) ap- 
peared to have made a mistake, but rather that 
the healthy orientation of challenge, scepticism, 
and “‘show cause” at intake paid off handsomely 
in this case. 


Special Problems: Sex and Drugs 


When it comes to evaluating conduct (particu- 
larly for institutions serving juvenile delinquents) 
this same type of initial acceptance, tolerance, 
and search for understanding is likewise vitally 
necessary. Of all the types of deviant behavior 
that call for special consideration here, two in 
particular stand out in my mind; namely, those 
pertaining to sex and drug abuse. Occasionally 
one runs into certain well-intentioned but some- 
what rigid committee members who are simply 
“up tight” in these matters. They tend to adopt a 
somewhat simplistic and monolithic (negative) 
orientation toward sexual offenses (particularly 
homosexuality) or drug abuse, so that sometimes 
the mere mention of such failings is likely to 
cause them to reject (stop reading, listening to, 
inquiring into) a case. Here, as in all other types 
of offenses, there can be all sorts of individual 
differences, with extenuating as well as aggrava- 
ting circumstances; with deliberate, habitual, and 
even malicious involvement, as opposed to iso- 
lated, impulsive, and immature behavior. In a 
word, it is extremely important to know all of the 
relevant facts involved in each offense recorded 
(particularly if they happen to be located in what 
are sometimes seen as sensitive, “no-no” areas 
such as sex or drugs) before rendering a judg- 
ment. 

On the other side of the coin there are impor- 
tant principles involving intake which work in 
the direction of excluding certain individuals. I 
believe it was a family court judge in New York 
State who once remarked that the worst home is 
preferable to the best institution. This kind of 
verbal bombshell (if indeed such a statement was 
ever actually made) was undoubtedly uttered, 
partially at least, for dramatic effect. Regardless, 
however, of how we feel about the degree of exag- 
geration that may or may not exist here, we 
should not be blind to the important kernel of 
truth contained in the remark, namely, that some 
children should not be removed from their homes 
under any circumstances, since they not only will 


not be helped but also will almost certainly be 
positively harmed by institutional placement. 
Certain shy and withdrawn youngsters, children 
with very fragile ego structures, some excessively 
passive and dependent individuals, those with 
pronounced sadomasochistic leanings, etc., are 
examples of persons who probably would not 
benefit from institutional placement unless the 
greatest care and prudence were exercised in 
choosing a facility with highly individualized 
treatment services. 


Individual vs. Group 


A similar highly important and related princi- 
ple should also be operative at intake, namely, the 
exclusion of certain individuals because of the 
harm that they might do to others, if not to them- 
selves. Earlier I had written, perhaps a bit too 
glibly, of not being “up tight’ about admitting 
certain types of offenders, such as sexually acting 
out youngsters and drug addicts (I might have 
added arsonists, violently assaultive types, etc.). 
In fairness to those who readily voice their objec- 
tion to accepting such referrals, it must be admit- 
ted that they are not altogether imagining or 
exaggerating the difficulties or dangers involved. 
It is easy to get carried away with feeling and 
concern about helping the needy and rejected 
individual to the point of losing sight of one’s 
obligation and responsibility to protect and foster 
the rights and well being of the group. 

This kind of tension and conflict between the 
needs and rights of the individual versus the 
needs and rights of the group leads quite naturally 
to what I consider to be the main thrust of this 
article, namely, that intake properly utilized is in 
many ways more of an art (based upon experi- 
ence, judgment, intuition, and feeling) than a 
science (based upon a set of precise criteria and 
the application of certain formulae). In practice 
I have found that the decision-making process for 
each individual consists of a kind of summing up 
of a series of pluses and minuses (not in any 
precise mathmatical or formal way, of course) 
to some kind of a passing or failing total, but that, 
over and above all this, there is a kind of gestalt 
factor which is the uniqueness of the individual 
in his own set of circumstances and personal char- 
acteristics. In a word, the whole is usually, if not 
always, somehow greater (occasionally less) than 
the sum of its parts. 
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So You Want To Open a Halfway House 


By RICHARD L. RACHIN* 


need for client services between highly su- 
pervised, well structured, institutional pro- 
grams and relatively free community living. In 
its popular function the halfway house has been 
a kind of decompression chamber through which 
institutional releasees are helped to avoid the so- 
cial-psychological bends of a too rapid reinvolve- 
ment in the “real world.” Although increasing 
numbers of halfway houses include treatment 
components, many are stili limited to providing 
bed and board, assistance in finding employment, 
and help in locating more permanent shelter. 
The need for short-circuiting unnecessary insti- 
tutional commitment has led to the development 
of the “halfway-in” house. Utilized primarily at 
this time for vouth, treatment considerations and 
responsibility-oriented, reality-bound, program- 
ming have been the hallmarks of these facilities. 
In addition to its traditional function, then, the 
halfway house can provide a means for diverting 
people from the institutional mill which, as so 
many have pointed out, has more often harmed 
than helped. As we are coming to learn, the need 
for removing anyone from community living 
should be confined to persons of legitimate danger 
to themselves—and how often this has been 
abused—or others. There are no other sensible 
reasons for doing this. The halfway-in utilization 
of the program for delinquents has catalyzed a 
movement away from the stark, antiseptic, emo- 
tionally uninvolved, and spiritually suffused pro- 
grams which traditionally operate under the 
halfway house rubric. The small therapeutic com- 
munity has replaced the way station, much to the 
advantage of people involved. This article dis- 
cusses the utilization of the halfway house for 
delinquent youths. The principles, however, are 
generally applicable to other groups whose need 
for this type of program are no less apparent. 


se HALFWAY HOUSE is intended to meet a 


The Halfway House: What, Who, How 


At one end of the residential correctional spec- 
trum the training school best meets the require- 


_*Mr. Rachin is chief, Bureau of Group Treatment, Divi- 
sion of Youth Services, Florida Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services, Tallahassee. 
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ments of relatively large and seriously problem- 
ridden populations. The institution is designed 
ideally to be self-contained and largely self-suffi- 
cient in its day-to-day operations. Highly struc- 
tured programming and security considerations 
are most appropriately met in this setting. The 
group foster home, at the other extreme, best 
accommodates children whose remaining in the 
community is jeopardized primarily by their own 
poor home situations. Provided with parent 
surrogates in warm, supportive, home-like set- 
tings, children with these needs require little or 
no planned treatment services. 

The halfway house is a versatile program pro- 
viding meaningful placement alternatives for 
youths with needs between these extremes. Its uti- 
lization can safely hasten release from institu- 
tions. It offers practical and realistic opportuni- 
ties for testing out one’s ability to deal responsibly 
and in a socially acceptable manner with the 
stresses of the “real world.” It improves 
significantly upon traditional institutional assess- 
ments of readiness for parole or unsupervised 
discharge which frequently bear little relationship 
to the realities of conventional community living. 
Youths failing on probation or with needs beyond 
that of foster or group homes can be placed in a 
halfway house and helped while still remaining 
in their own communities. The halfway house can 
also assist parolees whose behavior indicates the 
need for closer or more intensive treatment ser- 
vices than they can receive under ordinary parole 
supervision. In some cases, revocations or recom- 
mitments can be made more suitably to a halfway 
house than to the institution from which a youth 
was paroled. In effect its utilization is appropriate 
for a variety of needs within a broad middle- 
range of the correctional spectrum. 

Youths, and not referral sources, should be 
considered in selecting program residents. It 
should make no difference whether one is “half- 
way-in” or “halfway-out” of an institution. Al- 
though offense data alone are a poor index of 
suitability for this type program, heavy emphasis 
is still placed here both by the public and correc- 
tional administrators. The same undue stress 
seems to have been laid on clinical impressions 
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of personality difficulties. For some, diagnostic 
impressions have too frequently become self- 
fulfilling prophecies. With many youths, it has 
become interesting to speculate which came first, 
the disorder or the diagnostic impression. More 
dependable are selection procedures which mini- 
mize the past and focus on strengths, motivation, 
capacity for change, and more productive living. 

Halfway house candidates should be mature 
enough and have the capacity for participation 
in confrontative, probing, and anxiety-provoking 
examination of their day-to-day behavior. Equally 
important, they must express some interest in 
doing this. It is unimportant how sincere a youth 
may be in professing his concern about examining 
the utility of his behavior. Candidates, however, 
must convey some uneasiness about their lives 
and indicate at least a willingness to consider the 
possibility of doing things differently. They 
should be able to acknowledge an ability to cope 
responsibly with daily, unsupervised, community 
living. It should not matter whether they were 
successful in doing this previously. 

The importance of the peer group in influenc- 
ing and direeting behavior should not be ne- 
glected. For a treatment-oriented halfway house 
to operate effectively, residents must be able to 
concede that others with whom they live can 
understand their problems and empathize with 
their feelings, even though they might not agree 
with their explanations about them. 

Much can be gained by house membership 
which is representative of the “real world” in 
which residents are usually involved. People must 
learn to deal with life as they knew it and to 
which, realistically, they must be expected to 
return. Homogeneous groupings which therapeu- 
tically detour offenders from such “real life” 
exposures are, at best, apprenticeships from 
which most offenders must be expected to gradu- 
ate. Variables such as socioeconomic class, race, 
clinical impressions of emotional disturbance, 
offense, and intellectual (nonmentally defective) 
capacity offer no serious obstacles to effective 
group participation, interaction, and the develop- 
ment of cohesive group cultures. 

Age, however, cannot be discounted in design- 
ing group programs for adolescents. A variance 
of more than 2 or 3 years should be avoided in 
selecting youths for a halfway house. Program 
expectations, the kinds of responsibilities placed 
on residents, and peer pressure toward exacting 
norm-adhering behavior, require a degree of ma- 


turity and impulse control which youths less than 
16 years of age do not usually possess. Emotional 
maturity is a more important consideration, how- 
ever, than chronological age. 

Youths whose behavior appears, both to them- 
selves and others, to be beyond their ability to 
control, or who genuinely seem unconcerned about 
responsible decision-making at the time when 
interviewed for the halfway house, should not be 
admitted. By the same token, the unreliability 
and questionable validity of diagnoses and conven- 
tional personality measures warrant consideration 
of applicants otherwise ordinarily screened on the 
basis of their past records alone. While a youth 
who evinces a current inability to control his be- 
havior might make a poor program candidate, 
nevertheless, his concern about this behavior and 
what has been happening to his life may be more 
important considerations. 

Rather than establishing exclusionary criteria, 
a more realistic and productive approach would 
be to admit youths who possess certain positive 
characteristics, regardless of other considerations. 
These attributes should include: (1) a feeling of 
uneasiness, unhappiness, or discontent with one- 
self or his life and some concern about doing 
something to change it; (2) recognition and 
acceptance that one does or can control what 
happens to him, even though the past may have 
indicated he was unable to do much about it; (3) 
a willingness to examine things about himself 
with others, even though it may make him angry, 
unhappy, or embarrassed to do so; (4) a belief 
that other residents, and the program itself, will 
benefit from his participation. 

A preplacement ‘“peertake’” meeting (one’s 
peers take part in selecting youths for the pro- 
gram) is helpful in clearly and forcefully convey- 
ing—“the program means something to us” and 
“we make decisions” nature of the group norms. 
Residence should be limited to young people who 
both choose to be involved and are found accept- 
able by youths in the program. In addition, the 
newcomer should be required to make his own 
decision whether he can accept the responsibilities 
which participation entails. 

There are few delinquents who will not opt 
for what they perceive to be the more desirable 
of two alternatives placed before them. This does 
not mean that at the time he makes his decision, 
a youth should be expected realistically to choose 
between changing his behavior and remaining a 
delinquent; rather, in return for being in the com- 
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munity, under near conventional living circum- 
stances, a candidate must at least verbalize his 
acceptance of group (program) norms, values, 
and expectations. Of course, many youths will be 
doing little more than choosing between what they 
define as something which they want little part 
of (the halfway house) and something else which 
they want even less (the training school). Cer- 
tainly, the more sophisticated youths should be 
expected to opt for admittance not as a willing 
challenge to some ingrown delinquent attitudes 
and values, but rather as a conforming game- 
playing exercise at which many are quite experi- 
enced and adept. 

Changes in behavior do not usually occur unless 
some doubt is perceived about the efficacy of one’s 
present conduct in satisfying his needs and some 
alternative is identified with which the person can 
experiment. Enduring changes do not result un- 
less another mode of conduct is experienced as a 


more certain or desirable means for goal attain- 
ment. 


It is not important, therefore, that a candidate 
be truthful in discussing his “wanting,” but 
rather his “willingness” to take a “‘good hard 
honest look at himself” and the utility of his be- 
havior. To be accepted into the program, however, 
should be understood clearly by the newcomer to 
mean that he will be held to the terms of a “con- 
tractual arrangement” to which he must first 
agree. Stated succinctly, the following must be 
carefully stressed: 


1. Residents will be accepted only after they fully 
understand what the program involves, what will be 
expected of them, and providing that their participation 
is approved by youth and staff with whom they will 
live. No one can be sent against his will. Everyone 
makes his own decision to come. 

2. A youth cannot “stay the same” and remain in the 
program. Everyone must be expected to be doing more 
with himself tomorrow than he did today, and less 
tomorrow than he will do the day after. 

3. Not doing anything “wrong” (irresponsibly) should 
not be considered an indication of progress and may 
more properly be interpreted to mean just the oppo- 
site. What a person does “right” (responsibly) is what 
counts. 

4. “Good” or “bad” behavior has no meaning. Only 
responsible kinds of behavior have any value (utility). 
Everything a youth does or does not do he will be held 
accountable for from the day he enters the program. 
Self-defeating, escapist, or excuse-ridden antics should 
be viewed to be as deviant (irresponsible) as the more 
customarily recognized, overt, antisocial actions. 

5. The halfway house is neither a prison nor a sanc- 
tuary. Residents should neither be able to “do time,” nor 
avoid doing the most with the time available to them 
to complete treatment. Residence should be indetermin- 
ate, with the actual length of stay being a decision in 
which a youth himself, his peers, and staff should par- 
ticipate. No one should be permitted to remain beyond 
a maximum length of residence (which can vary from 


program to program) and there should be no fixed mini- 

mum period of time required or permitted. 

We have conceptualized our halfway house 
model as a residential treatment alternative for 
youths whose problems and needs, while beyond 
that of other community programs, are short of 
their requiring institutionalization. Our therapeu- 
tic community includes as the core of its program, 
intensive (daily, hour and one-half) responsibil- 
ity-oriented, reality-bound, group treatment meet- 
ings in which the focus is on the “here and now” 
and the primary change agents are one’s fellow 
program residents. 

The self-help treatment model is believed to 
offer advantages over more traditional treatment 
approaches in working with young people. Youth 
are much more responsive to the encouragement 
and pressure of their peers (with whom they can 
identify) to change their attitudes and behavior 
than they are to the ministrations of adult profes- 
sionsls. An atmosphere of trust and concern is 
required and the emotional involvement of resi- 
dents and staff far exceeds that customarily 
expected or found in traditional correctional pro- 
grams. It is the intensity of everyone’s (staff and 
residents) involvement that distinguishes our 
treatment model from most others. 

The voluntary nature of program participation 
must be emphasized. Admittance should not be 
automatic and alternatives to acceptance must be 
clearly spelled out. It must be stressed with the 
newcomer that he does not have to be in the pro- 
gram but rather has to want to be in the program. 

Residence of approximately 4 to 6 months may 
be anticipated in order to accomplish treatment 
goals. Candidates should clearly understand that 
residents must believe themselves to be capable 
of “solving their problems” within this period of 
time. Program expectations should be made ex- 
plicit. Progress must be expected each day. The 
longer a youth is in the program, the less need 
there should be for his remaining in the program. 
Responsibilities can and should increase with the 
length of residence. It should be emphasized that 
there are no privileges but only added responsibil- 
ities which are expected to accrue as one remains 
involved in treatment. Indeed, the longer a youth 
is in the program, the more demanding and diffi- 
cult should his participation become. The expec- 
tations which staff have for residents—what they 
believe them to be capable of accomplishing, and 
the time in which they feel they can do this—can 
either enhance or inhibit goal directed behavior. 
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Size Considerations 


The size of the program should be limited. An 
optimum population may range from 20 to 25 
youths. Several factors are considered in deter- 
mining this number: 

1. Per Capita cost which, of course, changes as 
a variable population numerator is placed over a 
fairly stable fixed-cost denominator.—Approxi- 
mately the same costs will be incurred for certain 
expenses (staff, utilities, communications, office 
equipment, building repairs, etc., give or take a 
range of about 18 to 25 residents). 

2. Developing and retaining the advantages of 
small group interaction.—While face-to-face rela- 
tionships are essential, the number of residents 
could vary depending on staff skills, architectural 
considerations, programming content, location, 
and other site considerations. Nevertheless, it 
appears that 30 is about the maximum number 
beyond which the attributes of close peer group 
interaction become jeopardized. Below 20, cost 
considerations become a problem. 

3. Not overwhelming a community with large 
numbers of new residents—Community accept- 
ance, which we will discuss later, must be care- 
fully considered and courted. It is not realistic 
to ignore the very real, if not too legitimate, fears 
and anxieties which people have when confronted 
with a halfway house opening in their neighbor- 
hood. While there is no simple relationship be- 
tween program size and the crescendo of commu- 
nity concern, it is wise to assume that the more 
“threatening” the type of population—that is, the 
greater its number, the more visible the facility, 
and the more “problem-ridden” its residents—the 
more anxious and less tolerant is a community’s 
reaction likely to appear. 

4. Given the many important and different 
considerations involved in selecting appropriate 
sites for a halfway house there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between the size of the pepulation and 
the available number of desirable sites.—Site 
location committees frequently must choose 
second, third, and even less desirable alternatives, 
not because of the unavailability of facilities 
within the preferred area, but because considera- 
tions of importance to the local community often 
have been neglected, if not ignored. A _ well- 
planned and meaningfully organized community 
relations campaign looms large as the most impor- 
tant consideration in planning halfway houses (or 
other community programs). 


Insufficient funding may require changes from 
an optimum size. At times, this may mean that 
larger (more than 25), or smaller (less than 20) 
residents must be considered. The advantages of 
face-to-face interaction, however, must always be 
balanced against budgetary concerns. 


Site Selection 


Site selection is extremely important. As much 
time as possible should be set aside for this pur- 
pose. The time allotted can vary depending on the 
nature of the program, the particular area being 
considered, whether the structure is to be built, 
or leased, and the actual construction or renova- 
tion time contemplated. Six months should be a 
minimum and a year ideal. Plans must be drawn, 
contracts let, and changes made. An unhurried 
pace permits careful and important planning. 

Community leaders should be contacted early 
and informed of an agency’s plans. This is par- 
ticularly true when programs are designed for 
offender groups. To do otherwise is to omit gain- 
ing and risk alienating the support of people and 
agencies whose acceptance and involvement is 
essential. It makes little sense, and it is unlikely, 
that efforts to confront a community with a fait 
accompli will succeed. This simply polarizes com- 
munity resistance and hinders understanding and 
cooperation. 

Site selection requires planning and care. 
There are few, if any, ideal locations. Both the 
advantages and disadvantages of a site should be 
carefully evaluated and weighed against each 
other. Once a target area is chosen, it is helpful 
to consider the following: 

® Brokers familiar with the area can be en- 
gaged. 

® If the agency has a field staff in the prospec- 
tive target area, its assistance should be enlisted. 

© Community leaders are well informed about 
available real estate. Their help in site selection 
is invaluable. In addition, their involvement 
makes it more likely that the program will gain 
recognition as a cooperative, community-agency 
venture to which all can more easily become com- 
mitted. The expense in time and cost of site loca- 
tion efforts may be lowered appreciably by the 
cooperation and assistance of community leaders. 

® Public agencies in particular should seek out 
and contact other governmental agencies in the 
target area for a discussion and appraisal of the 
“do’s” and “don’ts.” Local social agency directors 
are usually privy to the kinds of information 
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which indigenous leaders may be reluctant to 
furnish or find it difficult to be objective about. 
Directors of these agencies are important, there- 
fore, to call upon for an assessment of the com- 
munity pulse and the likely reactions of local 
leaders. 

® Agency staff, who are residents in the target 
area, can also provide important leads and infor- 
mation. These people should not be overlooked for 
other reasons—they can be of assistance, or on 
the other hand, they may make it difficult to es- 
tablish positive community relations. 

Selecting a site within the target area requires 
careful attention to several matters: 

® The neighborhood chosen must be zoned 
properly. It is important to have a statement in 
writing from the zoning board that the use in- 
tended for the property is not in conflict with 
local zoning regulations. 

® Public transportation must be accessible and 
within walking distance of the facility. Residents 
should be able to travel (to work, school, clinics, 
recreation, etc.) during most times and days of 
the week. If possible, locations which offer access 
to alternative means of public travel are prefer- 
able. The office vehicle should not be required to 
transport residents for any reasons other than 
emergency trips or group outings. 

® Residents should be able to come and go and 
mix in with the neighborhood as much as possible. 
Program participants must feel relatively com- 
fortable and safe in the area selected. A racially, 
culturally, and economically diverse community 
offers advantages to mixed populations. 

® The architecture should be planned to blend 
in with that existing in the area selected. For ex- 
ample, a 25-bed multistory, ultra-modern building 
would not be suitably located on a block of modest 
single family residences. 

® Signs, flag staffs, or other official-looking 
designations should be avoided. The facility will 
be no stranger to block residents who can, when 
necessary, quickly direct visitors to the building. 

® Offender groups are not readily received in 
quiet residential communities. Commercial-resi- 
dential areas or locations adjoining light indus- 
trial sections are preferred. Areas in transition 
also provide good sites in which to locate. The 
community, however, should not be disorganized 
or deteriorating, but could be one where this proc- 
ess has stabilized or been reversed. 

© Commercial services (barber, shoe repair, 


snack shops, cleaners, etc.) should be within walk- 
ing distance of the facility. 


Community Relations 


The halfway house should be designed to make 
maximum use of local resources including educa- 
tional, religious, vocational, recreational, and 
medical services. 

Community programs have both an opportunity 
and obligation to tap in on the skills, counsel, and 
support of volunteers, local citizen groups, and 
service organizations. Local colleges are usually 
willing to develop mutually beneficial relation- 
ships. 

As community-based programs, halfway houses 
must be community integrated and involved, and 
responsive to the concerns, fears, and anxieties 
of their neighbors. Halfway houses which fail to 
establish close and effective community relations 
may expect, at best, suspicion and frequent mis- 
understandings of their program. Open hostility 
is equally as likely an occurrence. It is unwise and 
mistaken to regard the community as a necessary 
evil into which the facility has been thrust. There 
are only advantages to be gained from open, regu- 
lar, and responsive community relations. 

Certainly, a careful assessment should be made 
of a community’s probable reaction to a proposed 
halfway house. There are very few desirable areas 
to locate where much deliberate and time-consum- 
ing planning need not be spent in developing pre- 
program community relations. Some people and 
organizations will be antagonistic. Others may be 
equally as opposed but less open about it. People 
will be resistive; probably most will be suspicious 
and uncertain about whether the halfway house 
will not depreciate property values, result in a 
crime wave, or simply be a burden on already 
existing community services. 

It is always helpful in the planning stages to 
meet individually with community leaders to 
discuss the program and their reaction to it. They 
must be permitted and encouraged to air their 
questions and misgivings. It is not likely that 
those who favor the proposal will acknowledge 
this at large community meetings. The numbers 
opposed initially are not nearly as important as 
determining who the opposition is, its following, 
and motivation. 

Community leaders approached individually 
may be expected to react favorably in most cases. 
Their positions as community leaders, however, 
must be considered and recognized as a factor 
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which makes it difficult to gain their open support. 
Realistically, the problem of enlisting community 
support lies in assuaging the anxieties of the least- 
informed but potentially most vocal community 
groups. Community leaders often are placed in 
the difficult position of reconciling their profes- 
sional judgments with their roles as the represent- 
ative voice of their communities. Planning a half- 
way house requires recognizing the difficult 
position in which community leaders are placed 
when their support and assistance are solicited. 

Communication is an ongoing and two-way 
process. It is extremely important to appoint staff 
early to assume responsibility for building and 
maintaining positive community relations. Enlist- 
ing community support requires recruiting indig- 
enous spokesmen of whom and with whom citizen 
groups will be much less suspicious and more 
likely to cooperate. Early consideration should be 
given to organizing local leaders into a community 
relations committee. Their involvement serves 
quickly to establish a positive agency image. The 
committee’s importance later on as a_ buffer 
between the program and community should not 
be ignored. Its value is inestimable in times of 
crises. A community relations committee can be 
employed for fund-raising, obtaining special ser- 
vices, and other important purposes. In a nutshell, 
forming this committee is probably the single 
most important task facing new program admin- 
istrators. 

Programs that are successful in establishing 
effective working relationships with local agency 
and citizen groups have carefully planned and 
systematically organized their efforts to enlist 
community support. It pays dividends to meet at 
least once monthly (once every two weeks before 
the program opens) with the community rela- 
tions committee whose advice and assistance 
should be sought regularly. It must be made clear 
in the beginning, however, that this is not a 
policy-setting board. 

A helpful sequence for establishing sound com- 
munity relations is as follows: 

® Meet individually with local leaders of gov- 
ernment, planning boards, private and public 
social, health, and welfare agencies, fraternal, 
church, and neighborhood improvement groups. 
Local police support is essential. If school-age 
populations are involved, school authorities should 
be contacted. This list is not inclusive and is only 
suggestive of the many important groups to 
contact. 


® A steering committee of local leaders should 
be formed. It is helpful to have this group meet 
regularly to permit recognition and assurance of 
their mutual interest and support for the pro- 
gram. 

© The program should be explained honestly. 
It is inadvisable and mistaken to not discuss the 
program in all its ramifications—this means 
difficulties and problems expected, as well as 
benefits and advantages. 

® The assistance of neighborhood leaders, 
whose support has been enlisted previously, will 
do much to temper community antagonism and 
help avoid negative opposition forces from polar- 
izing. 

® Regularly scheduled meetings should be held 
both during the planning stages and after the 
program opens. It is helpful to think of annual 
or semiannual community meetings (open houses) 
to which all who are interested may come to visit, 
meet staff, and learn of the progress, problems, 
and needs of the halfway house. 

Administrators should realize that there is a 
relationship between what is “put into the com- 
munity” and what one expects to “get out of it.” 
The halfway house should not only be able to 
utilize community resources, but it also should 
provide some reciprocal measure of service to the 
community. It is good practice to encourage vari- 
ous community organizations to hold their regu- 
larly scheduled meetings occasionally in the facil- 
ity. The dining room or lounge may be large 
enough to lend itself for this purpose. Neighbor- 
hood block associations, civic improvement clubs, 
and fraternal organizations are examples of the 
many groups which could be scheduled period- 
ically. The advantages to this type of community- 
center involvement far outweigh any inconven- 
ience. 

Given a sensitive and community-responsive 
staff, a halfway house can help strengthen the 
fabric of community organization and relations. 
The community should be encouraged to look upon 
the halfway house as intimately and meaningfully 
involved in neighborhood affairs—regardless 
whether the facility is directly affected by partic- 
ular issues or not. 

It is a mistake for community programs not to 
be concerned about day-to-day neighborhood prob- 
lems and activities. Communities will not accept 
halfway houses and offer their support until and 
unless the agency and its staff can convince local 
people of their concern and interest in neighbor- 


hood affairs. For this reason, it behooves admin- 
istrators of community programs to avoid isolat- 
ing themselves or even giving this appearance to 
their neighbors. It is also unrealistic to expect 
residents to benefit from halfway house programs 
in which the administration itself avoids rather 
than confronts the realities and responsibilities 
of community involvement. 


Space Requirements 


® Two youths to a bedroom is a desirable num- 
ber. Although some raise questions about sexual 
problems where two youths share a room, experi- 
ence would likely demonstrate that staff anxieties 
and expectations are a more important consider- 
ation. When space or economy reasons do not per- 
mit two to a room, as many as four youths in a 
single room could be accommodated. 

® The rooms can be small, but should allow 
enough space for furniture and lounging. It is 
important that each room have its own window. 
When more than two youths occupy a room, bunk 
beds are fine space conservers. Two youths can 
share a single dresser and one large table (in 
addition to having space available in some other 
part of the building) for school work, letter 
writing, etc. A single closet or clothing bar can be 
shared to hang garmets. 

® Steel furniture is a much more practical 
investment both in terms of its durability and 
cost. Durable plastic chairs, table tops, etc., are 
also worth consideration. 

® Sleeping two to a room, 12 double and three 
single rooms would be ideal for 25 youths. The 
two additional single rooms should be available 
for emergencies (unexpected visitors, unantici- 
pated admittances, and postponed releases). The 
single rooms would be multipurpose quarters. 
Youths for whom some program crisis, illness, or 
other reason made it important for them to sleep 
alone, could have this space available. In addition, 
three larger, single sleeping rooms should be re- 
served for staff, trainees, and guests. Each of 
these rooms should also have its own toilet and 
shower. 

® When the sleeping rooms are above the first 
floor, brick or masonry construction should be 
preferred. Horizontal construction offers many 
advantages over vertical designs. The building 
should permit quick and easy egress in case of fire, 
especially from sleeping areas. At least three exits 
from any part of the building should be available. 

® Space should be provided for adequate stor- 
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age of household supplies, clothing, recreation 
equipment, etc. These rooms should have adequate 
ventilation and be located in places where access 
and purpose is considered. Space should also be 
set aside for combustibles which meets with the 
approval of the local fire department. It is impor- 
tant to invite the fire marshal to inspect the 
(plans) building, and make periodic recommen- 
dations. Local fire regulations should be complied 
with and fire drills held regularly. 

® Both the dining room and kitchen should be 
situated in areas that can be closed at times other 
than when meals are being served. The kitchen 
should be large enough for a commercial freezer, 
refrigerator, and stove, as well as offer adequate 
working space for the cook and helpers. If a 
building is being constructed, some of the larger 
pieces of equipment should be delivered before the 
door-bucks and partitions are installed. Large 
equipment should not be ordered until all perti- 
nent dimensions are known. 

® Conference rooms are intended primarily 
for the daily group treatment meetings which 
form the core of our halfway house model. Their 
use, however, should be multipurpose (staff meet- 
ing rooms, classrooms, and quiet study areas). 
A location should be chosen which is away from 
the noise and hub of building activities. The offices 
must also afford some privacy and quiet, but 
should be easily and readily identifiable to visitors 
and permit visual control of the main entrance. 

® There are many advantages to having a 
resident superintendent. It is not likely, however, 
that such a job requirement will interest qualified 
applicants unless salaries are made attractive, and 
modern, pleasant, living accommodations are pro- 
vided. If residence is required, it should be made 
available without cost. 

Approximately 9,000 square feet is suggested 
for a 25-bed halfway house. Construction costs 
vary but can range from $20 to $30 a square foot 
in the types of communities discussed. Facilities 
can also be leased. Per capita operating costs for 
the halfway house model discussed are about 
$11.15 per day. Properly planned, halfway houses 
can still be built for less than half the cost and 
operated at about two-thirds the amount per bed 
of traditional institutional programs. Large in- 
vestments in buildings, time-consuming architec- 
tural planning, and relatively long construction 
periods can be avoided by leasing which also 
makes it possible to open these programs with 
comparative ease. 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


Cost considerations alone should make it nec- 
essary to explore alternatives to institutionalizing 
people. Studied in the light of any fair appraisal 
of the benefits derived from traditional correc- 
tional systems, our weary dependence on institu- 
tions would likely evaporate. The bulk of our 
offender populations (adult and juvenile) do not 
belong in institutions. An increasing number of 
legislators and correctional administrators have 
become aware of this and appear committed to 
see changes brought about. Our prisons and con- 
ventional juvenile institutional programs are as 
much an anachronism as a social cancer. One of 
these days we may understand that our horror and 
fear of crime and criminals is by no means unre- 
lated to our ignorance and apathy as to its causes 
and our “medicine man” approach to its cure. 
Unwittingly, criminal behavior has been nurtured 
‘and exacerbated by the public’s ignorance about 
the consequences of traditional correctional prac- 
tices. In this regard, poorly located, punitively 
designed, and primitively programmed institu- 
tions, in which far too many offenders spend time, 
are monuments to our ignorance. 

1 Hans Mattick, ‘‘Foreword: A _ Discussion of the Issue,” The 
Future of Imprisonment in a Free Society, Volume 2. St. Leo- 


nard’s Chicago. 1965, p. 8. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Space requirements for halfway houses and _ budgetary infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to the author at 311 South 
Calhoun Street, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 


We are not discovering anything new. As Hans 
Mattick pointed out in a volume which should be 
required reading for anyone apprehensive about 
the failings of our correctional system, some of 
the same points were made over a century ago. 
Mattick reminds us that, “The thirty-seven prin- 
ciples enunciated at that time (1870) by the fore- 
most prison administrators in this country 
touched upon every significant phase of imprison- 
ment and many of the recommendations made 
still remain to be implemented by most of the 
prisons existing today.’’* Not too much has hap- 
pened since Mattick wrote this. There are excep- 
tions, however, where dramatic progress, no 
matter how long overdue, is being made. The 
move toward community programs and more 
socially and psychologically productive living 
seems to be catching hold. 

While institutions have become much more 
humane in treating offenders, vested interests 
which many have in jobs, contracts, and payrolls, 
remain as the most obvious and difficult problems 
with which reformers must struggle. When the 
needs of offenders, as well as the public, are placed 
above parochial interests and concerns, the use 
of community programs should increase signifi- 
cantly. Until this happens, halfway houses will 
remain a sorely needed, underutilized, albeit read- 
ily available correctional “Best Buy.’ 


‘b BASIC FACT in the correctional process justifies continued work by 
other than institutional means. This is that offenders who had had 
difficulties in adjusting to society before commitment can hardly be ex- 
pected to resolve them by being isolated from society. From this it follows 
that unless somewhere within the training-treatment experience the of- 
fender is helped to develop a positive social experience and to identify with 
the aims of his society, the custodial experience is very likely to continue 
to result in failure—OLIVER J. KELLER, JR., and BENEDICT S. ALPER in 
Halfway Houses: Community-Centered Correction and Treatment. 
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Work Release Legislation 


By LAWRENCE S. RootT* 


munity is continuing to gain popularity in 

corrections. A program often associated with 
this idea is “‘work release,” alternately known as 
“day parole, work furlough, day work, outmate 
program, daylight parole, intermittent jailing, 
and private prerelease work.”’! 

The United States had its first work release 
program in Wisconsin in 1913. The enabling 
legislation, the Huber Law, allows selected mis- 
demeanants to work during the day in the com- 
munity and return to jail at night. Forty years 
passed before the concept moved to other states. 
In 1957 the first work release program for felons 
was authorized in North Carolina. Since then, pro- 
grams have been authorized in a majority of the 
states, though the extent of implementation has 
varied considerably.” 

Labor, as a part of the correctional process, 
has been present in many contexts. The Quaker 
conception of penitence included a work compo- 
nent intended to teach a trade while developing 
greater industriousness. Chain gangs, prison 
farms, and state-use manufacturing are existing 
systems which utilize inmate labor. In addition 
to these systems of labor, most of the main- 
tenance tasks in the institution are performed by 
inmates. Barnes and Teeters, in New Horizons 
in Criminology, view labor as fulfilling a variety 
of purposes from punishment and discipline to 
relieving monotony and earning money.* Work 
release arises from this background, but it moves 
the participants out into the community, instead 
of continuing the traditional isolation of pris- 
oners. The legislation which allows for the en- 
actment of work release programs gives the 
defining features of the work release structure. 
To understand a work release program, one must 
first be aware of its legislative underpinnings. 

In order to gain a perspective on the various 
types of legislative models of work release laws, 
requests for copies of work release legislation 
were sent to each state, the District of Columbia, 
and New York City. Of the 40 responses received, 
some sent copies of their work release legislation, 


[munity is of the offender within the com- 


*At the time this was written Mr. Root was supervisor 
of the Community Correction Center in Trenton, N.J. 
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while others sent descriptive material and related 
information. These responses were compared to 
determine the significant aspects of the legis- 
lation. 

The need for legislation allowing work release 
varies from state to state. Though it is unclear 
that a specific law is needed, those programs 
initiated have officially begun only after such 
legislation has been passed.* But whether such 
enabling legislation is technically needed becomes 
a moot point after passage. Once a work release 
law is passed, it defines the basic restrictions 
and directions of the program. In that sense, 
legislation on the state level can be examined 
descriptively to see not only the stated objectives 
of the legislation but also the guidelines for im- 
plementation. In most legislation, the guidelines 
include the following areas: the extent of fur- 
lough privileges, the jurisdiction of responsibility 
for implementation, criteria for selection of par- 
ticipants and types of employment, requirements 
for housing of participants, restrictions on the 
disbursement of participants’ earnings, and pro- 
vision for penalties for violations of the work 
release agreement. 

Many of the laws follow the statutory pattern 
of the Federal work release legislation. For this 
reason, there are similarities among some states 
in sections of the legislation. The similarities are 
most easily seen in the sections dealing with wage 
disbursement and restrictions on employment. 


Stated Objectives 


The stated objectives of work release legisla- 
tion, like those of most other legislation, repre- 
sent the explanation of the law to the public. 
The objectives usually are not specific and, if 
they have any function at all with regard to im- 
plementation, it is to give the intent of the law, 
to create a spirit for implementation. 

The “rehabilitation” of the offender is the 
prime stated reason of the legislation. Rehabilita- 
tion is most often thought of as skill training 
or education® and developing greater responsi- 
bility to society.* Generally, stated objectives of 
legislation revolve around these two views of the 
needs of the offender. 
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Extent of Furlough Privileges 


The legislation specifies the purposes for which 
a participant of the work release program may 
be released from custody. As the name implies, 
“work release’ always involves release from cus- 
tody in order to work in the community. All of 
the work release legislation reviewed in this study 
also authorizes release for education and voca- 
tional training. Wisconsin, which had the earliest 
program for misdemeanants in the United States, 
did not have legislative approval for work release 
for felons in state institutions until 1965.7 Ini- 
tially, authorization was only for employment in 
the community and it was not until 1967 that 
release was authorized for education and train- 
ing.§ 

Some state legislation allows release from con- 
finement to seek employment. Release for seeking 
residence, though occasionally incorporated into 
the work release legislation, is related to making 
postrelease arrangements rather than arrange- 
ments for participation in work release. 

Medical release is allowed in some legislation, 
such as that of South Carolina? and New York 
City.'° More general classifications of release are 
occasionally present, giving greater flexibility to 


implementation. South Carolina allows furloughs 
for “any compelling reason consistent with the 


public interest.”'! Maryland permits weekend 
leaves for work releasees who have 2 months or 
less remaining to serve on their sentences and 
who have successfully completed at least 4 months 
on work release.'!? Hawaii includes furloughs for 
“social reorientation” in its legislation, opening 
the doors to a variety of opportunities.'* North 
Dakota mentions that furloughs can be authorized 
for “an educational or other rehabilitation pro- 
gram.’’'* All of these more general authorizations 
lend the possibility of greater flexibility to the 
programs implemented by the state authorities. 

In summary, it can be said that the legislative 
authorization for work release allows employment 
and education or training. In addition, some 
states authorize release for use of other com- 
munity facilities. 


Administration of Work Release 


Work release programs, particularly when 
based in outreach centers away from the institu- 
tion, are hybrid programs; it is not clear who 
should choose participants. The correctional 
authority is usually responsible for the implemen- 
tation of the program itself, but decisions con- 


cerning the partial freedom of work release are 
related to the “just punishment” sentence of the 
court, as well as the early release decision of the 
paroling authority.!> The legislation for work re- 
lease occasionally considers the interaction of 
these three areas, though usually the responsibil- 
ity for program implementation is in the hands of 
the correctional authority. 

Where a person is sentenced to less than 1 
year, the sentencing judge often makes the de- 
cision about participation in a work release pro- 
gram.'* In the District of Columbia, only mis- 
demeanants are allowed to participate in work 
release, and there participation is entirely the 
decision of the sentencing judge.'* However, most 
inmates in state institutions are felons and are 
serving sentences of more than 1 year. 

In North Carolina, the applicants are divided 
according to length of sentence. If a person has 
a sentence of less than 5 years, the sentencing 
court may authorize work release; if more than 
5 years, the Board of Parole has the entire re- 
sponsibility.18 In Arizona, the applicant is author- 
ized by the sentencing court in all cases.’® 

There are other legislative provisions which 
are related to the recommendation of the court, 
but the final responsibility for the selection of 
candidates rests with the correctional authority. 
The legislation of Pennsylvania restricts the cor- 
rectional authority from accepting an applicant 
for work release over the objections of the sen- 
tencing court.2° In Oregon, such veto power re- 
mains with the court until the applicant has com- 
pleted one-quarter of his sentence.*! After that 
time, the court is not consulted. If the judge, at 
sentencing, prescribes the option of work release, 
the applicant must still be approved by the work 
release administrator.?? It is assumed that such 
a prescription would be for those sentenced to 
short terms. 

Wisconsin, when establishing its program for 
felons, provided the sentencing court with a 10- 
day period to object to any person applying for 
work release.2* Four years later the law was 
changed, removing the necessity of informing the 
courts of pending decisions.7* 

The legislation of New York State places the 
burden of implementation upon both the divisions 
of correction and parole. The commissioner of 
correction establishes the rules “with the approval 
of the chairman of the board of parole,” though 
final approval of candidates is the decision of the 
warden of the institution.25 The New York legis- 
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lation includes appropriations to both the division 
of correction and the division of parole. The ap- 
propriation was $23,000 to the former and 
$13,000 to the latter.**° The ratio of appropria- 
tions can be taken as reflective of the responsi- 
bilities of the respective divisions. 

In other legislation, there is no mention of 
either the courts or the paroling authority.** °° 
In Montana, on the other hand, the Board of 
Pardons has sole responsibility for determining 
eligibility.*® 

In state work release programs generally, it 
can be said that the responsibility for selection 
of work release candidates is in the hands of the 
correctional authority with consideration given 
in some cases to the sentencing court and the 
paroling authority. 


Criteria for Participants 


Though the implementation of work release 
programs usually involves restrictions on par- 
ticipation which exclude the majority of those 
incarcerated, those restrictions are usually not 
stated in the enabling legislation.*® Most states 
do not attempt to establish statutory restrictions, 
but choose rather to delegate that task to the 
authority responsible for the program. The legis- 
lation of North Dakota, for instance, allows the 
Parole Board to choose participants who are 
“not a high security risk,” “not likely to commit 
a crime of violence,” and who are “likely to be 
rehabilitated by such program (sic).’’?! 

Other legislation is even less specific. The 
Louisiana law specifies that “any convict sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at hard labor” may be 
considered for work release.*? The law of Virginia 
requires “proficiency in any trade or occupation” 
in addition to being “trustworthy.” 

The laws of Illinois, South Dakota, and Mass- 
achusetts are the only examples received of spe- 
cific restrictions according to offense. Illinois pro- 
hibits from participation those who have been 
convicted of kidnapping, treason, and murder.*4 
South Dakota lists, in addition to kidnapping and 
murder, rape, mayhem, and assault with intent 
to do great bodily harm.*° The General Laws of 
Massachusetts specify offenses which would auto- 
matically exclude potential participants. The list 
not only includes the expected categories of as- 
saultive behavior and sexual offense, but also 
“Robbery, Not Being Armed,” “Confining or Put- 
ting in Fear a Person for the Purpose of Stealing” 
and “Unnatural and Lascivious Acts.’ 


Some states have statutory restrictions upon 
the participants’ sentences, which indirectly re- 
flect a restriction based on one’s offense. Wiscon- 
sin, when first instituting work release for felons, 
excluded those serving life sentences,*? but in 
1969, revised the law to allow them once they are 
eligible for parole.** In Vermont, an inmate serv- 
ing a life sentence or under sentence for a cap- 
ital offense may be considered after he has 
served 5 years of his sentence.*® Massachusetts 
excludes those with life sentences and the legis- 
lation takes a different tack than other states. 
The commissioner of correction is empowered 
to promulgate rules which will include a specifica- 
tion of “reasonable periods of confinement ... 
before an inmate may be permitted to engage in 
day work.”’*° 

Parole eligibility is often considered as a fac- 
tor in program eligibility. Minnesota requires 
that a participant not only be eligible for parole 
but also be under consideration for parole.*! 
The legislation of New York permits considera- 
tion for work release when the applicant is within 
1 year of parole eligibility.*2 North Carolina 
specifies that any inmate who has a sentence of 
less than 5 years is eligible once he has served 
one-quarter of his sentence.** 

Tennessee indicates in its legislation that only 
a “first-term inmate” is allowed to participate 
in work release. A first-term inmate is defined 
as a man “without a prior record of thirty (30) 
days or more detention upon a conviction for a 
felonious crime ... 

Though the implementation of work release 
programs always involves eligibility restrictions, 
most of the specific restrictions do not originate 
in the legislation. 


Disbursements of Work Releasee’s Wages 


Most correctional institutions do not allow in- 
mates to have money on their persons. Whatever 
items are needed for personal use are purchased 
through a commissary, with either chits or vou- 
chers. When an inmate is employed in the com- 
munity, his wages are turned over to the 
institution, and so there must be regulation of 
the institution’s disbursement of such wages. Re- 
strictions upon the spending of wages enable the 
institution to channel the inmate’s funds for 
specific purposes. Most of the legislation reviewed 
specifies a list of purposes for which wages can 
be disbursed. Though the order in which the 
purposes are listed may not completely reflect 
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the priorities of the legislature, the variations 
involving support of dependents, the payment of 
fines or debts, and accumulation of savings seem 
particularly relevant. 

The table on this page lists the allowed dis- 
bursements specified in the legislation of 20 
states. In 19 states disbursement for payment 
to the housing facility for room and board is 
the first disbursement allowed, while expenses 
for travel and incidentals related to employment 
are listed second. Washington is the only state 
to reverse the order of these first two. 

Support of dependents is most often listed as 
the third priority for disbursement. Such dis- 
bursement is either voluntary or mandatory. In 
the latter case, the legislation specifies that the 
amount of support to be paid will be determined 
by an outside authority. In the cases of Maryland 
and Connecticut, for instance, the support pay- 
ments are determined by the local welfare de- 
partment.*® 46 


PRIORITIES ESTABLISHED BY STATUTE FOR DISBURSEMENT 
OF WORK FURLOUGH WAGES 
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Payment of Fines 


Transportation 
and Incidental 
and Debts 


Expenses 
Savings for 


Support of 
Dependents 
Release 


California 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Montana 

New Jersey 
New York 
New York City 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


“Unclear from literature received. 


In Montana the district judge performs a similar 
function.47 Only three state laws list savings or 
payment of fines or debts ahead of the support 
of dependents. North Dakota and Oregon list the 
payment of fines and debts before support of de- 
pendents; Vermont places the accumulation of 


savings ahead of such support. The Vermont legis- 
lation, which parallels that in the Oregon law, 
states that support of dependents will be paid 
“of any additional balance” remaining after the 
disbursements for the previously listed pur- 
poses. #8 

Georgia, Illinois, Montana, and Texas list no 
other disbursements, but it seems unlikely that 
programs in those states do not allow use of 
wages for savings as well as for payment of fines. 
Connecticut, Maryland, and Vermont list savings 
as an allowed disbursement but make no mention 
of the payment of debts or fines; North Carolina, 
New York City, and South Dakota do the op- 
posite. The remaining 10 states list the payment 
of fines and debts before savings for release. 

It can be seen that the legislation usually lists 
disbursements in the following order: (1) room 
and board payments; (2) travel and incidental 
expenses; (3) support of dependents; (4) pay- 
ments of fines and debts; and, (5) savings for 
release. Variations in this pattern may reflect 
differences in the priorities of the legislatures. 


Housing of Work Release Participants 


In the legislation of many states, mention is 
made of housing arrangements for work releasees. 
The fact that state institutions generally incar- 
cerate men from all areas of the state indicates 
that if a work releasee is to maintain a continu- 
ity of work experience after release, he must have 
a job in the area of his home. County jails pro- 
vide a network of local facilities which can in- 
carcerate a man during nonworking hours. Most 
work release laws permit state institutions to 
contract with other political subdivisions for the 
housing of state prisoners who are engaged in 
work release programs. Georgia is an exception, 
specifying that work releasees may not be 
housed in county jails.*® 

Some legislation also specifies that if the work 
releasee remains in the institution proper, he 
must be housed in a separate unit.®°5! Other 
states have no such specification in their legisla- 
tion. 

The third housing arrangement authorized in 
legislation involves the development and use of 
a “halfway house or work release center.’ 
Tennessee allows the use of “supervised con- 
finement facilities” in addition to county jails,** 
while Washington mentions the use of some other 
“appropriate supervised facility.’”°+ The legisla- 
tion of Hawaii permits the establishment of 
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“conditional release centers” which house not 
more than 15 men.®* Such legislation does not 
specify the form or administration of such facili- 
ties and these decisions are left to the imple- 
menting authority. 

In summary, the legislation generally allows 
the use of county detention facilities for housing 
work release inmates. Also, in addition to the 
institutions themselves, special work release 
houses can be developed and utilized in some 
states. 


Employment Provisions 


Restrictions of work release employment situ- 
ations are similar for all the legislation reviewed. 
The legislation generally mentions three condi- 
tions for acceptable employment. First, the work 
releasee must not work in a skill area if there 
is already a surplus of labor in that area. 
Secondly, his working conditions and pay must 
be commensurate with those who are not incar- 
cerated. The third condition specifies that if there 
is a union involved, it must be consulted, and 
no work releasee can work while a labor dispute 
is in progress. These three conditions form the 
legislative guidelines for employment of work 
releasees. 


Violations of the Work Release Agreement 


The following sentence appears in a variety 
of forms in most legislation, though some states 
provide a special penalty for an escape from 
work release. 

If any inmate in the status of a day work per- 
mittee leaves his place of employment, or, having 
been ordered by the commissioner to return to the 
prison or institution, as the case may be, neglects or 
refuses to do so, he shall be held to have escaped 
said prison or institution ... 
Maryland has classed such an escape as a mis- 

demeanor rather than a felony.®? New York State 
amended its penal code to include ‘‘absconding 
from work release in the first degree’ as a 
felony.** After initially stating that an escape 
from work release would be considered in the 
same way as any other escape from confinement, 
New York City repealed that section of the work 
release law, replacing it with “absconding from 
work release in the second degree,” as a mis- 
demeanor.*” 


Summary 


The objectives of work release are rehabilita- 
tion and skill training. Release is allowed for 


education and employment and, occasionally, for 
use of other community facilities. The actual im- 
plementation is usually delegated to state correc- 
tional authorities, though the sentencing court 
and the paroling authority may be involved. There 
are usually no specific prohibitions concerning 
who may participate, though general guidelines 
are often stated. The legislation does specify how 
the wages of a work releasee may be disbursed, 
almost always giving highest priority to the pay- 
ment of room and board. Authorization is often 
given to segregate work releasees from other in- 
mates. Such housing may be in an isolated area 
within a larger institution, in a county jail, or in 
a special work release center. The only guidelines 
with regard to employment are related to fair 
labor practices. Violations of the rules of work 
release are usually considered an escape from cus- 
tody. A few states have chosen to define an escape 
from work release as a specific type of escape, 
with less severe punishments associated with it. 

Essentially the legislation forms the statutory 
bounds of state work release programs. There is 
a great deal of latitude possible for the implemen- 
tation. Whether or not the latitude is used in- 
novatively is the responsibility of the state cor- 
rectional authorities. 
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HERE IS at present in various countries a 
range of policies relating to visits of women 
to penal institutions and furloughs of pris- 
oners to their homes. Social visits are, of course, 
almost universally allowed. An increasing number 
of Anglo-American and English correctional in- 
stitutions and some in Argentina permit fur- 
loughs to visit home. In Mexico and in several 
other Latin American countries conjugal visits 
in addition to social visits are the rule. Finally, 
as in many Swedish prisons, visiting practices 
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of discharge is likely to be lower than outside. 
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Attitudes Toward Conjugal 
Visits for Prisoners’ 
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may include all three types: social, conjugal, and 
home. 


Visiting Practices in Mexico 


One objective in a 1967 exploratory study of 
seven prisons in Mexico was to review the admin- 
istrative policies on conjugal visiting and, more 
specifically, to determine the reactions of inmates 
and staff to the practice. Interviews with prison 
directors were tape-recorded. Eleven-page ques- 
tionnaires, in Spanish, were filled out by repre- 
sentative samples of prisoners. Questions perti- 
nent for this particular study were the following: 
During the past month did you have conjugal 
visits? If so, how many? Were your visits with 
your wife, your friend, prostitutes, or with com- 
binations of these? Of what importance were 
these visits to you? 

Since the persistently high rates for illiteracy 
in Mexico are reflected in the high proportions of 
Mexican prisoners who are illiterate,' an effort 
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was made to obtain information from at least a 
small sample of those inmates who could not read 
and respond in writing to the questionnaire. By 
assigning to each uneducated prisoner a compe- 
tent educated monitor, we were successful in 
obtaining responses from a total of 27 illiterates 
located in five of the seven prisons. The literate 
prisoner would read to his illiterate fellow inmate 
the questions with possible answers and record 
the illiterate’s responses on the questionnaire 
sheets. Thus, of the total 376 respondents, 349 
were literates who completed the questionnaires 
by themselves and 27 were illiterates who re- 
sponded verbally to the questions. 

Of these 376 prisoners, 78 percent reported 
having had nonsexual visits at least once during 


the preceding month. These visits often lasted 
many hours. In the Jalisco state prison (Guada- 


lajara) a spacious, central plaza was available 
for such visits and in the Federal District, a 
large room with tables and chairs for family 
groups was provided. This article, however, gives 
special attention to the custom of allowing pris- 
oners to have conjugal visits.? 

Of the 368 inmates in our sample who reported 
the frequency of sex visits during the preceding 
month (8 gave no answer), 163, or 44 percent, 
reported none, 94, or 26 percent, one or two, and 
111, or 30 percent, reported three or more. The 
illiterates tended to have more frequent sexual 
contacts with female visitors than the literates. 
Forty-four percent of the illiterates, but only 28 
percent of the literates who reported this item, 
had three or more sexual visits during the month. 

Fifty-six percent of the Mexican prisoners in 
the seven prisons reported having at least one 
conjugal visit in the month preceding the study. 
Those participating in conjugal visits ranged 
from 43 percent in the Federal District to 77 
percent in Michoacan. Nuevo Leon and Oaxaca 
were close to the top with 76 percent. Although 
the social characteristics of the inmates in the 
Federal District Penitentiary and Nuevo Leén 
(Monterrey) were roughly comparable, the two 


2 In Anglo-America conjugal visits for prisoners are limited to 
legally married wives. In Latin America conjugal visitors may include 
legal wives or “‘friends’’ (mistresses or fiancées). We need to remem- 


ber that the poverty of many rural people in Latin America and the 
long distances between many homes and the prison make it difficult 
for the wives to visit their men. Also the high cost of marriage 


ceremonies tends to make 
governments. 


common law 


; relationships acceptable to 
When prostitutes are 


permitted the term “sex visits” 


is more appropriate. Prostitutes usually come on a separate day and 
are ordinarily required to bring a certificate from the public health 
department indicating that they do not have a venereal disease. In 
addition to sexual intercourse, where the physical facilities permit, 
conjugal visits, in the more literal meaning of that term, often 
involve discussion between husband and wife of many family and 


other problems. Wives usually bring food on these visits; prostitutes 
never. 


institutions differed in their conjugal visitation 
policies. In the “District” the rule of ‘‘one man, 
one woman” was consistently upheld. A prostitute 
was seldom approved for such a visit—only one 
was reported in our sample. Nuevo Leon, on the 
other hand, did not have a “one man, one woman” 
rule. Also, in Nuevo Leon it was the policy to 
admit on Friday afternoon prostitutes who had 
been examined and approved by the Health De- 
partment on the morning of that day and 14 of 
the prisoners in our sample reported sexual con- 
tact with them during the preceding month. 

Conjugal visitors in the seven prisons during 
the preceding month were reported in only 241 of 
the 376 prisoner questionnaires. Sixty-eight per- 
cent reported having wives only as visitors, 12 
percent prostitutes only, and 9 percent “friends” 
only. Five percent reported sex contact during the 
preceding month with both wife and friend, 2.5 
percent with both wife and prostitute, 2 percent 
with both friend and prostitute, and 1 percent 
with all three—wife, prostitute, and friend. 

The situation for women prisoners is different. 
All of the 15 state prisons for adults in Mexico, 
which I inspected at various times, permit con- 
jugal visits except the Center for Seclusion and 
Rehabilitation of Women in the Federal District. 
This reflects the strongly established double 
standard of morality for men and women. A 
woman confined in the female section of a prison 
for men may, however, have conjugal visits with 
her husband if he is in the same prison and wants 
her. I talked with a woman prisoner in Guana- 
juato and with another in San Luis Potosi who 
were doing this. 

A military prison in Mexico City (not included 
in the present study) was the only institution 
coming to my attention which had a policy of 
granting furloughs that made it possible for pris- 
oners to visit their wives or other women outside 
the walls. From this presidio, inmates with the 
rank of captain or above are allowed to go out to 
see their women. Lieutenants and men of lesser 
rank have sex visits with their wives in the 
prison. 

The physical facilities for conjugal visits vary 
considerably. Nuevo Leon has 20 special rooms 
for this purpose. A new penitentiary for the state 
of Mexico (near Toluca), has 24 private rooms 
for conjugal visits. The Federal District Peni- 
tentiary, about 10 miles east of Mexico City’s 
Zocalo, has 48 available rooms, each equipped 
with couch, chair, clothes rack, partitioned toilet, 
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and lavatory. “You don’t have to pay nothin’ for 
the room,” remarked an Anglo-American pris- 
oner, “but if you want a good room, where the 
bed is all fixed nice, you have to pay.” 

With the exception of privileged prisoners 
(considerados) who either pay a rental or per- 
form special services for the administration in 
order to live in private rooms all the time, inmates 
in most prisons must use cells or triple deckers 
for conjugal visits. The one or more prisoners 
who share a cell usually go elsewhere. As Dr. 
Columbus B. Hopper, sociologist at the University 
of Mississippi, has pointed out for Mississippi,’ 
inmates in Mexico are developing a code of 
courteous treatment for women visitors. 

In 1961, interviews with 42 inmates—21 in the 
new Federal District Penitentiary and 21 in the 
exconvento of Santa Catarina (which was used 
in the past as a state prison in Oaxaca)—made 
possible a rough classification of these prisoners 
into the following five inmate roles: (1) ‘‘outlaw,” 
the asocial rebel; (2) “right guy,” proconvict and 
antiadministration, (3) “con-politician,”’ manipu- 
lates staff and inmates to his own advantage; (4) 
“square John,” anticonvict and proadministra- 
tion; (5) “ding,” unpredictable outcast.‘ It can 
be concluded from the data on these 42 inmates, 
as a hypothesis for further testing with a larger 
sample, that inmates playing “rebel,” “right 
guy,” and “ding” roles in Mexican prisoner 
communities are likely to have contacts with pros- 
titutes if such are permitted. If prostitutes are not 
permitted, it is logical to surmise that inmates 
playing these roles are under strong pressure 
to participate in homosexual relations. The con- 
verse conclusion also seems to hold that inmates 
playing “con-politician” and “square John’ roles 
are not likely to have, while in prison, either con- 
tacts with prostitutes or homosexual relations.* 

Dr. Raul Gonzalez Enriquez, the physician in 
charge of conjugal visits at the old ‘Black 
Palace” of Lecumberri in Mexico City from 1935 
to 1939, states in an unpublished manuscript that 
this custom was “firmly established” by 1925 in 
what was then the Federal Penitentiary. It 
should be remembered that Mexico has a strong 
family tradition. Anything that tends to destroy 


_ the family meets with opposition; anything that 


is thought to strengthen it is supported. It is be- 


% See Columbus B. Hopper, Sex in Prison. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1969, especially pp. 60 and 78. 

4 Based on Clarence Schrag, “Social Types in a Prison Community,” 
unpublished master’s thesis. Seattle: University of Washington, 1944. 

5 For more detail on this 1961 study see Norman S. Hayner, New 
Patterns in Old Mexico. New Haven, Conn.: College and University 
Press, 1966, pp. 197-206. 


lieved that conjugal visits keep couples together. 
(Whether contacts with prostitutes have this 
effect needs testing by research.) Once estab- 
lished, the practice of permitting conjugal visits 
spread throughout the country, and prisoners 
have from time to time fought to retain it. It 
is now regarded as a right, not a privilege. A 
couple to whom it is denied without good reason 
can get support for its retention by court action. 

The conjugal visit tradition is also encouraged 
by admiration in Mexico of the macho. This term 
is used for a virile man who has a zest for action, 
self-confidence, and sexual prowess not only in 
marriage but also in the maintenance of mis- 
tresses or the patronage of prostitutes. When 
asked what conjugal visits mean to them, large 
numbers of Mexican prisoners agreed that these 
visits “help keep my family together,” ‘‘make it 
easier to serve time,” ‘keep me from fighting.” 
They agree with staff that conjugal visits “keep 
homosexuality down.” 


Visits at Other Latin American Countries 


To supplement the findings on Mexico with at 
least elementary data from other Latin American 
nations, a letter and a questionnaire in Spanish 
were sent to recommended persons in 11 coun- 
tries. These national groups were listed by Hopper 
in his 1969 book on Sex in Prison as permitting 
only conjugal visits or both conjugal visits and 
home furloughs. Through the kindness of the 
author’s Mexican friend, Dr. Héctor Solis 
Quiroga, who had recently been sent by the 
United Nations to counsel Latin Americans on 
problems in the field of criminology, names and 
addresses of persons either working in penal in- 
stitutions or with contacts in a country’s prisons 
were provided. Since there is no exact equivalent 
for the word “furlough” in Spanish, questions 
were asked about home visits and several officials 
reported emergency visits home under guard at 
the time of a death or serious illness in the family. 
If we define a furlough as permission for a selec- 
ted prisoner to visit either his parental or his 
marital home for about 48 hours to 72 hours 
(as in Sweden) plus travel time and not accom- 
panied by a guard, none of the 10 prisons per- 
mitted furloughs. There were, of course, several 
questions on conjugal visits and the answers to 
these, together with other pertinent information, 
are presented briefly here for each of the nine 
countries that answered. 
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Bolivia 

During a period of less than 5 years a limited 
number of prisoners in the jail (cdrcel) of San 
Sebastian in Cochabamba have been able to 
arrange with their escorts (escoltas) to tribunals, 
offices of defense attorneys, clinics or hospitals, 
visits home for 1, 2, or more hours during the 
same day. Also for a period of less than 5 years 
and in “a manner equally special’ some prisoners 
have been granted conjugal visits. Wives or fi- 
ancées (novias) are admitted for these visits, 
but not prostitutes. These visits are realized in 
the prisoners’ private cells which are generally 
improvised, some of them made of wood or car- 
tons and located in a larger room. Because of 
lack of personnel to examine home conditions and 
because of frequent escapes, the prison admini- 
stration prefers that visits take place in the 
prison. The writer of this report asked to remain 
anonymous. 
Brazil 

Through the courtesy of Rodolfo Avena, super- 
intendent of the penitentiary system for the state 
of Guanabara, which includes the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, a prison director and a prison diretora 
(woman director) in his system filled out two 
questionnaires satisfactorily. Milton Rodrigues, 
director of the Lemos Brito Penal Institution, 
reports that for more than 5 years selected pris- 
oners from his prison have been permitted to have 
conjugal visits with their wives. These visits last 
only 1 hour but may be repeated once each week. 
Sex visits with novias (fiancées) or prostitutes 
are not permitted. A special section of the prison 
is planned for conjugal visits. 

In the State of Guanabara Irna Marilia Kaden, 
a woman, is diretora of the Esmeraldino Bande- 
iro Penal Institution, a prison for men. Home 
visits for prisoners are permitted in this prison, 
but few details are available except that good con- 
duct, use of educational opportunities, and quality 
of work in the institution are factors in the selec- 
tion of men for this privilege. The practice has 
been in effect for less than 5 years. Conjugal 
visits are permitted with legal wives or with 
women who have been “companions of the home” 
for 5 years or with novias if there are children. 
A special section of the prison is planned for 
this purpose and is managed by the penal Social 
Service. It has its own outside entrance, a garden, 
a sitting room (parlatorio), a little hallway 
(saleta) with rooms that have private baths. The 
administration prefers home visits to conjugal 


visits because they are better “morally,” “more 
effective,” and “‘more social.” 


Chile 


Conjugal visits are not permitted but social 
visits are informal and “petting” is permitted. 
Dr. Pedro E. Zuleta Guerrero, research professor 
at the University of Chile in charge of a nation- 
wide study of the “Sexual Knowledge, Opinions, 
Attitudes and Conduct of Chileans,”’ who with Dr. 
Jorge Moremo M., presiding physician of the 
penitentiary in Santiago, filled out the question- 
naire, included the following statement in re- 
sponse to questions concerning the facilities avail- 
able for conjugal visits: 

Since October of 1969 there has existed in the Arica 
Jail in the north of Chile a House of Venus (Venus- 
terio) completely furnished for prisoners and their 
women in an isolated and comfortable place where they 
can have coital relations; but, unfortunately, it has not 
been able to function for lack of prepared personnel 
and for other complex causes sociocultural in nature. 
At the penitentiary in Santiago, however, 

where conjugal visits are not permitted and 
where narrow cells house five or six prisoners, 
“there is practically no male convict who has 
not been subjected to homosexual harshness.” 


Colombia 


Under the present regime both conjugal visits 
and furloughs are prohibited. Some years ago 
conjugal visits were allowed, but they were at 
first limited to men who were married and there 
were no places for these visits except cells which 
were shared with other prisoners. Later some of 
the majority of inmates who were not married 
pretended to have wives, but actually entertained 
prostitutes. The administration apparently was 
unable to control the situation and the practice 
was abolished. Several years after there was an 
experiment with conjugal visits in the prisoner’s 
own home. The results were at first excellent and 
internal discipline improved, but again the sys- 
tem was not maintained. Lack of sufficient per- 
sonnel for adequate supervision led to an increase 
in escapes. For a second time prisoners who were 
not married were granted the privilege to such 
an extent that “the State was playing the role 
of procurer.” Now social visits are permitted 
without intimacy, but Lawyer Jorge Enrique 
Gutierrez Anzola, honorary president of the In- 
stitutute of Penal Sciences of the National Uni- 
versity, who filled out this questionnaire, con- 
cludes: “The visit in the prisoner’s home would 
be preferable, but the custodial resources are not 
sufficient to do this.” 
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Ecuador 


Conjugal visits are permitted, usually every 
Sunday and fiesta day. When the prisoners are 
bachelors, widowers or separated from their 
wives, they may be permitted to accept visits 
from fiancées (novias) or prostitutes—“in the 
jatter case under strict sanitary control.’ This 
was from a questionnaire centering on the prison 
at Quito and filled out by Dr. Juan Yepes del 
Pozo, director of the Ecuadorian Institute of 
Sociology. 

At the Annual Congress of the American Cor- 
rectional Association in Miami Beach, Florida, 
August 1971, Eduardo Lopez, director of the new 
penitentiary in Guyaquil, Ecuador, showed col- 
ored slides of his institution to a meeting of the 
Wardens’ Association, including one of an at- 
tractive private room available for conjugal 
visits. 

El Salvador 


During the good conduct of the prisoner con- 
jugal visits are permitted with wives, fiancées 
(novias) or prostitutes, or combinations of these. 
The frequency is limited to two visits per month. 
“The prisoner improvises his privacy with the 
collaboration and respect of the inmate popula- 
tion.” Dr. Antonio Gomez Zarate, director gen- 
eral of Penal Centers of Readaptation in El Sal- 
vador, prefers conjugal visits in the prison “for 
the proper security of the prisoner and of the 
victims of the crime.” Dr. Gomez was interviewed 
for the questionnaire by Dra. Rosa Judith 
Cisneros. She adds the following note: 


Conjugal visits are permitted in all of the penal cen- 
ters for male prisoners. In the Center for Readaptation 
of Women, serving adult females and located in the 
city of Ilopango, conjugal visits are not permitted be- 
cause of the problem presented by the birth of infants. 
The same policy for women is followed in other Latin 
American countries. 


Guatemala 

Conjugal visits are permitted with wives, “‘com- 
panions of the home,” novias, or prostitutes. A 
special section of the prison is set aside for this 
purpose. Prostitutes must present a clearance 
card from the Public Health Service. A fee is 
paid by the prisoner prior to the use of the 
special section. Control of conjugal visits is in 
the hands of the prison’s medical service. The 


® Ruth Shonle Cavan and Eugene §S. Zemans, “Marital Relation- 
ships of Prisoners in Twenty-Eight Countries,” Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, and Police Science, July-August 1958, pp. 133-139. 
See especially p. 136. 
7 Joseph K. Balogh, ‘“‘Conjugal Visitations in Prisons: A Sociological 
Perspective,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1964, p. 53. 


person who answered this questionnaire prefer- 
red to remain anonymous. 


Honduras 


Conjugal visits are authorized for those in- 
mates who are married or have a recognized free 
union and have children. In addition, they must 
have a good conduct record. The days for these 
visits are Thursday and Sunday. On Tuesday 
prostitutes are permitted for those who have no 
legal or common-law wife. Each prostitute must 
have a certificate from the venereal disease clinic 
of the Health Center indicating that she is free 
from disease. This card is “demanded” by the 
nurse at the entrance to the Central Penitentiary 
in Tegucigalpa. Infantry Colonel Luis Aquilar 
Gonzalez, director of the Central Penitentiary, 
prefers conjugal visits in the prison rather than 
in the home for reasons of security. Colonel 
Aquilar, who was recently installed as director 
following a change in national administration, 
filled out the questionnaire after being encouraged 
to do so by Sr. Abel Villacorta Cisneros. 


Peru 


Conjugal visits are not now permitted in Peru. 
In 1945, Dr. Carlos A. Bambarén, former physi- 
cian for the Central Penitentiary of Lima and for- 
mer professor of Penal Science in the Faculty of 
Law at the Major National University of St. 
Mark, introduced conjugal visits at the peniten- 
tiary. The general directives used during the 
Perén regime in the Central Prison of Buenos 
Aires were followed in this Lima prison up to 
1963. In Buenos Aires after Perdn left there was 
a shift from conjugal visits in a special center 
located between the prison and the street to gen- 
erous home visits. Under a new administration in 
the Lima prison there was no such shift to fur- 
loughs. In Argentina this shift in policy took 
place in 1955. This information came in part from 
Dr. Bambarén and in part from a high prison 
official in Argentina by way of Dr. Ruth Shonle 
Cavan.® 


Experimental Attitudes in Anglo-America 


In 1964, Dr. Joseph K. Balogh, sociologist at 
Bowling Green State University, sent 73 personal 
inquiries to 73 prison wardens in the United 
States and Canada. Fifty-two penal administra- 
tors responded. Sixteen of these, or 30.6 percent, 
were either noncommittal or undecided; 7, or 
13.4 percent, favored conjugal visits; 29, or 56.0 
percent, were opposed.‘ 
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By 1969, Canada had made both furloughs and 
conjugal visits legal and a correctional center in 
Saskatchewan was experimenting in this field. 
And under the guidance of Myrl E. Alexander, 
when he was director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons in the United States, furloughs to visit 
home without a guard were permitted for federal 
prisoners who had earned the privilege. Also in 
1969, Louie L. Wainwright, director of Florida’s 
Division of Corrections and president of the 
American Correctional Association during its 
101st year (1970-71), served as chairman of an 
all-Congress workshop on “Conjugal Visiting and 
Family Participation” at the Minneapolis Con- 
gress of Corrections. This was attended by at 
least 200 persons. Questions asked of the panel 
showed an intelligent interest. 

Dr. Hopper, mentioned above, makes it clear in 
his 1969 book, Sex in Prison: The Mississippi 
Experiment With Conjugal Visiting, that sex 
visits were practiced at Parchman at least as 
early as 1918. This penitentiary is about two- 
thirds self-supporting. Cotton is the chief source 
of income from its 21,000 acres. Fourteen inmate 
camps for men are widely scattered over the 
plantation. During the period from 1965 to 1968, 
inclusive, a vocational education program was 
put into effect, a library installed, traditional 
prison stripes abolished, and during the winter 
an integrated elementary school was operated 
for inmates. Each camp is under the control of 
a staff sergeant. 

Although Parchman grants about 300 10-day 
furloughs each winter to prisoners who have 
served at least 3 years with good behavior rec- 
ords, the officials emphasize the conjugal visit. 
Facilities have developed from blankets over a 
framework covering an inmate’s bed to make- 
shift “red houses” built with whatever the ser- 
geant could help them procure, to the rather 
spartan quarters provided by the penitentiary 
for the First Offenders Camp opened in 1965. 
The prisoners themselves are responsible for 
the orderly operation of the red houses. They 
are respectful and courteous to the visiting wives. 
Each wife must be legally married to the pris- 
oner she visits. Out of seven items, one-half of 
464 prisoners rated “keeping marriages from 
breaking up” as the most helpful result of con- 
jugal visits.* 


* Based on a review of Hopper’s book by Norman S. Hayner in 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1970, pp. 76-77. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


In California conjugal visiting seems to have 
reached its most acceptable form for Anglo- 
America. To present the picture as briefly and 
yet as accurately as possible two key men in the 
California administration are quoted—Lawrence 
E. Wilson, using pertinent excerpts from his 
paper as a panelist in the Minneapolis workshop 
cited above, and G.P. Lloyd whom the author 
interviewed in the spring of 1970 with the as- 
sistance of a tape recorder. Wilson was, in 1970, 
deputy director of the Department of Corrections 
and Lloyd was superintendent of the California 
Correctional Institution near Tehachapi. 

“Our parole agents, in conducting the field in- 
vestigations prior to parole release, find deep 
cleavages and almost irreparable estrangement 
of wives and children toward the husband and 
father who is away in prison,” writes Wilson. 
“It is our contention that we do not protect soci- 
ety by contributing to the dissolution of the 
family unit. Family visiting is an attempt by 
California prison administrators to provide an 
opportunity for the inmate to visit his wife and 
children in a relaxed normal-like family setting.” 

Mr. Wilson often has been asked, “Who is 
eligible?” He answers: “The first factor con- 
sidered is whether there is in fact a family re- 
lationship, what is the present situation, will the 
family continue as a family, and should the hus- 
band/wife relationship continue. Eligibility also 
depends upon an inmate being within his mini- 
mum eligible parole date and having 6 months 
good conduct in the institution.” 

Another question asked is: Why does California 
want conjugal visiting? 

“California does not want conjugal visiting,” 
Wilson asserts. “California wants family visiting 
aimed at preserving the family relationship and 
helping families grow stronger. The fact that 
husbands and wives engage in sexual intercourse 
is incidental to our main objectives: the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of the family.” 

“Is this program aimed at curtailing homo- 
sexuality?” 

“No. However, this may well be a valuable 
byproduct.” 

“Don’t you get a lot of public opposition?” 

“No, we do not. In fact, when we are able to 
sit down with people and discuss our objectives 
of family preservation, the public reacts sup- 
portively.” 

“Have you received any feedback from fami- 
lies?” 
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“Yes. Many wives have expressed to Tehachapi 
staff that they were not at all sure they wanted 
to continue their marriage. However, after having 
family visiting they were able to strengthen 
the marriage and have abandoned separation 
plans.’ 

Tehachapi is a treatment-oriented institution 
employing 14 college-trained “case managers” 
with correctional experience, four supervising 
counselors, and above them two program admin- 
istrators. Within a radius of about 60 miles and 
due to a variety of services provided by both 
inmates and staff, Mr. Lloyd expressed that “we 
have probably the best group of boosters of any 
institution in the country.” One service provides 
talks to high school students by younger pris- 
oners who are former drug addicts. 

“We have two apartments for family visits,” 
said Lloyd. “They are located outside the fence. 
The man and his wife, or the unmarried man and 
his mother and father, brothers and sisters (al- 
most half of the visits are of this type) are per- 
mitted to come in and stay two davs and two 
nights. The visitors bring their own food; every- 
thing else is supplied—refrigerator, kitchen uten- 
sils, and a TV. So this place is booked up several 
months in advance. We do need two other units 
and plan to convert another duplex into two 
apartments. After two or three visits wives begin 
to realize for the first time that a man leaving 
an institution, going home, has to go through a 
tremendous adjustment. And most men have said 
that my wife and I have a better understanding 
of each other than we ever had before.” 

“During a man’s last 90 days we encourage 
him to go home for 2 days and 2 nights,” Lloyd 
adds. “Plus travel time this comes out to 72 
hours. We call it the 72-hour pass. Next to family 
visiting, and maybe better than family visiting, 
is this 72-hour furlough when we send a man 
out into the community.” 

In March 1969 a systematic random sample of 
98 prisoners at the minimum custody California 
Correctional Institution at Tehachapi filled out a 


® Lawrence E. Wilson, ‘“‘Conjugal Visiting and Family Participa- 
tion in California,” Proceedings of American Correctional Association 
1969, pp. 261-264. 

10 D.E. Miller, “Tnmate Attitudes and Views of Two Experimental 
Programs,” Australian and New Zealand Journal of Criminology, 
March 1971, pp. 21-26. 

11 Norman §S. Hayner, Proceedings of the Seventy-first Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Association, 1941, pp. 121-130. 


questionnaire. It was designed to obtain the atti- 


tudes of these men toward “the family visiting 
program.” “When asked their personal opinion of 
the program, almost 88 percent approved to some 
degree and only about 4 percent disapproved,” 
writes D.E. Miller, research analyst for the De- 
partment of Corrections at Sacramento. “Almost 
91 percent reported that most inmates approved 
the program.” When asked whether they ap- 
proved the 72-hour pass idea ‘94 percent indi- 
cated either strong approval or approval.’’!® 

On February 19, 1971, United Press Inter- 
national announced from San Quentin, California, 
the following: “Wives of California prisoners 
soon will be able to spend weekends alone with 
their husbands at private apartments on the 
grounds of the State’s prisons. The San Quentin 
program will be fashioned after a pilot program 
started 2 years ago at the Tehachapi prison.” 

Due primarily to the inclusion of material on 
the conjugal visit, a 1941 San Francisco address 
of mine to the Wardens’ Association on ‘Recent 
Observations of Mexican Prisons,” was given 
nationwide publicity and was received with shock. 
It was believed at that time that Anglo-American 
mores would not permit the general introduction 
of this policy in our institutions.!! Since then, 
however, there has been an increasing use of 
furloughs for prisoners in the United States and 
Canada. In one session of the Wardens’ Associa- 
tion at the 1971 Congress of Correction at Bal 
Harbour, Florida, two prison superintendents 
announced that they were starting conjugal visit- 
ing programs. On the basis of impressions of 
Mexican penal institutions, conjugal visits seem 
to cut down but not eliminate homosexual be- 
havior. They seem also to help create a more re- 
laxed social climate. Some of these visits result in 
improvement of family life: in other cases prob- 
lems develop. Little data are available, such as 
followup studies, to test the actual results of 
variously administered conjugal visit or furlough 
programs. At least by the year 2000, and perhaps 
before that time, for inmates and their wives who 
meet certain standards, many prisons in Anglo- 
America will permit both furloughs to visit home 
and conjugal visits. 
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Toward Understanding and Managing 
Nonnarcotic Drug Abusers 


By CARL D. CHAMBERS, PH.D., LEON BRILL, AND JAMES A. INCIARDI* 


ECENT EMPIRICAL documentation of the prev- 

alence and incidence of nonnarcotic drug 

abuse indicates that such abuse is wide- 
spread, and that there is a constant supply of 
these drugs (barbiturates, amphetamines and 
other stimulants, sedatives, tranquilizers, anti- 
depressants, and hallucinogens) available on the 
illicit market. Each year, for example, it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 pounds of amphetamines and 
amphetamine-like compounds are manufactured 
in the United States, which represents some 50 
5-mg. doses for everyone in the Nation. It is be- 
lieved as much as half of this annual production of 
amphetamine base finds its way into the illicit 
market.* As a result, there are probably more 
high-dose intravenous amphetamine users in the 
larger urban centers than there are heroin 


addicts.* 
A recently completed statewide survey of drug 


use within the general population of New York 
revealed some 300,000 persons age 14 and above 
were using prescription controlled amphetamines 
at least six times per month. However, slightly 
over 20 percent of all these regular users reported 
they obtained none of their drugs with a legal 
prescription.‘ The annual production of barbitu- 
rate derivatives is estimated to be in excess of 
1,000,000 pounds or the equivalent of some 24 
1!14-grain doses for every person in the United 
States.° The same statewide survey of New York 
indicated some 520,000 persons age 14 and above 
were regular users of the sedatives of whom some 
10 percent obtain none of their drugs with a legal 
prescription.® The ready availability of prescrip- 
tion nonnarcotic drugs, both legally and illegally, 
and the widespread use of these drugs is evident 
in that some 30 percent of the Nation’s adult 
population are regular users of one or more of the 
tranquilizers, sedatives, and stimulants.’ 

These data would suggest that a new substan- 
tial drug-abusing population is in the process of 


* Dr. Chambers and Mr. Inciardi are co-director and 
research associate, respectively, Division of Addiction 
Sciences, Department of Psychiatry, University of Miami 
School of Medicine. Mr. Brill is director of program plan- 
ning, New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Com- 
mission. 


emerging and this fact has remained hidden from 
probation, parole, correctional, and mental health 
personnel. Since behavioral characteristics and 
physiological and psychosocial complications asso- 
ciated with this type of drug abuse involve signi- 
ficant departures from corresponding patterns 
exhibited by the more regularly encountered nar- 
cotic addicts, traditional approaches used in the 
management and treatment of narcotic addicts 
would appear to be increasingly inappropriate. 
Within this context, it is planned to provide an 
overview of the general characteristics of non- 
narcotic drug abusers and a summary of indi- 
cated treatment approaches to assist those per- 
sonnel who may become involved with such 
abusers. 


The Barbiturate Abusers 


The first barbiturate was introduced into clini- 
cal medicine in 1903, and the short-acting bar- 
biturates which abusers in the United States tend 
to prefer—pentobarbital, secobarbital and amo- 
barbital—became popular during the late 1930’s 
and early 1940’s.$ 

In general, barbiturate abusers can be grouped 
into three relatively distinct types: 


1. There are persons who, in order to deal with 
states of emotional distress, will abuse the barbitu- 
rates solely for their sedative-hypnotic effects, and in 
so doing remain constantly in a highly sedated state. 


1 John C. Pollard, ‘“‘SSome Comments on Nonnarcotic Drug Abuse.” 
Paper presented at the Nonnarcotic Drug Institute, Southern Illinois 
University, Edwardsville, Illinois, June 1967. 

2 John Griffith, “A Study of Illicit Amphetamine Drug Traffic 
in Oklahoma City,’ American Journal of Psychiatry 123(5), 1966, pp. 
560-569. 

3% Griffith, 7bid.; John C. Kramer, S. Vitezslav Fischman, and Don C. 
Littlefield, “Amphetamine Abuse Patterns and Effects of High Doses 

aken Intravenously,” J.A.M.A., 201(5), 1967, pp. 305-309; Carl D. 
Chambers, “Drug Abuse in Philadelphia: Current Treatment, Legis- 
lative and Research Activity.” In Leon Brill and Ernest Harms 
(eds.), The Yearbook of Drug Abuse: Volume One, 1969. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Co., 1971. 

4 Carl D. Chambers, An Assessment of Drug Use in the General 
Population. New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
1970, pp. 61-74. 

5 Pollard, op. cit. 

® Chambers, An Assessment of Drug Use in the General Population, 
op. cit., pp. 20-36. 

7 Hugh Parry, Feb- 
ruary 1969. 

* Harris Isbell and Havelock F. 
and sarbiturates,” Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, Part II, 1950, pp. 355-397; A.M.A. Committee on 
Aleoholism and Addiction, “Dependence on Barbiturates and Other 
Sedative Drugs,” J.A.M.A., 193, 1965, pp. 673-677; Carl F. Essig, 
“Addiction to Barbiturate and Nonbarbiturate Sedative Drugs,’’ in 
Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease: The Ad- 
dictive States. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1968. 
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2. There are persons who, during the course of 
therapeutic usage, have discovered the paradoxical re- 
action which occurs when sufficient tolerance has been 
developed with the barbiturates. At these dose levels, 
barbiturates stimulate rather than depress, and the per- 
son begins now to take the drug for exhilaration effects. 

3. There are persons who, during the course of 
abusing another class of drugs, ingest large amounts of 
barbiturates to alter the effects of the other drugs, 
e.g., to counteract the abuse effects of amphetamines. 
This frequently sets up a consecutive cycle of abuse, 
to enhance the effects of intravenous use of opiates, 
to substitute for an opiate during the times when opi- 
ates are unobtainable, etc. 

While the barbiturates were believed to be cap- 
able of producing a psychic dependence (habit- 
uation), it took nearly half a century to convince 
the practicers of clinical medicine that the bar- 
biturates were indeed drugs of addiction if 
abused.® Even with indisputable evidence of the 
addiction liability of the drugs, they did not come 
under effective control until the mid-1960’s. 

Since the abrupt withdrawal of barbiturates 
from physically dependent persons can be life 
threatening, the initial phase of treatment should 
involve detoxification on an inpatient basis in a 
drug-free environment.!® Subsequent to this pri- 
mary withdrawal period of 2 to 3 weeks, the 
rehabilitative and psychotherapeutic treatment of 
barbiturate abusers is identical with that of nar- 
cotic addicts.'!' While there is some pragmatic 
expediency in this approach, the authors’ experi- 
ences would indicate some variations may be war- 
ranted, depending on the type of barbiturate 
abuse engaged in by the client. 

High-frequency, individual supportive coun- 
seling has been found to be a valuable procedure 
during the initial abstinence phase of treatment. 
The main therapeutic emphasis should be on the 
acquisition or sharpening of coping skills. While 
these abusers are more likely to have more com- 
petitive skills in the form of education, jobs, 
status, intact families, etc., than the narcotic 
abusers, they seem to be deficient in their ability 
to adapt and adjust to new or stressful situa- 

® Essig, ibid. 

10 Havelock F. Fraser, et al., ‘“‘Death Due to Withdrawal of Bar- 
biturates,” Annals of Internal Medicine 38, 1953, pp. 1319-1325; Carl 
F. Essig, ‘Addiction to Nonbarbiturate Sedative and Tranquilizing 
Drugs,” Clnical Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 5(3), 1964, pp. 
334-343; A.M.A., op. cit.; Frederick B. Glaser and John C. Ball, 
“Deaths Due to Withdrawal from Narcotics,” in J.C. Ball and C.D. 
Chambers (eds.), Epidemiology of Opiate Addiction in the United 
States. Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1970, pp. 263-287. 

11 Isbell and Fraser, op. cit.; A.M.A., op. cit. 

12 [Isbell and Fraser, op. cit. 

13 Carl D. Chambers and John C. Ball, “‘Suicide Among Hospital- 
ized Opiate Add‘cts,” in J.C. Ball and C.D. Chambers (eds.), 
Epidemiology of Opiate Addiction in the United States. Springfield, 
Ill.: Thomas, 1970, pp. 288-300; Glaser and Ball, op. cit. 

14 Sidney Cohen, “The Psychopharmacology of Amphetamine and 
Barbiturate Dependence,” in J.R. Wittenborn, et al. (eds.), Drugs 
and Youth, Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1970. 


15 Arthur Moffett and Carl D. Chambers, “The Hidden Addiction,” 
Social Work, 15 (3), pp. 54-59. 


tions. Though it may be possible to acquire 
these coping skills in group settings, individual 
sessions are probably more appropriate for 
initiating the process. As soon as some minimal 
insight and success are achieved, a group setting 
where testing can occur and be analyzed is usu- 
ally indicated. 

Since most drug abuse has been viewed as a 
chronic relapsing disease,'? contact with the ex- 
abuser should be maintained for an extended 
period of time. Management of patients during 
this extended “aftercare” phase can be effectively 
accomplished in regular, but infrequent group ses- 
sions. Groups with enduring histories appear 
most appropriate for the rapid discovery of an- 
xieties or depression, which too frequently signal 
relapse in these patients. Both multiple-diagnoses 
groups as well as groups comprised only of bar- 
biturate abusers have produced favorable results. 


Treatment of Barbiturate Abuse 


Following are some special considerations for 
the treatment of barbiturate abuse: 

1. There is sufficient evidence to warrant the 
implementation of special suicide prevention pro- 
cedures during the initial detoxification and absti- 
nence phases of treatment since the incidence of 
suicide during these phases of treatment is ap- 
parently much greater than that found among 
narcotic addicts. 

2. If chemotherapy appears indicated after de- 
toxification, there is evidence that these “former 
drug abusers” will be less inclined to abuse the 
phenothiazines, reserpine, or the tricyclic anti- 
depressants than the minor tranquilizers.‘ 

3. Except for the persons who abuse barbitu- 
rates concurrently with other drugs, e.g., opiates 
or stimulants, most barbiturate abusers should 
not be treated in close proximity with the narco- 
tics addicts. In most cases, they will not have had 
any involvement in either the criminal or illicit 
drug subcultures, and the possibility of seduction 
and contamination should be minimized.!® Those 
who have been concurrent abusers or who have 
multiple addictions, on the other hand, have 
usually been involved in both and can be treated 
with narcotic addicts without concern about such 
seduction and contamination. 


Nonbarbiturate Sedative-Hypnotic Abusers 


A number of the newer nonbarbiturate seda- 
tive-hypnotic drugs, as indicated below, produce 


be 
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effects similar to those associated with barbitu- 
rate abuse.!® 


Intoxi- Depend- Coma/ 


Drugs cation ence Death 


Brand 


Miltown, Yes Yes Yes 
Equanil, etc. 


Doriden Yes Yes Yes 
Valmid Yes Yes Yes 
Placidyl Yes Yes Yes 
Noludar Yes Yes Yes 
Librium Yes Yes 

Valium Yes Yes 

Serax Yes 


Generic 


Meprobamate 


Glutethimide 
Ethinamate 
Ethchlorvynol 
Methyprylon 
Chlordiazepoxide 
Diazepam 
Oxazepam 


Yet addiction to these drugs seems to appear only 
at dose levels considerably in excess of those 
therapeutically prescribed. While our experience 
with treating the nonbarbiturate sedative-hyp- 
notic abusers is too limited to permit generaliza- 
tion, it can be anticipated that the treatment pro- 
cess would parallel the three phases found 
effective with barbiturate abusers: initial detoxi- 
fication, initial abstinence and extended absti- 
nence. 


Amphetamine Abusers 


Amphetamine abusers seem to emerge as two 
somewhat distinct and contrasting types: the 
adaptive abusers and escapist abusers. The adapt- 
ive abuser can be generally characterized as using 
the amphetamines to bolster their functioning 
within conventional interpersonal and social ac- 
tivities, while the escapist abusers use the drugs 
in order to avoid such interpersonal and social 
activities. These two types of abusers are further 
contrasted as follows: 


16 H. Berger, ‘“‘Addiction to Methyprylon,” J.A.M.A., 177, 1961, 
pp. 63-65; Carl F. Essig, ‘‘Addictive and Possible Toxic Properties 
of Glutethimide,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 119, 1963, p. 993; 
Carl F. Essig, “Addiction to Nonbarbiturate Sedative and Tran- 
quilizing Drugs,’ op. cit.; Carl F. Essig, “‘Newer Sedative Drugs 
That Can Cause States of Intoxication and Dependence of Barbiturate 
Type,” J.A.M.A., 196, 1966, pp. 714-717; Carl F. Essig, ‘‘Addiction to 
Barbiturate and Nonbarbiturate Sedative Drugs,” op. cit.; 

Essig and J.D. Ainslie, “Addiction to Meprobomate,” J.A.M.A., . 
1957, p. 1382; L.E. Hollister, et al., ‘‘Withdrawal Reactions from 
Chlordiazepoxide (Librium),’”’ Psychopharmacologia, 2, 1961, pp. 63- 
68; H.S. Hudson and H.I. Walker, “Withdrawal Symptoms Following 
Ethchlorvynol (Placidye) Dependence,” American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 118, 1961, p. 361. 

17 P.H. Connell, “Some Observations Concerning Amphetamine 
Misuse: Its Diagnosis, Management, and Treatment With Special 
Reference to Research Needs,” in J.R. Wittenborn, et al. (eds.), 
Drugs and Youth. Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1970. 

15 David Smith, ‘‘The Psychedelic Syndrome,” Clinical Toxicology, 
2(1), 1969, pp. 69-73; Connell, op. cit. 

1 ‘David Smith, “The Trip,” Emergency Medicine, December 1969, 
pp. 27-42. 

20 Frederick Lemere, “The Danger of Amphetamine Dependency,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 123(5), 1966, pp. 569-572; John 
Griffith, “Psychiatric Implication of Amphetamine Drug Use.” Paper 
presented at the Nonnarcotic Drug Institute, Southern Illinois 
University, Edwardsville, Illinois, June 1967; Kramer, Fischman and 
Littlefield, op. cit.; Connell, op. cit. 

21 Cohen, op. cit. 


. Extensive 


. Nonaggressive 


DICHOTOMOUS TYPOLOGY OF 
AMPHETAMINE ABUSERS 
(Selected Characteristics) 


Adaptive Abusers 


.Onset was accidental 


medicine abuse and the 
medicine rationale con- 
tinues 


. Onset occurs after adult- 


hood and after the acqui- 
sition of most major indi- 
vidual and social roles 
experimenta- 
tion with other drugs 
reaction 
to amphetamines 


. Amphetamine of choice 


is not methamphetamine 


.Oral use of drugs from 


a legal source 


. Solitary abuse (hidden) 


. Regular—noncyclical 


abuse with any mood ele- 
vation a byproduct 


.Onset occurs 


. Extensive 


. Aggressive 


Escapist Abusers 


1. Onset was deliberate ex- 


perimentation for a pre- 
defined euphoric effect 
and the euphoric ration- 
ale continues 

prior to 
adulthood and before the 
acquisition of most major 
individual and social roles 
experimenta- 
tion with other drugs 
reaction to 
amphetamines 


.Amphetamine of choice 


is methamphetamine 


. Intravenous use of drugs 


from an illicit source 


. Group abuse (highly visi- 


ble) 


.Spree—cyclicalabuse 


specifically for euphoric- 
stimulating effect 


As have others,'? the authors have found that 
treatment of amphetamine abusers, regardless of 
type, should include three distinct phases: the 
initial physiological detoxification phase, the ini- 
tial abstinent phase, and the long-term aftercare 
phase. The initial detoxification phase is basically 
a medical process and should be accomplished on 
an inpatient basis.'* While there is no life-threat- 
ening danger in the abrupt withdrawal of amphet- 
amines, the psychiatric reactions to their abuse, 
which range from acute anxiety to full-blown psy- 
chosis, may require medication, e.g., sedatives or 
phenothiazines. Concurrent medical problems pri- 
marily associated with the intravenous high-dose 
abusers may also require attention during this 
phase of treatment.!® 

Excluding those cases which require extensive 
attention for concurrent medical problems, the 
initial detoxification phase should be completed 
within 1 week. This initial phase will be charac- 
terized by sleepiness, social withdrawal, severe 
depression with suicidal ideas, and neurasthenia”” 
and tends to appear with both adaptive and escap- 
ist abusers. Furthermore, at least during this 
phase, the treatment procedures are basically the 
same for both varieties of abusers. 

Although there is evidence which suggests that 
portions of the primary withdrawal distress may 
continue for several weeks,?! it is recommended 
that the second phase of treatment, initial absti- 
nence, be conducted on an ambulatory basis. The 
recently detoxified amphetamine abuser of both 
types can be expected to display flattened emo- 
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tions, depression, and a chronic fatigue contin- 
uing for several weeks. This has been interpreted 
variously as a lack of initiative, apathy, and leth- 
argy.*? The authors’ observations tend to con- 
firm other findings, which indicate that an exag- 
gerated sense of guilt occurs in most patients 
during the initial abstinence phase.2* Some thera- 
peutic successes have nevertheless been achieved 
during this phase, although individual high-fre- 
quency supportive counseling focused on present 
and future behavior. While both types of abusers 
profit from intensive supportive counseling in the 
areas of drug usage, general attitudes, domestic 
relations, peer relations, and employment diffi- 
culties, the primary focus here is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

Supportive counseling for the adaptive abusers 
should be directed to the alleviation of neurotic- 
like reactions to normal interpersonal relations 
and social activities. Experience suggests that 
this group of abusers are frequently unable or 
unwilling to recognize their drug use as being 
causal to any of their problems. Yet their ration- 
ale dictates the view that the drug eliminates 
their interaction difficulties; and coping with the 
awakening feelings dormant throughout the 
period of heavy drug use becomes a primary 
therapeutic task. 

By contrast, the escapist abusers more fre- 
quently manifest psychotic-like reactions in their 
interactions and activities. In contrast to the “un- 
covering” techniques utilized with the adaptive 
abusers, a “covering” frame of reference has 
proved effective with escapist abusers. Other 
differences include the tendency of escapist 
abusers to project blame for all their problems 
on the drug, by indicating if the therapist could 
help maintaining their abstinence they would have 
no problems. Furthermore, since they are younger 
as a rule, they will not have acquired educational 
or occupational skills or even the values our 
society attaches to them. 

As with any drug abuse which produces de- 
pendency, amphetamine dependence is most ap- 
propriately conceptualized as a chronic relapsing 
disorder. Even after the individual patient has 
demonstrated some degree of continuity in con- 
ventional functioning, therapy should be con- 
tinued, though in a different context and different 


22 Kramer, Fischman, and Littlefield, op. cit.; 
Connell, op. cit. 

23 Griffith, ‘“‘Psychiatric Implication of Amphetamine Drug Use,” 
op. cit. 

24 Connell, op. cit. 

25 Lemere, op. cit.; 
Connell, op. cit. 


Cohen, op. cit.; 


Kramer, Fischman and Littlefield, op. cit.: 


frame of reference. The long-term aftercare phase 
of treatment would appear to be managed most 
appropriately in regular but rather less frequent 
group sessions. Indices of anxiety or depression, 
inappropriate changes in mood or affect, inability 
to cope with stress, etc., any of which may signal 
a relapse episode, appear to be more readily de- 
tected. In addition to early detection, concentrated 
support and guidance are more readily available 
in group therapy settings. Experience suggests, 
furthermore, that reality therapy techniques are 
appropriate during this “continuous care” phase 
until time as a crisis is presented or detected. At 
that time, the buffering techniques of supportive 
therapy can produce favorable responses. 

It has been suggested that amphetamine 
abusers of the adaptive type should not be treated 
in proximity with the escapist type of ampheta- 
mine abusers or most narcotic addicts;*4 but 
rather, with other “medicine abusers,” e.g., 
abusers of tranquilizers, antidepressants, and 
some analr°sic addicts who had medical or ac- 
cidental « cs. There seems to be little reason 
to segregate the escapist type of amphetamine 
abusers from narcotic addicts since both have 
shared common drug experimentation patterns 
and illicit subculture involvements, and seduction 
from one group to another is unlikely. While both 
have their drugs of preference, heroin users will 
also “shoot” amphetamines to enhance the effects 
of the opiate and amphetamine abusers will 
“shoot” heroin to “taper a run and prevent 
crashing.” 


Treatment of Amphetamine Abusers 


Some special considerations in the treatment of 
amphetamine abusers are the following: 

1. Amphetamine abusers of the escapist type 
characteristically abuse their drugs in a cycle 
having two basic phases approximately equal in 
duration: an wp or active phase and a down or 
reactive phase. Typically, an experienced abuser 
would inject the drug, usually methamphetamine, 
at 2-to-4-hour intervals for 4 or 5 days (the action 
phase). During this time he will remain awake 
continuously and then collapse from exhaustion, 
remaining in a semicomatose state and sleeping 
intermittently for the next 4 or 5 days (the re- 
action phase). The adaptive abusers typically do 
not abuse amphetamines in such a cycle. 

2. There is considerable disagreement about the 
incidence and degree of permanent organic 
damage to the brain with amphetamine abuse.?° 
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Yet, if such damage does indeed occur, one should 
consider this when outlining treatment expecta- 
tions and goals with clients. In the few cases 
where standardized psychological tests were avail- 
able, the authors did not encounter any organic 
brain damage which could be attributed to drug 
use. 

3. Numerous writers have addressed them- 
selves to the aggressiveness regularly associated 
with the escapist type of amphetamine abusers.”° 
This behavior, variously labelled as aggressive, 
assaultive, violent, compulsive, suspicious, para- 
noid, and impulsive, may in some patients present 
a major management problem. While the physical 
danger to other patients or treatment personnel 
is probably no greater than that encountered in 
the treatment of psychotic patients whose prob- 
lems were not drug-induced, it does warrant the 
clinicians’ awareness. 

4. Questions relative to the incidence of am- 
phetamine psychosis have not received close 
attention, and the relation of such psychosis to 
dosage remains undecided.?? 

5. Clinicians must be constantly alert to the 
possibility of a multidependent patient. Many 
abusers tend to use a wide variety of drugs, to- 
gether or sequentially, according to the vaporous 
notions of the person and the availability of the 
drugs.°* Heroin addicts have long combined their 
drugs, e.g., cocaine, amphetamines, and barbitu- 
rates, to produce prolonged or intensified re- 
actions, but the multidependent or poly-drug 
abuser appears to be far more prevalent than in 
the past.°° Opiate addicts who “boost” their in- 
jections with sedatives and high-dose intravenous 
amphetamine abusers who “taper runs” with 


26S. Tatetsu, ‘“‘Methamphetamine Psychosis,” Folia Psychiatry 
Neurology Japan, Supple., 1963, pp. 377-380. As quoted in Kramer, 
Fischman and Littlefield, op. cit.; Lemere, op. cit.; James T. Carey 
and Jerry Mandel, “A San Francisco Bay Area ‘Speed’ Scene,” 
Journal of Health and Social Behavior, 9(2), 1968, pp. 164-174; Smith, 
“The Trip,” op. cit.; Cohen, op. cit.; Sidney Cohen, quoted in 
“Danger Stalks Users of Amphetamines,” The National Observer, 
March 30, 1970: Connell, op. c’t. 

27 E.H. Ellinwood, “Amphetamine Psychosis: 1. Description of 
the Individuals and Process,’’ Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
144, 1967, pp. 273-283; Lemere, op. cit. 

Cohen, Psychopharmacology of Amphetamine and Barbi- 
turate Dependence,” op. cit. 

°° John Langrod, Multiple Drug Use Among Heroin Users. New 
York: Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1969; 
Carl D. Chambers and Mary Moldestad, “The Evolution of Con- 
current Opiate and Sedative Abuse in the United States,” in J.C. 
Ball and C.D. Chambers (eds.), Epidemiology of Opiate Addiction 
in the United States, Springfield, Il].: Thomas, 1970, pp. 130-146. 

20 Carl D. Chambers, Arthur D. Moffett and Walter R. Cuskey, 
“Five Patterns of Darvon Abuse,” International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1971, pp. 173-189. 

*1 Kramer, Fischman and Littlefield, op. cit. 

°2 Carl D. Chambers, “‘Barbiturate-Sedative Abuse: 
Prevalence Among Narcotic Abusers,” International Journal of the 
Addictions, 4(1), 1969, pp. 45-57; Malcolm C. Cumberledge, ‘‘The 
Abuse of Barbiturates by Heroin Addicts,’’ Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, 98, 1968, pp. 1045-1049. 

33 W.A. Frosch, et al., “Untoward Reactions to 
Diethylamide (LSD) Resulting in Hospitalization,” 
Journal of Medicine, 273, 1965, pp. 1235-1239. 

34 J. Lettvin, “You Can’t Even Step in the Same River Twice,” 
Natural History, 76, 1967, pp. 4-12. 
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various analgesics are frequently unaware of their 
multiple dependencies.*® Carefully detailed drug 
histories including all drugs and the extent of use 
are necessary components of an intake examina- 
tion. Probably as many as 5 percent of all heroin 
addicts are also high-dose amphetamine abusers,*! 
and as many as 35 percent of all heroin addicts 
are concurrently addicted to a sedative.** 


Hallucinogenic Drug Abusers 


Hallucinogenic drugs include LSD, a semisyn- 
thetic derivative of ergonovine, whose effects 
were first accidently discovered in 1943; mesca- 
line, a phenethylamine present in the buttons of 
a small cactus (mescal, peyote) ; psilocybin, an 
indole found in a mushroom (teonanacatl) ; DMT 
(dimethyltriptamine), a synthetic indole found 
in the seeds of a South American plant; DOM or 
dimethoxyamphetamine, otherwise known in 
Haight-Ashbury as STP, an abbrevation for 
“serenity, tranquility, and peace”; and the seeds 
of some morning glory varieties (Oloiuqui), the 
active principle of which is closely related to 
LSD. Marihuana, which was mistakenly classi- 
fied as a narcotic and with hard drugs, is in- 
creasingly being viewed as a mild hallucinogen. 
Most of our knowledge concerning these drugs 
has been accumulated with LSD. This section is 
therefore directed primarily to the LSD abusers. 

The acute reaction to LSD, or bad trips, one 
can expect to encounter are of two types: 

1. Psychotoxic reactions which are character- 
ized by confusion and/or acute paranoia, feelings 
of omnipotence and invulnerability, which may 
cause the user to expose himself to dangers re- 
sulting, at times, in injury or death. 

2. Panic reactions which occur as a secondary 
response to the drug-induced symptoms. One may 
anticipate fairly rapid recovery from these two 
acute states. Remission usually occurs within 2 
or 3 days with the recommended treatment of 
sedation and verbal support. 

Recurrent reactions are the spontaneous re- 
turn of perceptual disorders or feelings of de- 
personalization, occurring up to a year after the 
last use of the drug. Some believe these recurrent 
symptoms are associated with stress or anxiety 
in the patient,** while others indicate that they 
may be symptomatic of brain lesions.*4 No EEG 
evidence of classically defined organic brain dam- 
age has been found in chronic LSD users, how- 
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ever.“> Prolonged reactions are the chronic 
anxiety states and chronic psychosis resulting 
from LSD administration, persisting beyond the 
period of acute intoxication. 

Significant variables determining the course 
of any LSD trip include the personality and ex- 
pectations of the subject, the presence of a de- 
pendable guide, the nature of the setting in which 
the drug is taken, and the age of the subject.?® 
Younger subjects were noted to have experienced 
acute reactions more frequently. 

For the acutely intoxicated state, it is generally 
recommended that the abuser have an immediate 
trial with phenothiazine medication, preferably 
administered intramuscularly since the pheno- 
thiazines block the action of LSD. The barbitu- 
rates have been used in lieu of, or in addition to 
the phenothiazines. Because the hallucinogens do 
not cause physical dependence, there are no phy- 
sical complications of withdrawal. Care should 
be exercised, however, to learn whether other 
addicting drugs were taken concurrently with 
the LSD, which may require a separate detoxi- 
fication regimen. Once the acute reaction or panic 
has subsided, sedatives or tranquilizers have been 
recommended.** However, some clinicians, place 
more emphasis upon pleasant surroundings and 
psychological supports than upon medication 
during the initial treatment phase.** 

The duration of the initial treatment of the 
acutely intoxicated abuser is relatively short— 
12 to 72 hours. Once this period of intoxication 
is over, if symptoms of mental illness become 
apparent, any medication prescribed would be 
on the same basis as for other mentally ill persons 
not involved with the hallucinogens.*” 

Postdetoxification treatment during initial ab- 
stinence is probably best managed if focused on 
the psychological dependency created by the 
abuse. As with any drug producing psychological 
dependency, that produced by LSD abuse con- 
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tinues long after the physiological effects have 
been dissipated. Sympathetic supportive counsel- 
ing seems to be most effective during postdetoxi- 
fication treatment. 

Extended therapeutic contact with the ex- 
abuser of LSD is imperative for two reasons: 
First, after psychedelic intoxication there is al- 
ways the possibility of spontaneous recurrence; 
and second, such contact is the only way in which 
the clinician can ascertain whether the acute re- 
actions are indicative of a chronic abuse pattern. 


Treatment of LSD Abusers 


Following are some special treatment con- 
siderations in the treatment of LSD abusers: 

1. Although information about the biologic 
hazards of LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs 
must be considered incomplete, the evidence is 
such that women in the childbearing age should 
be cautioned concerning this possibility.*? 

2. Clinicians must be continuously alert to 
symptoms other than those anticipated from the 
drug history taken from the patient. It is be- 
coming apparent that large numbers of patients 
cannot be certain which drugs they have been 
taking. Recent studies have shown many of the 
hallucinogens sold on the illicit market are “‘mis- 
labelled” and vary widely in potency.*! What was 
thought to be mescaline or psilocybin may in fact 
be LSD, which may panic the users. If DOM 
(STP) has been ingested rather than LSD, pheno- 
thiazines, especially in high doses, would be con- 
traindicated since they seem to prolong the acute 
reactions.‘* In addition, spontaneous recurrence 
of the acute reactions is more frequent with DOM 
(STP) than with LSD. 


Conclusion 


The abuse of many nonnarcotic drugs is in- 
creasing in every segment of our population. Law 
enforcement, probation, and parole personnel can 
expect to encounter these abusers with increasing 
frequency. While such personnel would not be ex- 
pected to administer indicated medical procedures, 
they must be familiar with symptomatic behav- 
ior and appropriate referral sources. In all prob- 
ability, as trained interpreters of behavior with 
long-duration and high-frequency contact with 
their clients, these professionals will be the ini- 
tial detectors of the abuse of drugs. They will be 
required to make the appropriate referrals for 
medical treatment and will be the primary pro- 
viders of long-term aftercare services. 
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bill (H.R. 9323) to permit treatment 

control the dependence of narcotics 
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Meanwhile, the Senate passed ro'l-call vote an 
amended version of S. 2997, the Drug Abuse Office and 
Treatment Act of 1971 


. The Act was referred to the House 
1 


Interstate Foreig 1erce Committee pric 


- to the mid- 
year holiday recess. S. 2097 provides for a coordinated 


Federal attack on the problems of drug abuse. Specifically, 
the Act would create a Special Action O ffice for Drug 
Abuse Prevention in the Executive Office of the President 


“ederal narcotics and drug abuse pro- 
the development of a long-term national 
‘ug abuse. An original version of S. 2097 
elude all Federal programs and activi- 
ties concerned with drug abuse and ealled for a national 
strategy to deal with the drug abuse problem. The Labor 
and Pul * Welfare Subcommittee on Aleoholism and 
Narcotics said in its report that the Nation faced a serious 
problem in drug abuse and there was no easy solution. 
Its report sai he bill would help attack the problem 
wherever it sonic age the ghettos, suburbs, or the 
military. The bill authorizes $40 million for each of fiscal 
years 1972-1975 and includes use of 10 percent of the 
appropriation for a special fund from which the director 
of the newly created executive agency could allocate 
money to any Federal agency to demonstrate new antidrug 
programs or nad existing programs. 

A House version of the same bill, H.R. 12089, was 
reported to the floor from the full House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on January 25. 


JUVENILE JUSTICE 
Attempts by members of the House to suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 45 creating an Institute for the Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice failed. A two-thirds majority 


(250 votes in this case) was necessary to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. The bill now awaits its orderly 
turn and has been referred to the Union calendar. Opposi- 
tion to the measure, which was reported in November by 
the er-$i Judiciary Committee, was led by the Dep 
ments Justice, and Health, Education and Welfare, on 
the canis that the bill duplicates provisions under The 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 
(Public Law 90-445) as extended by Congress June 21, 
1971 (Public Law 92-31). A Senate counterpart bill, 5. 
1128, is presently in hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Juvenile crime grew rapidly in the last decade. Fifty- 
two percent of all persons arrested in 1970 were under age 
25, according to the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, and 25 
percent of those arrested were under age 18. The measure 
as reported provides for creation of an Institute fo 
Continuing Studies of Juvenile Justice and an advisory 
commission to supervise it. 


PENAL 


REFORM 


Congress continues its interest in penal reform as the 
first session saw an array of measures aimed at rehabil- 
itation and correctional facilities. H.R. 12104 provides 
for financial assistance for state and local small, commu- 
nity-based correctional facilities; for the creation of 
innovative programs of vocational training, job placement, 
and on-the-job counseling; the development of specialized 
curriculums; the training of educational personnel and the 
funding of research and demonstration projects; financial 
assistance to encourage the states to — special proba- 
tion services; and the establishment of a Federal Correc- 
tions Institute. S. 2894 also assists state and local criminal] 
justice systems in increasing the potential for full 
rehabilitation. The Act would be cited as the “Comprehen- 
sive Corrections Manpower and Vocational Se a Act 
of 1971.” Among its provisions it includes under Title V: 
Special Probation Programs. The Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration would be authorized to make 
grants to states that have approved probation programs. 
The Act creates a Federal Corrections Institute to provide 
a st ~ Rie center for the collection and dissemination 
of useful data regarding the treatment and rehabilitation 
of criminal offenders. The Institute also is intended to 
provide training for representatives of Federal, state, and 
local judges and judicial personnel, probation and parole 
personnel, correctional personnel, welfare workers, and 
other persons, including lay personnel, connected with the 
treatment and rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 

No significant action has been reported on these or sim- 
ilar measures. 

HANDGUN CONTROL 


The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency continued hearings on a bill (S. 2507) outlawing 
the sale of cheap handguns, commonly called “Saturday 
night specials.” James F. Van Valkerburg, chairman, 
Legislative Committee, Delaware County (Pa.) Field and 
Stream Association, opposed the bill. Joseph P. Busch, 
Los Angeles County district attorney, supported the bill, 
as did Kansas City (Mo.) Police Chief Clarence M. Kelley, 
Harold Bergan, aide to Representative Sidney R. Yates 
(D-Til.), and Quinn Tamm, executive director of the Inter- 

national Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Several bills to amend the Gun Control Act of 1968 
have been introduced recently, but no significant committee 
action has been reported. Typical of this legislation is 
H.R. 11005 which would require persons who presently 
possess firearms to obtain from the Secretary of the 
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Treasury a certificate which would evidence their eligibil- 
ity to possess firearms. In addition, the bill would require 
persons who purchase firearms or ammunition to obtain 
such certificate. One who is guilty of the proposed offense 
would face a maximum imprisonment not to exceed 2 
years or a fine not to exceed $2,000, or both. 


NATIONAL LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


After President Nixon’s veto on December 9, 1971, of 
S. 2007, the Economie Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1971, which called for the creation of a National Legal 
Services Corporation in the OEO, various members of 
the Senate proposed new legislation, S. 1305 incorporating 
a similar proposal. Among the sponsors of the new meas- 
ure are Senators Mondale, Brooke, Case, Cranston, 
Jackson, Kennedy, Taft, Bayh, Harris, Hughes, Humphrey, 
McGovern, and Muskie. Under the bill, the corporation 
would be authorized to: (1) provide financial] assistance 
to qualified programs furnishing legal service to members 
of the client community; (2) provide financial assistance 
to pay the costs of contracts or other agreements made 
pursuant to section 3 of the National Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act; (8) carry out research, training, technical 
assistance, experimental and clinical assistance programs 
designed to improve the provisions of legal services to 
members of the client community; (4) increase opportu- 
nities for legal education among individuals who are 
members of a minority group or individuals who are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; and (5) collect and disseminate 
information designed to coordinate and evaluate the 
effectiveness of the activities and programs for legal 
service in various parts of the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Other problem areas which have gained much attention 
include two bills in the House to assist in combating the 
high incidence of recidivism (see H. R. 122690, H. R. 12285). 

At a time when the United States Supreme Court has 
under consideration and has heard argument on the ques- 
tion of whether the death penalty is unconstitutional as 
constituting cruel and unusual punishment, two House 
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Comments on “Employment of the Rehabilitated 
Offender in the Federal Service” 


To THE EDITOR: 


I was interested in reading in the September 1971 issue 
the article, “Employment of the Rehabilitated Offender 
in the Federal Service,” particularly since it is a statement 
of policy by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. The intent 
of the policy is all to the good. Surely the availability 
of jobs to former offenders is a key ingredient in avoiding 
their return to crime, which occurs when legitimate doors 
are closed to them. 

However, it seems to me that the policy set forth in 
this statement is too narrow. Many people who are able 
to perform adequately in their jobs are people who suffer 
from all kinds of inadequacies and deficiencies, but as 
long as they are performing, that is all that is required. 
Similarly, if a man has a record, we ought not to require 
that he be “rehabilitated,” if without that issue he is able 
to perform his job and is not a danger to others. 

The question of when a person is rehabilitated is difficult 
and uncertain. As the Civil Service Commission itself 
states, “It takes mature and sophisticated judgment to 
decide if a person is suitable for the particular Federal 
position for which he applies.” To demand “evidence of 
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bills (H. R. 11797 and H. R. 12217) have been introduced 
which would abolish the death penalty under all laws of 
the United States and authorize the imposition of life 
imprisonment in lieu thereof. 

The speedy trial bill, S. 895 (reported in the December 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION), has not yet been reported 
out of committee although hearings have been held. 
Similar legislation has been introduced in the House 
(CH. R. 11722), which would insure the right of criminal 
defendants to a speedy trial and to reduce crime and injus- 
tice by improving the supervision of persons released on 
bail and probation. 

Additional legislation regarding criminal justice infor- 
mation systems was recently introduced in each house. 
H. R. 11548 would authorize the Attorney General to ex- 
change criminal record information with certain state and 
local agencies, and S. 2829 would strengthen interstate 
reporting and interstate services for parents of runaway 
children. The latter was reported out of subcommittee on 
January 26. Two earlier bills, H. R. 10892 and H. R. 10789, 
which were reported in the December 1971 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, are still pending before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Several bills which would compensate victims of crimes 
of violence and offer death benefits to survivors of certain 
public safety and law enforcement personnel have seen no 
significant action. (For further reference, see H. R. 11507, 
H. R. 11677, S. 2856, S. 2994, and H. R. 12349.) 


SECOND SESSION, 92D CONGRESS 
The second session of the 92d Congress opened with a 
flurry of proposed measures. Chief among them were: 
S$. 3049 which would provide minimum standards in con- 
nection with certain Federal financial assistance to state 
and local correctional, penal and pretrial detention insti- 


‘tutions and facilities; S. 3051 which provides for assist- 


ance to state and local criminal justice departments in 
developing high employment and recruitment standards; 
and H. R. 12406 which would amend certain provisions of 
Federal law regarding explosives. 


the Editor 


stability or participation in the rehabilitative process” is 
to demand more than we demand of nonoffenders. 

I understand that the reply to this would be that an 
offender is a person whose behavior and performance we 
ought to be particularly concerned about. That is surely 
true, but our concern ought not to be to make his reestab- 
lishment more difficult, but to make it easier. To demand 
of him more than we demand of other employees, it seems 
to me, is not to help that process. 

The statement points out that a suitability examination 
will take into account a whole series of enumerated 
factors. What such a review adds up to is a retrial of 
the man’s offense. 

There is no need to pick up any further extracts, except 
perhaps one which I think summarizes the situation—at 
page 53 the requirement that a former offender “has 
demonstrated complete rehabilitation through his conduct 
and activities.” A restrictive policy of this kind does not 
close the door, but it does not open it very wide. 

Finally, I wonder what the statistics are with respect 
to the working of Federal policies and the former offend- 
er’s employment in Federal service. 

January 3, 1972 Sot RUBIN 
Counsel, National 

Council on Crime 

and Delinquency 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Some Legal and Psychological Concerns About Per- 
sonality Testing in the Public Schools,” by Charles W. 
Sherrer and Ronald A. Roston (Federal Bar Journal, 
Volume 30, No. 2, Spring 1971). The authors are respec- 
tively, an attorney and a psychologist seeking to inquire 
into the state of the law in the United States as it 
applies to the work of the school psychologist who, using 
psychological tests and techniques, attempts to peer into 
Their main coneern is the question 
of privacy and this article is grounded on the premise 
that personality tests are an integral part of the 20th 
century and as such are perhaps in need of realistic 
limits in order to insure against “. unduly invading 
the privacy of the students, or offending their pride or 
sense of dignity.”’ 

The writers suggest that the American Psychological 
Association as well as the Bar might work in concert 
for the establishment of written standards needed to 
establish realistic limits as well as prescribing just who 
may have access to the findings and under what circum- 
stances. 

Consideration is also given to problems of consent, 
computer banking of data, and the civil rights of minor- 
ity groups. The article concludes with comments upon the 
currently popular “sensitivity training encounter” and 
offers a rather distinct note of caution concerning such 
procedures. 

This is a most thought-provoking article which, in this 
reviewer’s judgment, should be worthwhile to anyone 
involved in the administration and/or interpretation of 
psychological tests and their results. 

“Revision of State Bail Laws,’ by John J. Murphy 
(Ohio State Law Journal, Volume 32, No. 3, Summer 1971). 
Dr. Murphy is a professor of law at the University of 
Cincinnati who has become a leading authority on the 
subject of bail, bail reform, and the many and diverse 
laws pertaining to the same. As an originator of the 
Own Recognizance Bail Project in Cincinnati, his studies 
both here and abroad have undergirded him well for 
the preparation of this unique and informative paper. 

The article identifies and examines some of the im- 
portant elements in the revision of the state bail laws. 
Among matters discussed are the nature of the accom- 
plishment of state revisions in the presumptive use of 
release on own recognizance, the problems associated with 
the statutory commands to individualize the bail issue and 
the importance of understanding the managerial aspects 
of establishing a genuinely new system rather than 
simply the creation of new statutes which leave the 
old system essentially untouched. 

The author directs attention to the role and functions 
of the professional bail bondsman and the Illinois 10 
percent deposit form of bail which has largely eliminated 
him from the bail system of that state. 

Despite ominous predictions coming largely from bail 
bondsmen themselves, statistics indicate that the system 
has worked creditably well thus giving rise to the con- 
clusion that the professional bail bondsman has probably 
enjoyed an overexalted position in the entire arrest-re- 
lease procedure. 

Once again, Professor Murphy has demonstrated that 
he does his “homework” well, so to speak, and the result 
is an analysis that is as informative as it is readable. 

“Compensation for the Criminally Injured Revisited: 
And Emphasis on the Victim?,”’ Notes (Notre Dame Law- 
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yer, Volume 47, No. 1, October 1971). Prepared over the 
name of John F. Schmutz, an executive editor, this article 
argues the case for compensation to the victim of crimi- 
nal acts and seeks to offer suggestions as to what is 
being done and what may be done to remedy the present 
inadequacy of such consideration. 

The author points out that momentous strides in the 
ever-advancing development of criminal law have been 
made within recent years but that such sensitivities as 
have developed turned on the rights and due process of 
those accused of crime rather than to the victim whose 
plight has been virtually ignored. It is not his purpose 
to contend that there should be any abandonment of that 
zealous course of the crusade for the improvement in 
the criminal law but rather that the state of the victim 
be placed in proper perspective and given, at least, con- 
current concern. Indeed, he urges a new philosophy and 
practical solutions for the situation the victim so often 
finds himself in. 

Pointing out that the concept of compensation to vic- 
tims of crime is “as old as civilization,” Mr. Schmutz 
carefully traces his subject from primitive societies to the 
present day. He considers briefly provisions that are now 
applicable in several states providing for victim compen- 
sation and also comments upon proposed measures as 
well as alternatives. In any proposal, however, he con- 
cludes that “. ; recovery should be a matter of 
right for all in the same position rather than a welfare 
payment.” 

Readers of this column in an earlier issue who found 
a review of the British Compensatory System to be of 
interest are bound to be not only favorably impressed 
but, indeed, fascinated with this excellent article. Mr. 
Schmutz and his associates are deserving of high com- 
pliments for their efforts. 

“A Jam in the Revolving Door: A Prisoner’s Right to 
Rehabilitation,’ Comment (Georgetown Law Journal, Vol- 
ume 60, No. 1, October 1971). The thrust of this editorial 
is essentially that every prisoner is possessed of the 
“right to rehabilitation” and it is time that the courts 
play an active role in guaranteeing such a right. The 
authors recognize that historically courts have been, at 
least, reluctant to become involved in prison management, 
however, they find encouragement in recent trends to- 
ward judicial review of prison internal conditions. 

Then using something of a shotgun approach, they 
suggest several avenues which may be available to ob- 
tain judicial attention and comment briefly on statutory, 
constitutional, tort, and even the evermore fashionable 
class actions hoping perhaps that somewhere along the 
way one of these philosophies may prove attractive. 

All of which is, in the mind of this reviewer, interest- 
ing but perplexing as well for he is unable to envision 
how anyone, even the most learned and sacrosanct judge, 
can by simple decree or in any other way, “guarantee’”’ 
rehabilitation. Perhaps as is rather vaguely suggested 
the writers are really aiming at a right to treatment 
which might reasonably be expected to lead to rehabilita- 
tion but, of course, that has been the professional cor- 
rectional worker’s goal for a century or more. The only 
drawback has been that such a course requires money 
and while many courts in the recent past have not been 
loath to legislate none so far has elected to cloak itself 
with general powers of taxation. 

“For a Meaningful Right to Counsel on Sentencing,” by 
Richard H. Kuh (American Bar Association Journal, Vol- 
ume 57, November 1971). Many jurisdicitions deny defense 
counsel access to presentence reports and as the result 
thereof the right to the assistance of counsel upon sen- 
tencing is in such instances denied the defendants, accord- 
ing to the writer, a member of the New York Bar. 

Citing cases from his own experience, Mr. Kuh points 
to several gross injustices which have resulted from in- 
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adequate investigations and contends that there is no 
better way to bring such mistakes before the limelight 
of scrutiny than to enable defense counsel to thoroughly 
analyze the products of the investigations. In like manner, 
presentence reports should be made available to the pros- 
ecutor, thus enabling the two adversaries to extend their 
efforts, not only to the question of guilt or innocence, 
but also to the needs of the court to be soundly informed 
for sentencing purposes. 

Recognizing, too, that few defendants are sufficiently 
articulate to present their backgrounds with clarity, 
the author goes a step farther than finding mere satis- 
faction in access to the presentence report and suggests 
that if the entire process is to be truly meaningful then 
counsel should be present during the initial presentence 
interview. Such a practice, not only enables the defendant 
to better present himself, but also provides his attorney 
with information which will enable him to offer some 
truly meaningful statements at the time of actual sen- 
tencing. In fact, as Mr. Kuh puts it, “. . . whether 
or not judges, prosecutors and presentence report in- 
vestigators are overjoyed at the change . . .” counsel 
must not only be welcomed at such presentence inter- 
views but perhaps their attendance should even be re- 
quired at that stage of the proceedings. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“A Case Study of Consultation—White Oaks Village, 
Hagersville, Ontario,” by J.A. Browne and David Chafe 
(October 1971). Consultation was requested to introduce 
new treatment methods in one cottage of a seven-cottage 
institution for boys between 9 and 13 years of age. The 
questions to be answered were (1) what kind of treat- 
ment could benefit young training school boys 11-14 
years of age and (2) was this the time to introduce a 
new group program when the house staff were in crisis 
because the children were unmanageable. Group sessions 
with two house staff supervisors and six house-line staff 
revealed conflict with the administration and a high de- 
gree of anxiety and insecurity because of the behavior 
of the children and lack of understanding of the group 
method. A group method was instituted, which placed 
control problems of individual children in the hands of 
the group, along the lines of the “guided group inter- 
action” principles. Some effects of the consultation were 
that staff ceased to control the children authoritatively, 
decision-making techniques were understood by staff, the 
boys participated in the group program, and the staff 
accepted the new program with unusual docility after 
their initial preoccupation with controlling the children. 

“Brief on the Young Offenders Act (Bill C-192).” An 
official statement of policy of the Canadian Criminology 
and Corrections Association (October 1971). The dilemma 
of the juvenile court is to operate as a court and, simul- 
taneously, to perform a social and treatment function. 
The Scandinavian countries do not have juvenile courts, 
but have established Child Welfare Boards made up of 
citizens in each community to deal with neglected and 
delinquent children. Scotland virtually did away with 
juvenile courts in the Social Work Act of 1968 and 
substituted “children’s panels” similar to the Scandina- 
vian system. England provides for enlarged social child 
welfare function and restricts prosecutory functions for 
the juvenile courts. Twenty-two recommendations were 
made that would send only the most serious cases to the 
juvenile court. Federal financial assistance should be pro- 
vided to the corrections field, similar to the Canada 
Assistance Plan in Welfare Services. 

“Violence and Dangerous Behaviour Associated With 
Mental Illness: Prospects for Prevention,” by Cyril Green- 
land (October 1971). Of 13,855 violent deaths in Canada 
in 1968, which constituted about 9 percent of all the mor- 
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talities that year, only 338, or about 2.4 percent, of all 
violent deaths were from homicide and injuries intention- 
ally inflicted by other persons. Several cases were re- 
viewed, such as that of Charles Whitman of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, William Hierans of Chicago, and other 
homicides. While individual violence is not a major cause 
of death, most unnecessary deaths and serious bodily 
injuries are caused by dangerously sane people with 
motives. 


“Brief on Corrections Policy in Ontario,” by Maurice 
Kelly, G.M. Bédard, C.M. Begg, and Ambrose Murphy 
(October 1971). Administrators and officials in corrections 
stand to benefit from the opinion of informed citizens. 
Research is needed on current use made of presentence 
reports and the adequacy of staffing and support ser- 
vices. Institutional programs should be improved so that 
they do not present a psychologically deprived atmos- 
phere. Aftercare services should use voluntary aftercare 
agencies as well as parole services. Public ignorance and 
apathy concerning offenders result in stereotyping them. 
The government should implement public education con- 
cerning former offenders. 


“Quelques aspects du phénoméne de la drogue a 
Montréal,” by Mare Leblanc (October 1971). This study 
inquired as to the dimensions and parameters of the 
use of drugs in Montreal, the characteristics of the drug 
users, and the frequency and grouping of drug use. The 
method was quasi-participant observation, in which the 
researcher gradually entered the drug culture. The Eng- 
lish-speaking people tended to use drugs more than did 
the French-speaking people. There were occasional, reg- 
ular, and frequent drug users in that society. The types 
of evolution from a little to regular usage found some 
returning to society, some engaging in traffic, some re- 
treating to a drug culture where its use was fashionable, 
and others taking drugs alone. It is possible to con- 
struct a program of drug use prevention. 


“Sociology of Corrections: Activity as a Substitute for 
Knowledge,” by Charles M. Unkovic and Harold B. Kelton 
(October 1971). Correctional workers are not asked to 
provide a definition of the problem—only a solution to it. 
Many professionally trained persons adjust to the real- 
ities of the field by (1) leaving correctional work, (2) 
using only selected areas of psychoanalytical theory that 
seem valid and useful, and (3) retaining and using the 
jargon of psychoanalysis without retaining the belief in 
its concepts. The approaches of Cressey, Reckless, Tappan, 
Clinard and others are reviewed. The conclusion is that 
significant correctional theory really does not exist. 


“Le Chercheur et l’administrateur face a la recherche 
criminologique,” by Nicolas Zay (October 1971). Four 
classifications of research problems assist the adminis- 
trator: (1) basic information, (2) operational informa- 
tion, (3) prediction, and (4) action and programming. 
Research findings can be used by the correctional adminis- 
trator. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“New Methods of Correctional Management and Adminis- 
tration,” by Richard M. Minkoff (March-April 1971). 
The author, an attorney in the Criminal Division of the 
U.S. Department of Justice describes several ways in 
which services may be purchased from the private sector 
of management. He points out how many states and the 
Federal Prison Service have contracted with private con- 
cerns for specific training programs for prisoners and 
ex-offenders, for training of personnel, for research, for 
seminars and for inservice training. Most of these ser- 
vices are provided for by grants from private foundations 
or from the programs of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration of the Department of Justice. Many 
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purchases of services revolve around the operation of com- 
munity treatment centers. These purchases provide op- 
portunity for staff development and other treatment 
facilities for the offenders. 

“Congress Issue” (September-October 1971). The entire 
issue is given over to sketches from papers delivered, 
actions taken, and proposals made at the Annual Con- 
gress of Correction that was held in Miami Beach, 
Florida, in August 1971. It contains the presidential 
addresses and the highlights of most of the general and 
sectional meetings—as well as board actions. A very 
worthwhile issue. 


“Politicalization of Prisoners: A New Challenge to 
American Penology.” by Daniel Glaser (November-Decem- 
ber 1971). This professor of sociology, University of 
Southern California, prepared an article for the Los 
Angeles Times after the riot at Attica Prison. The sub- 
stance of it appears here. The author points out that 
prison disturbances have come in waves. In 1952 there 
were many riots. Those in 1970 probably occurred for 
different reasons. We now have different problems and 
conditions—the drug scene, minority and ethnic group 
militancy, hard core juvenile delinquents now grown up, 
etc. There are no political prisoners as such in America 
as is the case in some other countries. but during these 
days of revolutionary movements some American vio- 
lators of the criminal code regard themselves as patriots. 
Some remedies advocated are providing for more partici- 
pation by representative inmates in planning and conduct- 
ing programs, using community treatment centers and 
enlisting more community participation, and improving 
many aspects of prison management. 

This issue also contains many news items and a new 
department that presents news from the affiliated organi- 
zations. There are seventeen such bodies. Very interesting 
articles and reports from 10 of them appear. They are 
interesting and informative. These and succeeding articles 
should help to bring all aspects and avenues of correc- 
tions under one tent. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“Voices From Inside the Prisons,” by Ronald L. Gold- 
farb (Parade, November 21, 1971). In an effort to discover 
the causes of “civil-rights revolutions behind bars” the 
author approached Norman Carlson, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, requesting permission to 
distribute a bulletin to all Federal prisoners announcing 
a contest. Since he was operating on a Ford Foundation 
grant providing funds for consultant fees, Mr. Goldfarb 
conceived the novel idea of offering cash prizes to inmates 
submitting the most interesting entries. 

The contestants were asked their opinions about what 
to do with convicted criminals, what constitutes the ideal 
correctional program, and what kind of institutions or 
alternatives to institutions we should have. There were 
134 entries from 23 different institutions. 

Although the replies did not provide solutions to our 
complex correctional problems the author was convinced 
that they did open up lines of communication and he be- 
lieves that if we want to find out what our prison prob- 
lems really are we should listen more to those who are 
part of the problem, the inmates. Some of the recom- 
mendations included meaningful, purposeful, and _ prof- 
itable work programs; prison jobs related to the em- 
ployment scene on the outside; more correctional work 
done in the community and more community involvement; 
construction of model cities for prisoners, and even some 
rather bizarre suggestions for banishing and castrating 
certain undesirables, such as rapists and murderers. 
Some of the replies were critical of the parole systems 
because of the restrictive conditions of parole and the 


likelihood of being returned to prison on a technical 
violation. 


“Victimless Crimes: How One City Has Changed the 
Rules,” by John G. Rogers (Parade, November 21, 1971). 
In Erie, Pennsylvania, the local Police Department is 
being relieved of about half of those arrested by referring 
the drinking offenders to a rehabilitation center named 
Crossroads. The program was developed without changing 
any laws, merely by working out an informal agreement 
between the Center and the police. 

Crossroads receives financial support from state, city, 
county, and private donors. Whereas the program for 
handling drunk arrests seems to be effective in Erie 
there is some doubt about the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach to other victimless crimes, such as prostitution 
and gambling. Nevertheless, with an increase in popula- 
tion and in violent crimes, it may become imperative 
that the police devote their major efforts where they can 
do the most good and divert some of the victimless crimes 
to noncorrectional agencies. 


“Prisoners of Camp 6549” (Baptist Men’s Journal, Jan- 
uary, February, and March 1972). Baptist laymen from 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina, had the unique ex- 
perience of sharing a weekend fishing trip with 14 pris- 
oners of a Shelby, North Carolina, prison camp. These 
laymen had been conducting Thursday evening programs 
at the camp and the honor grade prisoners were privi- 
leged to attend the First Baptist Church of Kings 
Mountain. A dinner invitation to the home of a member 
is usually included in the invitation. The fishing week- 
end was somewhat ecumenical in that the cabin was 
furnished by a Methodist layman. 

The entire prisoner rehabilitation program was part 
of a lay-witnessing workshop sparked by a 16-year-old 
member of the church. The outreach has extended to 
helping parolees obtain employment and a residence. This 
article illustrates the satisfaction derived by laymen as 
volunteers in a correctional program and also the valu- 
able contribution that is made not only in helping with 
the prison recreational and religious programs but in 
parole planning and aftercare. 


“The Convicts Who Live in a Mansion,” by David 
Detweiler (Parade, December 12, 1971). Yoke Crest, Inc., 
is a converted mansion being used to house 19 prisoners 
in residential Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Formerly used 
as a halfway house for parolees, it was transformed 
into a place of confinement for first offenders in their 
twenties. A $58,000 grant from the Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor’s Justice Commission made the changeover possible. 

The uniqueness of this program is evidenced by the 
selection of a twice convicted bank robber as the execu- 
tive director and an ex-drug addict as associate director. 
There is much emphasis on group therapy and teaching 
the inmates how to accept authority and cope with 
stress. Group therapy is a “confrontation session’? with 
no holds barred and because the discussions are conducted 
in an atmosphere of concern and love no damage is done. 

Community acceptance of Yoke Crest encourages visits 
from club women, Junior Leaguers, clergymen, psycho- 
logists, college students, and social workers. There is 
community participation in the social and recreation pro- 
gram and the inmates are invited into the homes of 
neighbors. Yoke Crest does have problems, including run- 
aways and financial needs, but its supporters believe 
that it costs less to keep a man at Yoke Crest than in 
prison. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


“Cyclazocine in a Multi-Modality Treatment Program: 
Comparative Results,” by John N. Chappel, M.D., Jerome 
H. Jaffe, M.D., and Edward C. Senay, M.D. (September 
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1971). The authors are all affiliated with the State of 
Illinois Drug Abuse Programs, Chicago, Illinois. In this 
paper they discuss the use of cyclazocine as an adjunct 
to treatment in a program of abstinence-aftercare treat- 
ment. 

Cyclazocine is a long-acting narcotic antagonistic 
which reduces the psychological and physiological effects 
of a corresponding amount of narcotic drugs. Patients 
taking cyclazocine on a daily basis do not feel the effects 
of morphine-like drugs. Moreover, discontinuation of cy- 
clazocine does not produce a morphine-type withdrawal 
syndrome. Cyclazocine is not a maintenance drug as is 
methadone. The specific role of cyclazocine appears to 
be as an adjunct to the treatment of those addicts who 
chose to withdraw from narcotics and want help in their 
attempt to remain abstinent. 

The research reported here is a comparison of patients 
given cyclazocine with patients not receiving the drug 
in an abstinence-aftercare treatment program. The total 
population of 186 narcotic addicts was composed of those 
individuals who have been randomly assigned to, specif- 
ically requested, or whose physical condition suggested 
the need for, a treatment program of withdrawal 
followed by abstinence from narcotics (as compared to 
methadone maintenance, therapeutic community, or other 
treatment techniques). Thirty-three volunteers from the 
total of 186 narcotic users were treated with cyclazocine. 
There were no gross differences in terms of age, sex. 
race, and medical problems between these patients treated 
with cyclazocine and those who attempted to remain 
abstinent without cyclazocine. Some differences did exist 
between the two groups but were viewed bv the research- 
ers as unrelated to the outcome observed in the study. 
The authors chose two periods of 14 and 20 months to 
illustrate outcome comparisons between patients who took 
cyclazocine and those who did not. Fourteen months later 
39 percent (13) of the patients given cyclazocine were 
in abstinence-aftercare treatment, as compared to 11.8 
percent (18) of those not receiving the drug. Comparable 
figures at 20 months are 33 percent (11) for the cyclazo- 
cine patients and 8.5 percent (13) for the withdrawal 
only patients. At each time period the difference between 
the percentage of patients remaining in abstinence-after- 
care treatment is statistically significant in favor of those 
who volunteered for cyclazocine. Additional data provided 
shows that the highest dropout rate from the treatment 
program occurs in the first 8 weeks. Patients who take 
cyclazocine for 12 weeks or more tend to remain in 
some form of treatment for a prolonged period even 
after cyclazocine is stopped. 

The authors point out that this research is not a con- 
trolled study and that conclusions regarding the role 
played by the narcotic antagonistic properties of cycla- 
zocine are speculative. Stated differently, variables such 
as individual patient motivation, extra exposure to staff, 
and so on may have been of equal or greater importance 
than the pharmacological effect of the drug in treatment 
outcome. In the opinion of the authors, however, cyclazo- 
cine may have a role in expanding the range of narcotic 
addicts who can be treated in abstinence-oriented pro- 
grams. 

“The Earn-Your-Way Credit System: Use of a Token 
Economy in Narcotic Rehabilitation,’ by Michael Glickman, 
Gennaro Ottomanelli, and Robert Cutler (September 1971). 
The authors of this article, who are members of the 
staff of the Bayview Rehabilitation Center, New York 
City, provide information on the effectiveness of contin- 
gent reinforcement techniques in the treatment of heroin 
addicts. 

Rehabilitation efforts employing token economies have 
been employed in a variety of settings and have yielded 
encouraging results with groups of mentally retarded 
children, psychiatric hospital patients, and juvenile de- 
linquents. This paper reports one of the first attempts 
to apply the token economy behavioral modification tech- 
nique to an addict population in a milieu treatment 
program. 

Subjects for this study are male heroin addicts certi- 
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fied under New York State’s Mental Hygiene Law, in 
the custody of the Narcotic Addiction Control Commis- 
sion, and assigned to Bayview Rehabilitation Center, a 
200-bed intramural treatment facility. The population is 
predominately involuntary, and has generally been un- 
responsive to traditional psychotherapeutic methods. 

Residents are assigned to Bayview and to one of the 
five wards within the facility on a space-available basis. 
The length of a resident’s confinement is usually deter- 
mined by a clinical committee. Six months after admis- 
sion, the patient’s history, current adjustment, and pro- 
gress are assessed and a decision is made regarding 
whether to release him at that point. For the token 
economy group, this release procedure has been modified. 
The Earn-Your-Way system employs the motive to obtain 
release by rewarding desired behaviors with credit units 
with which the resident can eventually buy his discharge 
from the institution. A resident earns credit in propor- 
tion to the amount and quality of his participation in 
Bayview’s group therapy and educational programs, as 
well as the quality of his behavior on the ward. This 
system permits the resident himself to assume direct 
responsibilitv for determining the length of confinement. 
The Earn-Your-Way system is intended to encourage 
growth of internal controls rather than fostering de- 
pendency upon and manipulation of an external and alien 
authority. 

The average token economy participant has gained ap- 
proval for release in 4 months, compared to 7.5 months for 
residents on the other wards at the same time. The authors 
conclude that a behavioral modification program is a very 
effective and appropriate means of motivating the indi- 
vidual to expend more energy in program activities and 
to maximize learning opportunities. They also note that 
a token economy tied to a milieu treatment program de- 
creases management problems. Correctional personnel may 
wonder if the authors have heard of the inmate maxim 
“You got the name, so play the game.” 

At this writing “hard” statistical data is not available 
comparing program participation, management problems, 
and so on for the token economy group and residents of 
regular wards. Although the initial evaluation is clinical 
the behavior modification program may be a very effective 
and appropriate means to mobilize patient energies in a 
positive direction. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“A Multidisciplinary Psychosocial Classification Scheme,” 
by Anita K. Bahn, Se.D. (October 1971). This paper re- 
ports the results of the work of a committee of the 
American Orthopsychiatriec Association which was con- 
cerned with the development of a standard classification 
of psychosocial functioning. The committee conceived of 
a psychosocial classification as a “multidimensional 
scheme for describing significant characteristics of the 
person and his problem, including the individual’s func- 
tioning in psychosocial areas. It is intended for use by 
many disciplines in many types of caretaker agencies.” 
Psychosocial disorders were defined as conditions which 
interfere with man’s interpersonal relations; his capacity 
to function effectively in his social roles and in his 
social interactions. For purposes of this definition psycho- 
social disorders included all types of mental dysfunction 
as well as social disorders affecting the relationship be- 
tween the individual and his community. 

The author points out that a standard classification 
of psychosocial disorders is needed to provide a “common 
language” to facilitate interdisciplinary communication 
in the case management of individuals with social prob- 
lems. The diagnostic and statistics manual of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association does not meet this need 
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since it is not couched in interdisciplinary language but 
is intended primarily for psychiatric use. Furthermore, 
the standard psychiatric nomenclature is based on a 
“single entry” system which cannot adequately describe 
the multiple factors which may be involved in a given 
case of psychosocial dysfunction. 

The work of this Committee suggests that a viable 
classification of psychosocial disorders must include not 
only the nature of the individual’s dvsfunctioning and 
problems but also his adaptations and strengths. Thus, 
in assessing a psvchosocial problem it is necessary to 
identify the individual’s resources and assets. The devel- 
opment of an acceptable classification of psychosocial dys- 
function also has implications for clinical and epidemi- 
ologic research. 

Heightened concerns over the need to preserve con- 
fidentiality have tended to inhibit the collection of data 
necessary to the development of an acceptable classifica- 
tion system. Continued concern that individuals may be 
stigmatized through such inauiries and that data may be 
misused, has interfered with interdisciplinary communi- 
cation in the development of a classification scheme. 
Similarly, there have been some impediments to the 
collection of essential baseline data relating to such 
factors as ethnic background, family structure, and socio- 
economic level. 

Although the task of developing a psychosocial classifi- 
cation is seen as difficult and complex, the author urges 
that it be attempted, particularly because it will give 
impetus to increased interprofessional communication and 
hopefully make more meaningful the interdisciplinary 
approach which contemporary community agencies are 
trying to employ with these problem cases. An immediate 
need in moving this project forward is to identify the 
alia group or council which will take leader- 
ship. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by MARK S. RICHMOND 


The Spring-Summer 1971 edition of The Prison Journal 
is a collection of five papers dealing with “New Environ- 
ments for the Incarcerated.” Richard W. Velde, associate 
administrator of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, contributed an introduction to this timely 
topic. Four of the five papers were written by task 
force and committee members brought together under 
LEAA auspices to examine major issues in correctional 
planning and design. 

“Observations About Recent Correctional Architecture,” 
by Alfred Gilbert. An economist turned builder and de- 
signer, Mr. Gilbert is a member of a survey team com- 
missioned by the American Foundation Institute of Cor- 
rections to evaluate present-day correctional architecture. 
He reports at midpoint in the team’s travels at a time 
when the group became aware of the frustrating difficulty 
of making meaningful evaluations of the facilities, op- 
erations, and programs that were observed. Not only is 
measurement impaired by the absence of a commonly 
accepted set of values, but seemingly unreconcilable pro- 
gram requirements have produced facilities of question- 
able merit (and anachronisms) that are so prevalent. 

“The Social Psychology of the Cell Environment,” by 
Robert Sommer, Ph.D. We know relatively little about 
the actual effects of confinement on people. It is Dr. 
Sommer’s position that if society takes upon itself the 
task of incarcerating people for long periods of time, 
it must be aware of the effects of that incarceration. 
He identifies a number of areas of concern, such as 
crowding, lack of privacy, and sensory deprivation, and 
suggests the kinds of experimental investigations that 
are urgently needed. There is much to be learned about 
the possible connections between prison environment and 
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the mental outlook, attitudes, and even the physiology 
of inmates. 


“Using the Building as a Therapeutic Tool in Youth 
Treatment,” by Kenneth Ricci. Mr. Ricci is an architect 
whose concern is that the problem of designing new build- 
ings is not only to serve current program requirements 
but to make new structures accessible to the needs of the 
future. This requires that the buildings be considered 
from the outset as variable and adaptable elements in the 
correctional process itself. With the aid of schematics 
he shows how this kind of planning is done. 


“Planning for Social Systems,” by Russell Ackoff, Ph.D. 
As a collaborator in the development of adaptive planning 
and design guidelines for programs and facilities in juve- 
nile corrections, Dr. Ackoff emphasizes the importance 
of a more rational planning process at the outset. With 
great clarity and detail he discusses the nature of plan- 
ning and describes essential principles of planning. Be- 
cause good planning is an enormously difficult task we 
are prone to seek solutions to correctional problems 
through management of crises rather than by deter- 
mining the end point where ultimately we would like to 
be. He warns that any suggested proposal which is ad- 
vanced on the grounds of feasibility should be reiected 
out of hand simply because it is feasible. Its feasibility 
is likely based on assumptions which created the problem 
in the first place. Only through challenging the assump- 
tions can the problem be solved. 

“Corrections and Architecture: A Synthesis,” by Edith 
E. Flynn, Ph.D., and Frederic D. Moyer, A.I.A. Under 
contract to LEAA, the University of Illinois Department 
of Architecture developed guidelines to aid in the identi- 
fication of correctional problems, the planning and develop- 
ment of adult treatment programs in the community con- 
text and the planning and design of regional and 
community correctional centers for adults. This article 
is a brief synopsis of the published guidelines. The pub- 
lication, itself, reflects much of current thinking about 
correctional programs. The material is organized sequen- 
tially to enable consideration of the emphasis on com- 
munity corrections, data needed for planning, program 
alternatives, architectural requirements, and facility 
planning. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The American Jail in Perspective,’ by Henry Burns, Jr. 
(October 1971). The author, who is assistant professor, 
College of Human Development, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, first reviews the early history of jails as confine- 
ment institutions. From its 12th century origins in Eng- 
land it was imported to the American Colonies during 
their first settlements. Its control by the local sheriff 
is a characteristic that still, to an extent, persists here. 
Criticisms of our jails dating back to 1831 are cited 
and it is pointed out how these same shortcomings are 
described in current literature. These are the mingling 
of those not yet proved guilty with those serving sen- 
tences, the mingling of the first offender with the chronic 
recidivist, the crowding, the absence of rehabilitation 
programs, etc. Yet, despite the glare of adverse publicity 
the jail system persists. 

Three alternatives are offered. First, a more effective 
use of the work-release programs. These enable the in- 
dividual to provide for his dependents while serving a 
sentence and, where used, the program has demonstrated 
its effectiveness. Second, the use of regional institutions 
rather than one county facility. These would eliminate 
some elective and appointive positions to reduce patronage 
abuses. Third, a treatment other than jailing of drunks 
and other petty offenders. These now constitute the bulk 
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of jail populations but could readily be housed in less 
expensive quarters. 


“The Future of Correctional Bookkeeping,” by Walter 
C. Reckless (October 1971). The field of correction, ac- 
cording to the author who is visiting professor of crimi- 
nology at Florida State University, needs significant 
statistics in three areas. First, volume statistics; that 
is the number of individuals coming into the system at 
such points as probation or confinement facilities and the 
outgo such as release from any program. Second, diag- 
nostic statistics; this would include information as to 
the cataloging of offenders and the treatment afforded 
to best meet the situation as presented by that category. 
Third, outcome statistics; this would concern not only 
success and failure rates but would indicate the impact 
of differing programs within institutional stay, probation 
supervision, ete. 

Needed is a uniform national system of statistics 
gathering to guide correctional policy and program. This 
article tells where a beginning has been made toward 
this end and indicates where the field of correction is 
to go if we are to assess the status of the field and to 
introduce more effective programs. 


“Rehabilitation and Economic Self-Interest,” by Vergil 
L. Williams and Mary Fish (October 1971). The authors 
are respectively assistant professor of social work, 
School of Social Work, University of Alabama, and pro- 
fessor of economics, Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. They offer a proposal wherein capi- 
talism with its doctrine of self-interest could be used 
within a prison system as a tool for rehabilitation. The 
inmate could be “fined” a sum of money for his offense. 
He would then be able to earn payments against this 
fine by participating in the facility’s treatment program 
and would remain in custody until he had earned a sum 
sufficient for payment in full. In addition to payment for 
participation in treatment programs, payments would 
be made for work accomplished, proper conduct, etc. 
This use of economic incentives would have the effect of 
motivating the inmate rather than coercing him. “Per- 
haps avarice does have a role in rehabilitation.” 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RoBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Innovations in College Mental Health,” by Ruth B. 
Falk (Mental Hygiene, October 1971). “Students today are 
demanding more responsibility and control over their 
lives and the institutions which directly affect them.” 
This conclusion could well be applied to a correctional 
setting by substituting “inmates” for the word “student.’’ 
By reviewing this article with this type change in mind, it 
speaks creatively about concepts towards which mental 
health personnel might direct their energies in a cor- 
rectional institution. 

The author points out that the psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, or counselor can no longer afford to sit in his 
office and wait for problem “inmates” to come for help. 
She proposes two basic strategies: (1) creating pro- 
grams based on prevention rather than remediation and 
(2) changing the role of the mental health worker from a 
therapeutic to a developmental orientation. 

Citing such “inmate” problems as: conditions of dormi- 
tory living and food service, pressures from certain staff 
members, and the issue of “inmate” power and respon- 
sibility, the author favors involvement of mental health 
personnel to help alleviate the stresses these situations 
engender. By interacting with administration, faculty, 
and “inmates” the mental health staff can bring about 
changes which facilitate normal growth and maximize 
human potential. Such activities have a preventative 
aspect in that they change conditions which could lead 
to serious problems. One of the most important pre- 
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ventative services, as mentioned by the author, is to con- 
duct research studies which help identify stress-inducing 
aspects of the “correctional” community. 

Mechanisms recommended to further these mental 
health endeavors are: encounter and T-group programs 
to teach effective human relations; channels for com- 
munication and confrontation among “inmates,” faculty, 
administration and community groups; educational and 
counseling programs on drugs, marriage, parent training, 
sex education, contraception, etc.; utilization of “inmate” 
teams to provide feedback to the “correctional” faculty; 
use of questionnaires to help “inmates” analyze their 
problems and provide them feedback on how other “in- 
mates” fare in the same situation; opportunities for 
“inmates” to express their reactions towards the institu- 
tion and to develop practical solutions which will increase 
the level of program effectiveness. These techniques are 
seen by the author as ways to “increase emotional matur- 
ity, improve adaptation to the (correctional) community, 
and reduce psychological disability.” 

Many of these proposals appear well-advised to this 
reviewer. Rather than being in the position of constantly 
reacting to crisis, the author suggests specific methods 
for initiating positive action and thereby preventing the 
situation from deteriorating to the point of catastrophe. 
Moreover, utilization of scarce mental health personnel 
in these proposed ways would increase the productive- 
ness of their skills. 

“Patterns of Family Interaction and Child-Rearing 
Attitudes Related to Three Dimensions of Juvenile De- 
linquency,” by E. Mavis Hetherington, Roger J. Stouwie, 
and Eugene H. Ridberg (Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
Volume 77, No. 5, 1971). The authors in this study, who 
are professors of psychology at the universities of Vir- 
ginia, Texas, and Wisconsin, respectively, cite previous re- 
search which supports the idea that delinquency is not 
a homogeneous form of psychopathology. Employing a 
conceptual framework which derives mainly from the 
work on dimensions of delinquency (as studied by Dr. 
Herbert C. Quay and associates) the present article 
compares parental attitudes and family interaction pat- 
terns in families with a nondelinquent adolescent with 
those in a family with a delinquent characterized as 
“high” on one of three delinquency dimensions: un- 
socialized-psychopathic factor, neurotic-disturbed factor, 
and socialized-subcultural factor. 

The subjects were 200 white, intact families—120 with 
adolescent sons and 80 with adolescent daughters; these 
comprised four groups with 30 per group for males and 
20 per group for females. The groups were: nondelinquent, 
unsocialized delinquent, neurotic delinquent, and _ sub- 
cultural delinquent. Classification into one of the de- 
linquency groups was based on scores made on a forced- 
choice form of a personality test devised by Quay. In 
addition, each family member responded individually to 
seven hypothetical situations involving problem behavior 
in adolescents (the Structured Family Interaction Task). 
After each member gave his independent answer the 
family was brought together for a consensus response. 
Two basic types of information were obtained: behavior 
measures assumed to assess dominance and conflict within 
the family during the interaction session; and a series of 
ratings of parental attitudes and discipline practices 
based on the individual and group responses. 

The results revealed a clear picture of the neurotic 
delinquent’s family being dominated by the mother and 
the subcultural delinquent’s family being dominated by 
the father; the interaction characteristics of the psycho- 
pathic delinquent’s family were not so clearly delineated. 
As compared with the parental characteristics of the 
delinquents’ parents, the nondelinquents’ parents were 
less hostile and power assertive, had more positive ex- 
pectations for their children, and were less neurotically 
involved. Differences between families of males and fe- 
males were less clear or consistent, particularly for the 
subcultural delinquent girls. 

The authors conclude that their data clearly support 
the idea that delinquency is not a unitary category. They 
were surprised at the finding that clustering of parental 
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attitudes for families of delinquent males and females 
was quite similar. This reviewer is in full accord with 
the author’s final statement that studies such as this 
strongly argue for “conceptualizing delinquency as a 
heterogeneous class of psychopathology.” This conclusion 
has distinct implications for the direction that program 
development efforts should take in the corrections field. 
“The Psychologist’s Contribution to the Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquents,” by Harriette Wetsel (Correctional 
Psychologist, Volume 4, No. 4, 1971). The author, who is 
a psychologist at the Fallsview Mental Health Center 
in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, addresses the question: To what 


extent are psychological recommendations being utilized 
in the treatment process supervised by the probation de- 
partment in Akron, Ohio? 

Based on a sample of 156 referrals from the Juvenile 
Court, the results indicated that probation officers were 
making an effort to secure treatment for referred cases 
as recommended by the psychological report. There were 
further indications that referrals to social service agen- 
cies or to private practitioners were practically futile. 
The total approach, the author concludes, indicates a 
positive approach by the probation department with the 
limited resources available to them. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


The Failures of the English Prison System 


The Punitive Obsession. By Giles Playfair. New 
York: Fernhill House, Ltd., 1971. Pp. 285. $8.00. 


This book fulfills its description as an unvarnished 
history of the English Prison System. Coming as a reform 
against the blood-letting of corporal punishment and the 
vicious use of the death penalty for a great many rela- 
tively minor offenses, prisons superseded transportation 
to the colonies and the prison hulks as a means of social 
control against the rampant criminality of the times. 

The purpose of the proponents of the prisons was indeed 
that of reformation as evidenced in the suggestion of 
John Howard for the building of penitentiary houses. But 
these were, at best, rough times for the ordinary citizen 
and the prisons could be no better as far as any semblance 
of comfort or even adequate diet was concerned. 

“The legislature, executive and judiciary were now 
finally committed to the proposition that punitive impris- 
onment, while it was an indispensable means of deterring 
honest citizens from becoming criminals, possessed the 
power of transforming criminals into honest citizens. The 
only question left over for debate was how punitive did 
imprisonment need to be if it was to deter and how puni- 
tive could it be if it was to reform. The simplest (and 
cheapest) answer to that question was to say that im- 
prisonment should be made as punitive as was compatible 
with ‘humanity,’ since (so the argument went) it thus 
attained its maximum deterrent and reformative effec- 
tiveness.” 

The “punitive obsession” was transferred from the 
gallows to the prisons and persists today—“the conviction 
that desirable though it might be to reform criminals (to 
do them good), it was imperative to punish them (to make 
them suffer).’”’ In essence, the extent of the severity indi- 
cated the degree of the deterrence achieved by the system. 

“As has been said, faith in deterrent theory remains 
unshaken to this day. But though the faith may. be mere 
superstition, and to an extent is certainly a rationalization 
of the urge to punish, the courage of deterrent theory has 
progressively dwindled. This has resulted in a curious 
dichotomy of social attitude, for while there is no surer 
way of courting popular favour than to lambast the ‘cod- 
dling’ of prisoners, a politician or editorial writer can 
assure himself of an almost equally satisfactory response 
with an exposure of prison ‘brutalities.’ Moreover, history 
suggests that what may safely be derided as ‘coddling’ 
today can with no less safety be called ‘brutal’ tomorrow.” 


And so after a variety of Commissions on the English 
Prison System came the establishment of the Gladstone 
Committee in 1895. This Committee repudiated the findings 
of previous enquiries that a prison system could locally 
serve no other better purpose than to deter society. “We 
think the system should be made more elastic, more cap- 
able of being adapted to the special cases of individual 
prisoners; that prison discipline and treatment should be 
more effectually designed to maintain, stimulate or awaken 
the higher susceptibilities of prisoners, to develop their 
moral instincts, to train them in orderly and industrial 
habits and whenever possible to turn them out better men 
and women, physically and mentally, than when they came 
in.” This was more than the dawn of enlightenment, it was 
also a rededication to the faith and purposes expressed in 
the hopes which had first given birth to the prison system. 

With the advent of Alexander Paterson as a prison 
commissioner in 1922 a surge forward in penal reform 
began and there were many changes and innovations in 
the system. These lead to the Criminal Justice Bill of 
1938 in which Sir Samuel Hoare, Home Secretary, pro- 
posed “to sweep away the remnants of former dispensa- 
tions, now little more than the stage properties of Victor- 
ian melodrama.” The war forced the Act into cold storage 
and it was eventually enacted in 1948, a year after 
Paterson’s death. 

But the prisons that Paterson helped to administer were 
still the old Norman type Bastilles with long, ill-lighted 
corridors, echoing cell blocks with several tiers of cells, 
inadequate plumbing facilities, and ineffective programs 
for the employment and education of inmates. “So long 
as imprisonment means being locked up in such mon- 
strously designed places—and that is what it still does 
mean in the great majority of cases—there can obviously 
be no validity to the claim that the punishment begins 
and ends with the loss of personal freedom. All the admin- 
istrators can honestly claim is that, due to certain relax- 
ations of discipline, the punishment is more bearable, or 
less unbearable, today than it was half a century ago.” 

This volume is scholarly in its reliance on source mate- 
rial. It is meticulously documented with 15 pages of notes 
supported by a substantial bibliography and a careful 
index. It is most readable though individual paragraphs 
intrigue the reader and demand careful study. Certainly 
it is an essential tool for professional correctional workers, 
a must for library acquisition, and a revealing and pene- 
trating review of the development of a penal system for 
all citizens interested in penal reform. 

Toronto, Canada A. M. KIRKPATRICK 
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Police Manpower Development Assessed 


Upgrading the American Police. By Charles B. 
Saunders, Jr. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1970. Pp. 182. $5.95. 


This fine book belongs on anyone’s five-foot shelf of 
criminal justice readings. There is far more to commend 
in the work than to criticize. For one thing, Mr. Saunders 
has accomplished a few things which nobody else had 
gotten around to at the time of publication. One of these 
was to assess the priority of police manpower development 
among the issues currently confronting criminal justice 
administration. He easily documents the highest of prior- 
ities for the need to improve as well as increase police 
manpower. What is more important, he highlights the 
disparity between this well-founded conclusion and the 
apparently low priority assigned police manpower develop- 
ment by a majority of government officials who draft, 
pass, and appropriate money for crime-control legislation. 
Perhaps the most engrossing and unnerving part of the 
book is that section devoted to national legislative concern 
with the law enforcement manpower issue. Mr. Saunders 
goes to the Congressional Record and other documentation 
to sew together the patchwork quilt of special interests, 
expert testimony, demonstrable facts, broadly differing 
perspectives, accidents of timing and influence of dramatic 
incidents which resulted in passage of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. He softly points 
out that the undramatic and complex issue of police man- 
power improvement is a real loser in a national political 
contest with riot control hardware and chauvinistic praise 
of the existing police system. 

The author considers, in turn, the role of the police, 
the police manpower shortage, law enforcement education 
and training. He is encyclopedic in his detailed treatment 
of these inclusive areas, and most painstaking in his un- 
covering of published resources. This scholarly approach 
is both the strength and weakness of the book. What there 
is to criticize in the work may be found in its tendency 
to be exclusively bookish and library-bound. As Mr. 
Saunders must have realized after his research, if not 
before, law enforcement is a vastly underpublished field, 
and many of the more significant phenomena and histor- 
ical unravelings never find their way into print. The most 
pronounced effect of this approach was to limit program 
examples and evaluations to those which had been for- 
mally studied and reported upon, thus extending the sub- 
jective significance criteria of the original researchers 
into the book. In this sense Mr. Saunders was at the mercy 
of some researchers whose perspectives and craftsmanship 
were narrow and inept while he lacked access to an alter- 
native range of academic and occupational perspectives 
not represented between covers. 

It was astonishing to find that the author, despite his 
frequent references to professionalizing influences (and 
their relative absence) and_ police-community relations, 
failed to mention the few university programs which 
carried some slender continuity of professional develop- 
ment between the days of August Vollmer and the recent 
rediscovery of the police—pioneer programs at Michigan 
State University, University of California-Berkeley, and 
Indiana University—and overlooked the very origin of 
the police-community relations concept in a 15-year series 
of conferences at Michigan State University, cosponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews. It is 
probable that, in a similar way, many workers long in 
the law enforcement field suffered pique or chagrin at 
being unmentioned, but more by confrontation with an 
excellent book whose author wore no badge or cap and 
gown. Vague irritations arising from the author’s hand- 
ling of detail should not obscure the broader meaning 
and value of the work, for few workers in the criminal 
justice occupations would seriously disagree with Mr. 
Saunders’ conclusion that, “The current national concern 
for law and order, and the growing need for fairer and 
more effective law enforcement, could generate a compre- 
hensive effort to upgrade police manpower, as the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement urged. Knowl- 


edgeable observers have insisted for half a century that 
any such effort must be based on higher standards of 
police education and training. But whether the nation 
will respond to the need remains highly uncertain.” 


Michigan State University Victor G. STRECHER 


A Story of Conflict Rising Out of the Federal and 
Private Financing of Urban Street Gangs 


The Gang and the Establishment. By Richard 
W. Poston. New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1971. Pp. 269. $7.95. 


This is a story of misguided efforts, patent deceit, and 
sorry consequences. To read it is to weep. 

The author, Richard W. Poston, research professor at 
Southern Illinois University, is a distinguished scholar 
in the area of community development. He is a competent 
and comprehensive researcher with great ability to tell 
the story as he saw it, experienced it, and felt it. He has 
given us one of those bold, courageous, and forthright 
books that is so badly needed. And it is hard to put it 
down once you start reading it. Even though the reader 
knows how the story is going to “come out in the end,” 
Professor Poston’s frank and sometimes fantastic reve- 
lations hold the interest of the reader. He is an expert 
story teller. 

In the mid and late 1960’s, especially after the 1964 
passage of the Economic Opportunity Act (Anti-Poverty 
Program), it was thought by some that if money grants 
were given to urban street gangs these same gangs would 
be able to mobilize slum-trapped youth into worthwhile 
project groups dedicated to the ending of crime and pov- 
erty. It was theorized by some persons in high places 
that because these gangs, no matter how bad their record, 
were basically local neighborhood organizations and 
“knew how it was,” they were uniquely qualified to launch 
and lead a self-help program which would be superior to 
what existing agencies, especially those run by profes- 
sionals, could carry out. As naive as this may sound now 
in retrospect there were people in government and in 
private foundations who felt that existing agencies had 
failed in their mission and one new “innovative” approach 
was to turn money over to the gangs and they would lead 
youth out of the ghetto jungle. Thus considerable sums 
of money were granted to some of these gangs by the 
federal government, private foundations, and interested 
individuals. Professor Poston writes a compelling de- 
scriptive narrative about what happened on New York’s 
Lower East Side. He describes with vivid writing the 
myth of the Real Great Society, a catch name for one 
gang, and the work of the University of the Streets a 
productive offshoot of the RGS later to be dismantled by 
them. Both the RGS and the UOTS received much pub- 
licity in local and national ways during the late 1960’s 
but, as Professor Poston discovers and reveals, there was 
little in the way of solid accomplishment. 

Near the end of 1967 Poston went to New York and 
Washington and talked to gang leaders and other inter- 
ested persons. He was impressed. He almost became a 
believer. In February of 1968 he attended a conference 
of gang leaders who came primarily from New York. In 
May of that same year he was instrumental in getting 
Southern Illinois University to provide gang leaders with 
facilities for a national conference. Of course the confer- 
ence was grant-funded and was a merry old affair, 
according to his account! Then, starting in July of 1968, 
he spent the better part of a vear and a half making a 
detailed study of the Lower East Side and its related 
activities. He found out that the story told to him by the 
gang leaders, their sponsors, and their promotional agents 
was simply not accurate. In fact, the claims made for the 
success of their gang-led programs were a deliberate 
distortion of the truth. “The Establishment” had been 


sold a bill of goods by slick promotors of the gang inter- 
ests. The buyers, federal and private, really never looked 
at what they were buying. They just pumped the money 
into a myth. The great “breakthrough” was just around 
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the corner. The urban gangs, with lots of money to spend, 
would show the Nation how to conquer crime and poverty. 
Unbelievable? Not after reading this book. : 

Professor Poston begins his fascinating and disturbing 
story with brief case histories of two key gang leaders 
and how they arrived at their status. Throughout the 
book Chino and Angelo play major parts. He then tells 
how key lay workers are drawn into the net of circum- 
stances and how the promotional and sales ability of a 
research psychologist helps to create the mythical “Real 
Great Society” one of the most charming gangs of ghetto 
society! He tells how quickly this small gang group “ac- 
quired a fabulous reputation that surged beyond its actual 
achievements.” Oh how believing were the people! Then 
comes the campaign to write project proposals to milk 
grants from foundations and from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The pitch was that the existing agencies 
and especially the professional could not do the job but 
that the gang could develop programs designed to bring 
about behavior modification of such vast certainty that 
generations of troubled youth in the pain-wracked ghettos 
would change for the better. 

With great attention to detail Professor Poston reveals 
the sad facts of trickery, chicanery, and just plain fool- 
ishness that went on as the gangs got the money, squand- 
ered it without any real accomplishment to show, and 
then went back and got more! It is a seamy story to be 
sure. But were there villains, devils, and evil spirits at 
work? Probably not. It was more a case of very poor staff 
work on the part of OEO and the private foundations 
and mighty clever deception on the part of the fund 
seekers. 

It is to be hoped that the Nation will learn a lesson from 
this revealing book. There is no quick, easy way to solve 
community problems, especially the urban problem and 
the youth problem. In the complexity of modern life it 
takes more than an “Establishment” willing to hand out 
the money and gangs with their promotors willing to 
spend it, if solutions are to be found to age-old problems. 

It might be argued that Professor Poston is only one 
person who undertook to make a study of a fascinating 
experiment. Another person might come out with a differ- 
ent evaluation. True. But Professor Poston tells it like it 
was, and it was not pretty. This reviewer is glad he told 
the story. It was not pleasant reading but perhaps by 
having it in print future planners will not make the same 
mistake. 


University of Connecticut HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Residential Aftercare in England 


Explorations in After-Care: A Home Office Re- 
search Unit Report. London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1971. 85p. 


This is a periodical which describes in detail the nature, 
scope, and problems attending the administration of resi- 
dential services in an aftercare setting. Referrals are 
made from sources other than those normally considered 
as residential care prospects from the correctional system, 
i.e., alcoholic and chronic medical cases, and controls are 
limited due to the fact that those accepted into the pro- 
gram have been released from other supervision, partici- 
pate on a voluntary basis, and may refuse any portion of 
the treatment contemplated that does not meet with their 
approval. With these variations acknowledged, one will 
find a wealth of information on residential care, and a 
good statistical analysis of program content. 

The pamphlet is structured into a trilogy presenting 
in the first part program aims and methodology, a dis- 
cussion of three specific aftercare units, statistical results, 
impressions, and summary statements. Unless one happens 
to be well versed in this field he will probably find the 
initial reading to be dogmatic and the statistics dry and 
uninformative. Part II covers 24 hostels which received 
“Home Office” financial support. 

The essential difference between the aftercare units 
described in Part I and the hostels described in Part II 


is that the former are administered by professional staff 
(probation officers/social workers), whereas the latter 
are administered by lay persons categorized as landlords 
or landladies and referred to as wardens and matrons. 
In many cases these persons are married and husband 
and wife share a dual role in managing the hostel. Part 
Il presents the same relevant information discussed in 
Part I, the main aim of the entire text being an attempt 
to surface problems in the system, and to discuss them 
and their solutions. There is a strong and distinct similar- 
ity between the units discussed in Parts I and II. The 
main differences are in the method of referral and the 
lack of professional staff. One should note here the estab- 
lishment of managing committees which are made up of 
middle and upper class citizenry far removed from the 
problems of their clients and who maintain limited con- 
tact with the wardens of their respective units. 

Part III speaks of one particular establishment, St. 
Martin of Tours House. Where the dry verse of Part I 
takes on considerably more meaning in a realistic ap- 
praisal of the program in Part II, Part III in presenting 
a single establishment, with problems not unlike those 
already discussed, breathes life into the notion of resi- 
dential care. Through a down-to-earth and detailed 
description of the physical premises, routine, staff, and 
clients all the previous discussion comes together to 
vividly portray a living, breathing entity; a concept 
actually at work which promises to provide the means 
whereby recidivism can actually be reduced, and the for- 
lorn can find a promise for the future. All in all the text 
is an excellent treatise on residential care and well worth 
the initial trudging through of program description and 
statistics—a prime reader for those in, or interested in, 
residential care and highly recommended. 


Washington, D.C. J. V. MANIS, JR. 


Alternatives to Street Work With Gangs 


Street Gangs and Street Workers. By Malcolm 
W. Klein. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1971. Pp. 338. $8.95. 


The author, who is chairman of the Department of 
Sociology and senior research associate in the Public Sys- 
tems Research Institute at the University of Southern 
California, wrote this book from a background of 3 years 
as director of research of the Group Guidance Project 
(a funded experiment whose goal was delinquency preven- 
tion through conventional group activities) and 2 years 
as director of the Ladino Hills Project (a more carefully 
designed experiment in delinquency prevention through 
gang dissipation). 

The book is directed toward three audiences: the aca- 
demic community, especially students of delinquency; 
practitioners in gang work; and action researchers. This 
attempt to reach three diverse audiences leads to a curious 
mixture of materials. Part I reviews definitions, previous 
projects, and research results that would probably be 
known to audiences two and three; Part II, apparently 
aimed at the practitioner, is an insightful analysis of 
detached street work with gangs; and Part III is a dis- 
cussion of the Ladino Hills Project, directed at action 
researchers. Throughout the author draws on the results 
of previously formulated theories and findings of research, 
all critically compared with his own experience and the 
results of his research. At times his conclusions support 
previous findings, at times are opposed to them. In any 
case. thev are not only based on empirical findings but 
on his insightful interpretation. 

The author opens Part I with a discussion of the varied 
and sometimes contradictory use of the terms “gang” and 
“group.” His own definition is that the term “gang” 
refers “to any denotable adolescent group of youngsters 
who (a) are generally perceived as a distinct aggregation 
by others in their neighborhood, (b) recognize themselves 
as a denotable group (almost invariably with a group 
name) and (c) have been involved in a sufficient number 
of delinquent incidents to call forth a consistent negative 
response from neighborhood residents and/or enforcement 
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agencies.” With the reader’s focus on gangs thus sharp- 
ened, he moves on to a brief description of well-known 
gang prevention programs, concluding with the statement 
that regardless of the high quality of programs, those 
that have been evaluated fail to show a reduction in 
gangs or in violent gang activities; in fact, such programs 
may inadvertently contribute to gang violence. 

The fourth chapter is important. Titled ‘‘Cohesiveness 
and Delinquency,” it concludes that “factors increasing 
gang cohesiveness, of which worker emphasis on group 
programming is one, will lead to increased gang recruit- 
ment. ard delinquency. This conclusion ... suggests that 
the detached worker approach should be severely modified 
or abandoned.” Alte:native activities are needed to the 
established practice of using group processes to transform 
group values and behaviors. These processes are not 
suited to work with established gangs. 

Part II includes three chapters: “Basic Assumptions 
in Street Work,” which analyzes the strengths and weak- 
nesses of detached worker programs; “Aspects of Worker 
Style,” based primarily on the Group Guidance Project; 
and “Community Response,” primarily of the police. 

Part III moves into the author’s discussion of action 
research and the Ladino Hills Project. Not clearly defined, 
action research seems to be a cross between “pure’’ re- 
search and applied research. In practice the two aspects 
may be represented by different persons. The Ladino Hills 
Project was designed as the implementation of a theore- 
tical model for delinquency prevention or reduction, 
which was devised on the basis of the research findings 
of the Group Guidance Project which had resulted in 
increased delinquency. The model differed from previous 
or accepted programs in significant ways. The usual pro- 
gram attempts to reduce delinquency through transform- 
ing the gang into a social club with changes in norms 
and values. The Ladino Hills model had as a goal the 
dissipation of the gang by undermining its sources of 
cohesiveness and draining off its membership into alter- 
native types of activity, including those of an individual 
nature. The actual procedure was to find and develop 
community resources for absorption of the boys into non- 
gang contacts and the careful timing for each gang boy 
as to when he was ready for transition into community 
life. Heavy group programming for the gang was dras- 
tically reduced, thus decreasing the attractiveness of the 
gang for potential new members and also decreasing 
cohesion. At the same time it was necessary to guard 
against isolating the boy and depriving him of needed 
group contacts of a nondelinquency type. 

The Ladino Hills Project, which ran for 18 months, did 
not produce any miracles. It did reduce the number of 
delinquency offenses as compared with a_ preproject 
period, primarily because the size of the gang was re- 
duced; the rate of offenses per members was not signifi- 
cantly reduced. A followup some months later showed 
that the trend away from recruitment of younger boys 
and from cohesion had continued. 

This carefully documented and insightful book has 
great value for practitioners working with delinquent 
gangs as well as for action researchers. In addition to 
the three audiences toward which the author says the 
book is directed, a fourth might be added—sociologists 
interested in group processes. 


Northern Illinois University RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Use of Aversion Therapy With Offenders 


Aversion Therapy and Behavior Disorders: An 
Analysis. By Stanley Rachmand and John Teas- 
dale. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press, 1969. Pp. 186. $6.95. 

This book focuses primarily upon the treatment of 
alcoholism and sexual disorders through the use of nox- 
ious stimuli such as electric shock and nausea producing 
drugs. Within this limited, but very important area of 


study, this book is the most comprehensive and best yet 
available. The major procedure discussed by the authors 
is the presentation of noxious stimuli immediately before 
or after the patient engages in the undesirable behavior. 

The information presented in this book is based upon 
several hundred human and animal studies conducted 
primarily in psychological laboratories in the United 
States and England. The results, as far as I know them, 
are fairly and accurately presented. Clearly, some alco- 
holics and sex offenders have been successfully treated 
by aversion procedures, but there have also been a large 
number of failures or relapses. Because treatment pro- 
cedures vary considerably from study to study and because 
the number of patients is usually quite small in any one 
study, it is difficult to estimate any overall success rate. 
Perhaps, for sex offenders marked improvement over a 
long period of time might be roughly estimated at 20 to 
25 percent. Although low, this compares favorably with 
the therapeutic results produced by other, more traditional 
therapeutic methods when one does a careful, long-term 
followup of results. Drs. Rachman and Teasdale suggest 
that these therapeutic results might be increased by com- 
bining aversion techniques with operant conditioning 
techniques to develop alternative behaviors in the patient 
which will compete with undesirable behaviors. 

This book is not immediately useful for setting up 
rehabilitation programs in correctional agencies because 
no extensive programs using aversion therapy with 
offenders in correctional settings are discussed in sufficient 
detail. In a sense, this book falls neatly between being a 
guide for the development of correctional programs and 
a major theoretical advance in the area. (For a discus- 
sion of theory, see Punishment and Aversive Behavior 
by B.A. Campbell and R.M. Church, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1969.) Nevertheless, if a correctional agency has 
available some professional personnel interested in a 
limited, exploratory use of aversion procedures, this book 
would provide some excellent guidelines and sources of 
information. 

It should be noted that aversion therapy is not the same 
as “punishment” in the broad sense of social retribution 
or general deterrence. Although the procedures used are 
aversive, they are justified only by therapeutic efficacy not 
by a theory of retribution or general deterrence. The 
authors suggest that aversion therapy should be used only 
with the knowledge and consent of the patients. They 
comment, “It is, we feel, quite wrong to make a prisoner’s 
release or parole contingent upon his consenting to un- 
dergo aversion therapy” (p. 95). Although some forms 
of aversive therapy of demonstrated effectiveness would 
probably be legally permissible, it is clear that aversive 
treatment methods will present some problems in the area 
of ethics, offender cooperation, and public relations. 

In the Introduction, the authors note: “Our evaluation 
of the available evidence is that aversion therapy is prob- 
ably effective—but we have been unable to satisfy our- 
selves beyond all doubt. Nevertheless, at present, there 
is sufficient evidence to justify the judicious and enquiring 
use of aversion therapy. We do not feel that there are 
adequate grounds for employing aversion therapy as a 
routine procedure and therapists should consider alter- 
native methods before opting for it. Where possible, the 
method should be employed as a ‘research treatment’ and 
every attempt should be made to obtain hard evidence 
regarding its efficacy.” This appears to be an objective 
and fair-minded view of the aversive treatment of alco- 
holics and sex offenders. 

Drs. Rachman and Teasdale have provided a uniquely 
valuable source of accurate information about aversive 
forms of therapy. They are to be commended. However, 
whether one should use such forms of therapy with offend- 
ers or continue using less effective procedures (thus allow- 
ing aversive consequences for the victims of unsuccessfully 
treated offenders) is a major issue facing therapists and 
administrators. 


Harvard Medical School 


RALPH K. SCHWITZGEBEL 
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Common Sense Approach to the Offender 


Successful Parole. By Franklin H. Evrard. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1971. Pp. 123. $6.75. 


The author provides in this volume a_practitioner’s 
handbook for achieving successful parole. Whereas most 
publications limit their observations only to administrative 
or technical aspects of parole, this text considers every- 
day pragmatic issues which are presented in an inform- 
ative manner and written in layman’s language for those 
in the field of corrections and rehabilitation. 

Within the context of this book the author demonstrates 
the application of “the common sense approach” to of- 
fender supervision while never losing sight of the dual 
responsibility of parole which is reclamation of the of- 
fender and protection of society. The first few chapters 
of the text provide the reader with a brief orientation 
and foundation in criminological theory, including classical 
and deterministic arguments, also a historical overview 
of the parole process. 

In 18 chapters and a little over 100 pages the author 
provides insight for the reader by means of his own 
personal experiences. To his credit is the fact that he has 
avoided the use of technical terms and phraseology. He 
emphasizes the problems and realities of parole super- 
vision and comments on the everyday crises encountered 
by the parole agent in the field. He presents for the 
reader’s consideration, proven successful techniques and 
methodology for solving supervision problems. In addition, 
Mr Evrard very effectively offers guidelines for estab- 
lishing good relations with the public and prospective 
employers for parolees. 

This volume is presented in a manner which can readily 
be understood by the veteran as well as the novice parole 
officer. The author eloquently focuses on the problems of 
the offender which will assist the novice in dispelling 
“lofty idealism’ by presenting the following, “Real Life” 
theme throughout the text: “The corrections worker must 
continually keep in mind that his clients are irresponsible 
and inadequate, and they have spent tedious years devel- 
opine mechanisms to hide their inadeauacies and failures.” 

The book can be separated into five main categories: 
(1) Chapter 1, goals; (2) chapters 2-5, a history and 
orientation of parole; (3) chapter 6, a profile of the 
average offender; (4) chapters 7-12, the practical aspects 
of parole supervision; (5) chapters 13-17, technical 
aspects of parole supervision including, the relationship 
with employers, alcohol and the parolee, sex offender, the 
use of psychiatric and psychological treatment. and an 
often neglected area of vital concern, public relations. 

The material presented in this book was found to be 
very informative, practical, and presented in a manner 
which is truly reflective of the author’s many years of 
experience. The book is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture in the field of corrections. It would ve a very valu- 
able text to be presented to all new staff and would serve 
valuable training aid, offering the novice insight 
*nte the problems of offender supervision. 

Tallanassee, Fila. Roy W. RUSSELL 
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Correctional Counseling in California 


Prison Treatment and Parole Survival: An 
Empirical Assessment. By Gene Kasseveum, 
David A. Ward, and Daniel M. Wilner. New York: 
John Wiiey and Sons, Inc., 1971. Pp. 380. $9.95. 

The following fragment of a poem, discovered in a 
man’s celj following his escape from a California prison. 
describes one view of the California Correctiona] System’s 
effort to use group counseling as a rehabilitativ~ tool. 

GROUP COUNTILING 
“The guard brought a duckett. on it it read—group 
Councling tomorrow. Be there or you are dead. 
The object of tnis meeting is as far as I can see. 
Is to saveel on each other. The biggest tink goes free.”’ 


The following statement in Chapter VIII]—‘Measure- 
ment of Outcome”’—summarizes the results of this inves- 
tigation: “In short, parole performance, as measured by 
specific criteria . . . was no different for the participants 
in group counseling than it was for nonparticipants. 
These findings were consistent at each followup inter- 
val ...6, 12, 24, and 36 months after release” (p. 242). 

Between these statements is one of the most complete, 
knowledgeable, and objective reports on a sophisticated 
evaluation of a correctional treatment program it has 
been this reviewer’s privilege to read. 

The preface sets the direction; the study sought to 
describe accurately the group counseling program as it 
was carried out in California’s then newest prison and to 
compare the behavior in prison and on parole of men who 
did and who did not participate in the counseling program. 
It soon becomes evident that the authors -two sociologists 
and a social psychologist—are no innocents in the wicked 
world of corrections. Not only are they knowledgeable of 
the different cultures—inmate and staff—that exist within 
prison walls, but they are also aware of the climate at 
various levels in the correctional administration hierarchy 
and how this, too, significantly affects which programs 
grow and prosper and which wither and die. 

The setting for this study—California Men’s Colony, 
East—is described in the chapter entitled: “Doing Time 
in a Pastel Prison.’”’ The inmates are characterized as 
“fairly typical California prisoners.” Nearly one-half are 
members of minority groups (Blacks and Mexicans), 
poorly educated, have a history of unstable employment 
on unskilled jobs, a record of early arrests and confine- 
ment, and (in the main) have been convicted for forgery, 
bad checks, burglary, and narcotics use or sale. Some are 
well-behaved and well-institutionalized ‘old cons,” some 
have never been confined before; most have done time 
but not to the extent of being thoroughly institutionalized. 

The experimental design involved five treatment condi- 
tions: (1) 53 small groups for voluntary counseling—10 
to 12 men meeting for an hour weekly with nonprofes- 
sional group leaders; (2) 23 small groups for mandatory 
counseling—hour-long meetings twice a week (later 
reduced to once weekly) led by caseworkers, lieutenants, 
and correctiona! officers; (3) three large groups for 
mandatory counseling—1l-hour sessions four times a week 
for groups of 50 men plus one smaller group meeting per 
week, both types of sessions led by living unit staff mem- 
bers (large sessions later reduced to twice a week); (4) 
mandatory controls—participated in all elements of the 
institution’s program except for group treatment; (5) 
voluntary controls—a_ self-selected control sample. The 
parole followup period was set at 3 years. 

Three major hypotheses were investiguted: (1) partici- 
pation in group counseling lessons endorsement of the 
inmate code—not supported; (2) inmates who participate 
in group counseling will receive fewer disciplinary re- 
ports—data directly addressing this hypothesis ecculd not 
be found; and (3) parolees who participated in the prison 
group counseling program wil! have lower recidivism 
rates—not supported. 

Chapter X, “Why Group Counseling Does Not Reduce 
Parole Violation and Whai of it,” should be must reading 
for all engaged in trying tc develop correctional programs 
which are truly rehabilitative. It discusses some of the 
issues which must be considered in attempting to under- 
stand the implications of this study’s findings. It alse 
deals with such seldom discussed themes as the imphi- 
cation of negative findings ior correctional administrators 
and fo: treatment professionals. 

The data reported throughout this book challenge the 
validity of a number of “old ‘hack’s’ tales”: “Neither 
prison school attendance nor vocxutional school attendance 
were significantly related to outcome” (p. 225). “Pre- 
parole class attendance was not related to parole success” 
(p. 226); “Men released without jobs were no more likely 
to violate [parole] than were men released with a pre- 
arranged job” (p. 227); “A pre-prison history of exces- 
sive use of alcohol was not related to outcome at 24 
months; pre-prison history of drug use [was highly re- 
lated to a negative outcome!” (p 232); an! “Men appear 
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ing most alienated [toward society’s values] did signifi- 
cantly better on parole than the men who were least 
alienated” (p. 263). 

In attempting to “explain” the study’s findings, the 
authors touch upon a number of critical issues: (1) the 
adequacy of the training given the group leaders—fairly 
good (in this reviewer’s eyes) but lacking in follow- 
through; it was noted that the irregularity in attendance 
by the on-reservation group leaders decreased when they 
were paid overtime for attending; (2) the stability of 
the groups—the group counseling coordinator is quoted: 
“We have stable groups if there’s less than one leader 
change during a month’; and (3) the level of inmate 
attendance—ranged from 5 to 129 (median 35) during 
a 6-month period. 

While this reviewer wants to avoid falling into the 
“justifications” identified in 1959 by Cressey (p. 314) 
for explaining away negative findings, several considera- 
tions come to mind. There was no attempt to separate 
the results obtained by “good” counselors from those 
obtained by “poor” counselors; such a failure to dis- 
criminate might result in findings which cancel out each 
other. Further, one can question the assumption that 
group counseling is the treatment for all inmates. An 
increasing amount of literature suggests that group 
counseling may be ineffective and even detrimental in 
some cases. The work of Dr. Marguerite Q. Warren and 
her associates on the I-level approach (used in the Cali- 
fornia system) and that of Dr. Herbert C. Quay and his 
Behavior Category approach (used in the Federal system) 
strongly suggest there are advantages to be gained from 
a differential treatment strategy. That is, the task of pro- 
gram evaluators can be viewed as one of trying to ascer- 
tain which treatment modality is “right”? for which type 
of offender under what kind of circumstances. Such an 
approach does not deal with whether or not X-treatment 
is or is not effective for everyone, but rather how can we 
i il which kind of offender will benefit from X-treat- 
ment. 

As initially stated, the reviewer’s overall impression 
of this book is very high—on a scale of 10 it would be 
rated nine. Most of the problems with this book are 
minor—the number of subiects changes from table to 
table, sometimes inexplicably; the failure to definitely 
answer the second hypothesis—but one fault was found 
to be particularly vexing. The index is barely two pages 
long. These should not, however, deter any reader who 
wants a comprehensive, insightful, objective, and real- 
istic report of a sophisticated attempt to conduct and 
assess a treatment program in a prison setting. 


Washington, D.C. ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


Two Studies of Violent Sex Crime 


Rape: Offenders and Their Victims. By John M. 
MacDonald. Springfield. Il.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1971. Pp. 342. $14.00. 


Patterns in Forcible Rape. By Menachem Amir. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971. Pp. 
394, $15.00. 


A body of serious scientific literature on sexual conduct 
has searcely begun to be formed in most Western cultures 
including the United States. This lack of knowledge char- 
acterizes not oniy that sexual behavior which is defined 
as conventionai, vut also those acts that fall into the 
domain of the criminal and the deviant. {o remark on 
this absence of a serious literature, while publishers’ 
jists are glutted with sex books, is to express a judzment 
that practically none of the published works on sex behav- 
ior meet the minimum criteria of serious intellectual 
intent or scientific inquiry. in large measure the majority 
of such books are svmptomatie of the societv’s ecuitural 
nostures toward sex and rather than being reflections on, 
attempts to understand, or conirontations with that cui- 
ture: most often such books are reinforeing of collective 
fantasies about sexual conduct or are part of a received 
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repertoire of occasions for experiencing vicarious sexual 
arousal. Books which deal with the intersection between 
sexual activity and aggression (in the latter’s many 
degrees from threat to physical assault), as do Professor 
Amir’s and Doctor MacDonald’s, require great caution 
and constraint in their presentation since writings on 
this intersection are even more susceptible to the proc- 
esses of culture distortion than either component taken 
separately. 

It is unfortunate that both of these books are deeply 
flawed in their attempt to deal with the problem of hetero- 
sexual behavior which involves violence. The flaws of each 
are very different and while Amir’s book comes closest 
to the standards of serious scholarship, neither volume 
moves us much closer to an understanding of either the 
individual, situational or social dimensions of the crime 
of rape. 

Rape: Offenders and Their Victims is a book of little 
value to the specialist, whether he is a working policeman 
or a research scientist, and it is of less value to the public 
at large. This is in part because the book has no central 
conceptual or empirical focus. It appears that it is in- 
tended to be a “general” book on rape, if such can be 
conceived, since it ranges in content from materials on 
forensics and police science (the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment sex offender modus operandi form and a how to 
section on collecting evidence are included), cultural 
history (there is a precis of the Oedipus Myth, Phaedre, 
and Lot and his daughters), and clinical psychiatry 
(there are many pages of what appear to be case history 
materials, that is, quotations from victims, offenders, and 
observers). All of these materials appear to have been 
assembled together rather than having been written 
giving the impression of what Time Magazine once 
christened as nonbooks. 

Both the original empirical data (case records from 
the Denver Police Department) and work by others is 
treated most uncritically. Noting that in Denver Negro 
offenders are more likely to assault white rather than 
Negro women (p. 51) there is no discussion of the prob- 
lems of reporting bias even though these findings on 
interracial attacks are not duplicated in any other study. 
The author gives continued credence to faulty ideas by 
quoting them (e.g., Hooton’s belief that ‘‘sex offenses . . 
decrease with stature and increase with weight” (p. 51)), 
discusses the irrelevant (a long section on incest, a few 
words about necrophilia, and a section on Kapauku 
Papuans and battlefield rape), and treats jots and tittles 
of information from all sources as being equally relevant 
(two cases of intercourse or rape during sleep are dated 
1760 and 1862). At no point are any of these information 
or ideas subjected to systematic and careful critical 
evaluation in order to determine whether or not they are 
true. The categories that the author selects to organize 
either his own collection of information from the Denver 
Police or other research materials is often absurd, e.g., 
the classification for victims is: the young, the elderly, 
the lonesome, the intoxicated, the promiscuous, hippies, 
uitchhikers, models, the masochistic (here the case mater- 
ial is from Peter Kurten, a mass murderer in Dusseldorf 
at the turn of the century), and the sick. 

In addition to its iack of scientific utility, the volume 
is tasteless (a women’s liberationist wouid cail it sexist) 
in its attempts at humor. The story of a woman who was 
raped while circulating a petition is given comic relief 
by noting that the records did not show whether or not 
the otfender signed her petition, and a similar jocular 
remark is made in the case of an offender not leaving an 
address after telling his victim that he will marry her if 
she is pregnant. In large measure the author reinforces 
a laree number of misconceptions abont rape, the oifenders 
and their victims, feeds societal fantasies through his 
handling of case materials, and generally obscures and 
distorts any understanding of sex offense behavior. 

Patterns in Foreble Rape is a very different kind of 
work. [t is an attempt to study rape by taking data from 
the Philadelphia Police Department records for the years 
1958 and 1960 and using the information in these records 
as 1S data base. Professor Annr’s coucern 
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the psychologistic study of the offender, but with the 
phenomenology of the criminal situation. To this end he 
evathered data on 646 victims and the 1,292 offenders who 


were involved with the same offenses. The results are 
reported in largely tabular form, either as rates or as 
percentages. There is some discussion of statistically 
significant differences, but in general questions of differ- 
ence and similarity between groups is resolved in terms 
of percentage comparisons. 

The choice of police records as the source of the data 
is central to Amir’s interests. He explicitly indicates that 
the intent of the research is to examine the situation of 
crime. To do this he wishes to move the point of data 
collection as close to the event as possible. However, there 
is insufficient attention paid to the problems of data qual- 
ity in the police records (for instance Amir notes that 
some records were missing for the years studied, that he 
did not include those cases which the police said were 
unfounded, and he decided that some other cases were not 
rape—all without indicating the number of such cases or 
the grounds on which the decisions were made), and to 
the fact that police do not gather information system- 
atically, nor do they formulate their questions in ways 
that are designed to illuminate sociological issues. Indeed, 
a police record of a case is the condensate of a decision 
process designed to socially manage persons and events. 
Further it is a purposive document which conceals as well 
as exposes the “facts” of the case. This goal-directed 
activity itself shapes, forms, and creates the social reality 
of the information that is gathered. Police records cannot 
directly provide statistics for sociology, but require that 
we design a sociology for the statistics we use. In this 
sense Amir is limited by the quality and kind of informa- 
tion that the police have generated for their own purposes, 
which without external checks require considerable caution 
in their interpretation. Not only are there the selection 
and ordering effects of the police case finding process, 
but Amir does not attend sufficiently to the problem of 
the dark numbers in the rape problem. There is no ex- 
tended consideration of the kinds of selection effects that 
might make this specific data set skewed or, in general, 
what causes specific kinds of rape cases to come to the 
attention of the police and others not. If at best only one 
rape in 20 is reported to the police, then the character- 
istics by which these cases are selected should be seriously 
examined. 

In one of the apparently most useful aspects of the 
book there is an exemplification of a serious intellectual 
weakness of the book as a whole. There is in the volume 
at the end of each substantive section a review of findings 
from the related literature. These reviews are often quite 
exhaustive (though there is only one reference to Paul 
Gebhard, ef al., Sex Offenders which contains much com- 
parable information though on differently selected cases), 
but at the same time they tend to be unthoughtful. Data 
are cited from historical and comparative sources without 
any recognition that the procedures by which that data 
were generated must have been quite different than the 
ways in which our present day criminal statistics (or 
inferences from them) are generated. For instance, data 
used from a study made in Germany in the nineteenth 
century must raise all of the same questions that we ask 
about current data: What behavior was defined as rape? 
How did the cases get called to the attention of the police? 
What discretion did the police have? What records were 
lost? W as there differential reporting by religion, class. 
race ethnicity, urban-rural status? Any data taken from 
other times and places, especially those that are greatly 
removed either in time or in fundamental culture should 
be assessed with care before it is cited in support or 
opposition to current findings. 

Even with these criticisms the book could still provide 
some information on a selected set of cases of rape in 
Philadelphia if there were still not another problem which 
makes one treat the study with grave reservations. This 
is the very large number of errors in calculations that can 
be found in the tables by even the casual reader. In some 
places this appears to be a problem of proofreading 

(Table 22, page 88.07 instead of 8.0°7; Table 15, 
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page 64, all percentages rounded to one place except one; 
Table 65, page 205, a column of percents does not add up 
to 100), however, there are other places where there are 
more profound problems in the quality of the data pres- 
entation. 

In a peculiarly obscure section which examines a 
proposition by Von Hentig that an imbalance in the sex 
ratio between the ages of 15-49 may be a cause for rape, 
both the text and the tables are confabulated. Tables 15 
and 16 on pages 64 and 65 have percentages in them that 
are based on changing definitions of the base population, 
do not contain the same categories (the widowed are 
missing in the offender table, does this mean there were 
none or that a line of type was left out in typesetting?) 
and to the unwary reader it will appear that the per- 
centages in the tables total around 115 to 140 percent. 
The text is not any clearer. Other tables contain similar 
problems, that is, two percents are added to make a third 
and the third then added to a fourth summing to 100 
percent, without noting that there should be a subtotal 
in the column (Table 65, page 200). 

In general there is evidence for a gratuitously poor 
job of proofreading, copy editing, and examining tables 
and text to make sure they made sense. For instance, 
there is one quotation from another work on page 121 
which reads completely: “first offenders commit most sex 
crimes .. usually for other than sex offenses.”’ The 
meaning of this must escape all but the prescient. There 
is some evidence that more is involved than poor proof- 
reading. There are tables that are percentaged in the 
wrong direction (the absence or presence of force in an 
offense does not determine the places where the offense 
occurred, Table 51, page 148) and there is one place where 
a confusion in the tables leads to a misinterpretation of 
the data. In Table 43, page 118, the author is dealing 
with a question of the relation of the reputation of the 
victim in the community and the presence or absence of 
a prior criminal record. He indicates that 9 percent of 
the women with bad reputations had been arrested before, 
when the percentage is 91 percent. This change reverses 
arguments that are made in the text. As a result of these 
errors all the original data from this volume should be 
used with great caution and, indeed, the reader should 
probably restrict himself to data which he can recalcu- 
late himself. 

Unlike MacDonald’s work which seems to me to fall 
below the minimum standards of scientific credibility both 
in terms of intent and method and is a book that I would 
recommend to no one, Amir’s book is a serious attempt 
to learn something new about rape. The problem is that 
the failures in sophistication about data quality control 
and the egregious errors in the presentation of the data 
make me very suspicious about the book as a_ whole, 
especially in terms of being able to confidently use Amir’s 
conclusions. It would have perhaps been better for these 
materials to have been published in a series of reviewed 
journal articles rather than to have attempted such a 
large work. 

The problem of assaultive sex offenses is deeply trou- 
bling both from a crime-prevention or crime-control point 
of view as well as from the perspective of academic crimi- 
nology. The two volumes, for very different reasons, will 
not be very helpful in either area. 

State University of New York 


JOHN H. GAGNON 
at Stony Brook 


Overview of Parole Personnel Practices 


Personnel Practices in Adult Parole Sustems. 
3yv Charles L. Newman. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1971. Pp. 124. $8.50. 

This work provides a succinct review of the historical 
development of parole administration. It also reports on 
a survey of present personnel practices around the Nation. 
Mr. Newman’s approach is descriptive and well annotated 
with footnotes. 

The survey results give considerable evidence of the 
lack of uniform administrative practices in state parole 
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agencies. The findings would have more impact if they 
could be related to the efficiency or effectiveness of the 
systems studied; but of course these data are not avail- 
able short of another major research effort. 

Some of the better chapters in the book deal with Train- 
ing of Personnel, The University and the Parole System, 
and Employment Conditions in Adult Parole. 

The summary and conclusions are a cogent review of 
the problems of parole administration. A few quotes are 
in order: “Much of the job specification of the parole 
officer is defined in terms of community objectives; namely, 
protection of society and restoration of the offender to a 
law abiding status. By and large, the nature of the job 
itself has been ignored, .. . Although the literature 
abounds with opinions as to the type of person who 
should be employed as a parole officer, hiring standards 
indicate that such persons are rarely employed — 
Thus, before we can seek to alter the educational standard 
for entry into the parole field, it becomes critical to define 
the nature of the parole job in terms of concrete examples 
of the activities to be performed and the type of knowl- 
edge and skill necessary to carry out those activities.” 
The book does make a good first cut at what kinds of 
employees are needed. 

One of the best points concerns the fairly common 
minimum age limit of 25. Mr. Newman demonstrates that 
this eliminates many potential workers just graduated 
for whom parole is the first career choice: “. .. . requir- 
ing the worker to be 25 or older may guarantee that the 
candidate will have tried another occupational area first 
and found that he was unsuited to it.” 

Unfortunstelv in a field in which there is such need for 
enlightened management principles this book is a disap- 
pointment. The author could have done parole administra- 
tion a greater service if he had attempted to make his 
readers aware of modern managerial techniques used by 
private enterprise. For example the book could have com- 
mented on the impact of recruiting practices on later em- 
ployee motivation and perceptions of the “humanity” of 
the agency. Similarly the book is silent on participative 
management, organization development, and the influence 
of position ceilings and budget practices. The discussion of 
service rating systems neglects the body of opinion favor- 
ing verbal, mutually participative reviews. Some employ- 
ers have found such reviews more productive than a 
written and essentially “one direction” format. 

In all the work is not quite up to Mr. Newman’s usual 
standards, but in many ways it is worthwhile. It is per- 
haps untimely that the book is published now; in a year 
or so it could tell the story of how the numerous recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training have been ignored by the correc- 
tions field and law makers. 


Washington, D.C. DoNALD L. CHAMLEE 


Study of Drug Addiction in the 
British Secondary Schools 


Drugs and School Children. By R.S.P. Wiener. 
gf York: Humanities Press, 1970. Pp. 238. 


Drugs and School Children is an in-depth study of drug 
addiction amongst British secondary school children. It 
seems to analyze the characteristics of the drug user and 
the preconditions which lead to addiction among teenagers 
in British secondary schools. 

Although I was impressed with some of Dr. Wiener’s 
findings I believe the book has limited use for professional 
educators and American secondary students, because the 
format of this doctoral dissertation makes for difficulties 
in reading and comprehension for laymen and teachers. 
It is academic in tone, turgid and didactic in style—a 
most uninteresting presentation. 

Moreover, there are no new perceivable insights that 
might help educators or laymen combat either the hard 
or soft drug problems which are so rampant in our 
pluralistic American urban setting which differs so sub- 
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stantially from that of the typical British urban setting. 
Perhaps this tome might have some limited use for those 
who are interested in the universality of causation as it 
applies to a sister Western nation beginning to experience 
the onset of a drug problem. 


New York City ROSE SHAPIRO 


Unacceptable by Recognized Scientific Standards 


Israel Studies in Criminology, Vol. 1. Edited by 
Shlomo Shoham. Tel Aviv: Gomeh Publishing 
House, 1970. Pp. 258. 


What is Israel? A Levantine, Mediterranean country 
officially just 23 years of age, depository and battle- 
ground of thousands of years of Hebraic, Moslemic, and 
Christian culture, religion, and history attempting to 
evolve at dizzying speeds into a western, technological 
society in a kaleidoscopic melange of 70 contrasting ethnic 
segments sometimes and in some places existing in totally 
asynchronous time and information capsules. 

Having recently settled there has brought with it a 
virtual obsession with cultural shock. Its impressive 
and pervasively distressing feature is of many details 
functioning contrary to all previous habits, training, and 
expectations . people, plumbing, and publications. 
On perusing this volume the reader may participate in the 
experience for himself. 

Consisting of eight empirical studies (four of which 
“were intitiated by the editor and carried out under his 
supervision”) and an introductory chapter by him, the 
chapters are entitled: Introduction: Research in Criminol- 
ogy in a Country of Social Change; A Two-Dimensional 
Space for Classifying Legal Offenses; Immigration, Eth- 
nicity and Ecology as Related to Juvenile Delinquency 
in Israel; A Cross-cultural Comparison of Delinquent 
and Non-delinquent Boys; The Etiology of Middle-class 
Delinquency in Israel; Drug Addiction among Pimps and 
Prostitutes in Israel; Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents 
in Israel; The Tel-Mond Follow-Up Research Project; and 
The Situational Aspects of Violence—A Research Model. 

To put matters plainly, fundamental methodological 
mistakes, omissions, and confusions as well as its general 
lack of clarity make the volume quite unacceptable by 
recognized scientific standards. To support so trenchant 
a charge more than a few illustrative examples will be 
cited. To begin with its lack of clarity, since what is 
communicated is inextricably linked with its how: 

(a) The organization of empirical studies adopted by 
American and international journals of research into the 
customary headings: Introduction, Statement of the Prob- 
lem, Procedure, Subjects, Results, Discussion, Summary, 
and References is consistently followed in only one of the 
eight studies. 

(b) Chapters are at times so heavily sprinkled with 
Latin expressions as to quite obscure meaning and 
conclusions. One cannot escape the impression that rela- 
tively simple concepts and relationships are obscured 
by murky language, Latinisms and occasional French 
phrases. 

(c) The aim of scientific communication should be 
to clarify rather than to conceal or impress with the au- 
thors’ erudition. Yet in the language of the authors’ choice 
(and the language of most college level reference and 
text books in Israel), their phraseology is so garbled as 
to border on becoming at times meaningless. 

(d) Space limitations forbid citation of comparable 
grammatical, orthographic, and organizational errors. 
Basie concepts such as “hypothesis” are discussed simul- 
taneously to mean a “verifiable question” and a “finding” 
(p. 83). Tables lack headings (pp. 137, 185), minimal sig- 
nificance levels are not cited (p. 138), variables are iden- 
tified numerically without accompanying legends (p. 91), 
as many as 16 pages of diagrams apparently representing 
raw data are presented and then discussed only in general 
terms (pp. 60-75), while interview questions and instru- 
ments on the basis of which hypotheses are tested and 
delinquents diagnosed (by probation officers) are not even 
included in an Appendix. 
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Are these lacunae mere oversights by authors writing 
in a language with which they are not fully conversant? 
Do they endanger interest in a novel, important source 
of information concerning the causes and dynamics of 
crime, and in unique or ingenious methods of investigation 
and treatment? To answer these questions positively one 
must be assured of the studies’ methodological soundness. 
In this respect, however, the volume is, if anything, even 
more vulnerable. Thus, in categorizing the mental status 
(mens rea?) accompanying criminal acts a classification 
system consisting of overlapping categories is utilized, 
such as: “. . 2. affective (passionate) motivation 
3. negligence . . . 7. under the influence of alco- 
hol . . . ” (p. 59). As though one could not act pas- 
sionately while in his cups! 

In a cross-cultural study of delinquents, a control group 
for 100 delinquent boys was selected from the same school 
as the experimental group on the basis of sex, age, and 
teacher selection (p. 103). Such patently relevant factors 
as IQ, socioeconomic level, and ethnic background were 
simply not held constant (the latter subsequently differed 
significantly between experimental and control groups), 
disregarding the fundamental concept that in order to 
investigate a relationship between two or more variables, 
so far as feasible, all others are held experimentally or 
statistically constant. Then, when seven of eight measur- 
ing instruments fail to reach statistical significance levels 
the authors, in contrasting their findings with comparable 
data for American youth (although comparable statistics 
for the American group are not cited), interpret them in 
terms of cultural characteristics of Israel at variance with 
those of the United States. 

One final example. In their study on drug addiction 
among pimps and prostitutes (N = 21) the authors 
repeatedly stress that the two groups use drugs for dif- 
ferent reasons, in different settings, and in different ways. 
Yet the article concludes by presenting one, joint profile 
for both groups (p. 174). 

It is regrettable, indeed, that this review could not de- 
vote itself to the findings and theoretical issues raised 
by repeated, occasionally ingenious attempts to test cur- 
rent, potentially significant hypotheses concerning the eti- 
ology and dynamics of crime and delinquency because of 
the basically questionable methodological validity of the 
volume. Hopefully, the authors will evolve with the near- 
lightning rapidity that so many facets of Israeli culture, 
including a once ancient biblical language, are, sometimes 
regrettably, entering the scientific, technological era of 
the late 20th century with all of its attendant problems. 

Jerusalem, Israel ALBERT W. SILVER 


Outdated Volume on Police Work 


Special Problems in Law Enforcement. By 


Donald O. Schultz. Springfield. Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1971. Pp. 178. $7.25. 

Reluctantly the conclusion is reached as to the value of 
this volume, in light of its statements, many of them un- 
documented. Is this a compilation, with selected annotation 
of an older vintage, and probably in justification of 
conclusions reached long ago or is this a “how-to-do-it” 
volume for police officers? It is “right-wing” oriented and 
— to reflect the views of unlimited authority by the 
police. 

It is difficult to accept the negative views expressed 
here: Police unions are antiadministration (but are pres- 
ent today and undoubtedly a force in administration) ; 
police review boards, described as consisting of minority 
members of the community who are ready to cry “police 
brutality” (which incidentally is rarely heard in 1970 and 
1971) are antiestablishment; the ACLU is a secondary aid 
to the community movement; disruptive force in riots, 
disturbances, protests are the work of the SDS and Black 
Panthers and should be met with greater force, etc.. ete. 

Communists are seen behind every bush. There is a 
long and the usual delineation of organized crime, and the 
place of the Mafia and Cosa Nostra in it. 

If the volume is intended as an aid to the incoming 


policeman in a police training program, it fails in its pur- 
pose except to reinforce reactionary movements by police 
to the demonstrated fact that disruption, protest, and vio- 
lence by small groups are facts of life, both in the 1960’s 
and the 1970’s. Contrary to the viewpoint of Schultz’ 
volume, intelligence, diversion, and communication between 
the police (at all levels) have proved themselves as re- 
ducing the use of force. It is surprising to find that police- 
community relations programs are favored as helpful to 
the police and to the community. 

At a time when the policeman is being urged to widen 
his horizon, to prepare himself with academic materials, 
and to see a wider relationship between his daily work and 
the broader relationships with the community and govern- 
ment, the views expressed here are “old hat” and outdated. 

Regretfully, this reviewer would not add the volume to 
his library nor would he recommend it as presenting to- 
day’s thinking in modern police work. 


Michigan State University W. A. GOLDBERG 


Reports Received 


Behavior During the First Year in Prison as Related 
to Parole Outcome. California Department of Corrections, 
Research Division, Sacramento, Calif., 1971. Pp. 21. This 
is the fourth and final report of a series dealing with 
behavior of 500 male felon inmates during their first 
year in prison after admission or readmission in 1964. 
The sample in this part of the study series consists of 
330 men who had been paroled in California during the 
period from May 1965 through March 1969. 

A Correctional Administrators’ Guide to the Evaluation 
of Correctional Programs. Massachusetts Correctional 
Association, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 1971. 
Pp. 35. This issue of the bulletin series is intended to 
give some idea of the extent to which state departments 
of correction and related parole divisions are equipped 
to do, and are doing, evaluative studies of their treat- 
ment programs. It also examines the accomplishments and 
limitations of evaluative research as applied to correc- 
tional procedures and programs. 

The Cost of Crime and Crime Control. International 
Centre for Comparative Criminology, University of 
Montreal, Montreal, Canada, 1971. Pp. 199. This report 
is based on the discussions at the Second International 
Symposium in Comparative Criminology held in Quebec 
in the spring of 1970. The theme is the relationship of 
research to social policy and advocates the development 
of a model for applied criminology similar to the role of 
the economic sciences in economic policy, with special 
emphasis on cost-benefit analysis of operations or political 
choices. 

Crime and Delinquency in California (Annual Report). 
California Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, Sacramento, Calif., 1970. Pp. 148. The first 
section of this report contains an analysis of the general 
trends in crime volume and rates for the 10-year period 
1960 to 1970, including crimes reported, arrests, and 
dispositions. Other sections of the report include data on 
adult corrections, juvenile probation and detention, drug 
arrests and dispositions, and personnel. 

Defending Criminal Cases Forum. Practising Law _In- 
stitute, 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y., 
1971. Pp. 200. The papers published in this volume were 
prepared for distribution at a seminar of trial attorneys. 
Of special interest to correctional workers are the papers: 
“The Challenge of the Criminal Defense”; ‘“Representa- 
tion in Custody”; “The Defense Lawyer’s New Role in 
the Sentencing Process.” 

An Experimental Approach to Adult Offenders. Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral 
Sciences, Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, 
Texas, 1971. Pp. 65. The subjects of this project included 
263 adults arrested for felony offenses and charges filed 
with the district attorney’s office. This report contains 
the results of a demonstration project wherein prosecu- 
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tion was deferred and the offenders supervised on a 
noncriminal basis. 

Federal Law Enforcement and Crim‘nal Justice As- 
sistance Activities (Annual Report). U.S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D.C., 1971. Pp. 161. This report 
from the Attorney General to the Congress is an interim 
report covering law enforcement and criminal justice 
assistance programs gathered from some 30 departments 
and agencies. A more comprehensive report containing 
extensive and complete data is scheduled to appear in 
February 1972. 


Fifth Interagency Workshop. Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, Sam Houston 
State University, Huntsville, Texas, 1970. Pp. 388. The 
proceedings of this interagency workshop include a wide 
range of topics related to crime control and corrections. 
Among the 24 papers reprinted in this report are discus- 
sions of the chronic drunkenness offender, the future 
role of the police officer in contemporary society, criminal 
information systems, sex problems in correctional institu- 
tions, international approaches to rehabilitating the 
offender, and organized crime. 

Prisoners’ First Amendment Rights Within the Institu- 
tion. Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Sam Houston State University, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. Criminal Justice Monograph, Volume III, No. 
3, 1971. Pp. 110. This report reviews the recent trend 
toward judicial intervention in correctional decisions 
particularly as these relate to prisoner complaints about 
prison rules and decisions based on discretionary author- 
ity of prison administrators which may violate a pris- 
oner’s first amendment rights of religion, speech, and 
petition. 

Prisoners’ Perceptions of Parole. Centre of Criminology, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 1971. Pp. 281. 
The study reported in this publication is concerned with 
the beliefs and attitudes of penitentiary inmates in 
Ontario regarding the National Parole System in Canada. 
This is the first of two such studies concerned with de- 
termining how the offenders themselves view and inter- 
pret the criminal justice system. 


A Study of the Relationship Between Military Service 
in the Armed Forces and Criminality. Institute of Con- 
temporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, Sam 
Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas. Criminal 
Justice Monograph, Volume III, No. 1, 1971. Pp. 89. The 
purpose of this study was to make an evaluative com- 
parison of veteran and nonveteran felons incarcerated 
in the Texas Department of Corrections institutions and 
to determine whether felony inmates who had served in 
the military services demonstrate a more characteristic 
inclination toward the commission of certain felony 
offenses than do inmates who have not served in the 
armed forces. Some significant differences in social and 
criminal history between veteran and nonveteran pris- 
oners were found but no basis to conclude that there is 
any relationship between military service and specific 
criminality. 

Summer Internship Probation Program. Anderson Col- 
lege, Department of Sociology and Social Work, Anderson, 
Ind., 1971. Pp. 42. App. 40. The project described in this 
report involved the placement of 19 students with a pro- 
fessional interest in criminal justice in the various pro- 
bation offices throughout the State of Indiana. The 


program served as a career testing experience for the 
students and provided a new dimension of services to 
young probationers. The major purpose of the project 
was to determine the best way to conduct a summer 
internship program with correctional agencies. 


Books Received 


Adult Crime and Social Policy. By 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
128. $5.95. 


Books in Stir: A Bibliographic Essay About Prison 
Libraries and About Books Written by Prisoners and 
Prison Employees. By Rudolf Engelbarts. Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1972. Pp. 168. $5.00. 


Changing Adolescent Attitudes Toward Police. By 
Robert Portune, Ed.D. Cincinnati: The W.H. Anderson 
Company, 1971. Pp. 273. $9.00. 


Children in Trouble: A National Scandal. By Howard 
James.-New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1970. Pp. 340. 
$7.95. 


Crime and Justice in a Mass Society. By Alexander B. 
Smith and Harriet Pollack. Lexington, Mass.: Xerox 
College Publishing, 1971. Pp. 258. $3.95 (paperback). 


First Offender: A Volunteer Program for Youth in 
Trouble With the Law. By Joe Alex Morris. New York: 
W.W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1970. Pp. 214. $2.95 
(paperback). 

Guide to Manpower Training. By John Colbert and 
Marcia Hohn. New York: Behavioral Publications, Inc., 
1971... Pps 


Human Sexuality and Social Work. Edited by Harvey 
L. Gochros and LeRoy G. Schultz. New York: Association 
Press, 1972. Pp. 384. $9.95. 


The Juvenile Offender and the Law. By Paul H. Hahn. 
Cincinnati: The W.H. Anderson Company, 1971. Pp. 416. 
$12.50. 


The Police Role and Juvenile Delinquency. By Richard 
W. Kobetz. Gaithersburg, Md.: International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Inc., 1971. Pp. 264. $5.00. 

Politics and Punishment: A History of the Louisiana 
State Penal System. By Mark T. Carleton. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1971. Pp. 215. $8.50. 

Punishment: The Supposed Justifications. By Ted 
Honderich. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1972. Pp. 217. 
$1.65 (paperback). 


The Punitive Obsession: An Unvarnished History of the 
English Prison System. By Giles Playfair. New York: 
Fernhill House, Ltd., 1971. Pp. 285. $8.00. 


Social Group Work: A Helping Process, Second Edition. 
By Gisela Konopka. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 226. $7.95. 


Sociological Aspects of Crime and Delinquency. By 
Michael Phillipson. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1972. Pp. 184. $5.25. 

Street Gangs and Street Workers. By Malcolm W. 
Klein. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. 338. $8.95. 


Theories of Punishment. Edited by Stanley E. Grupp. 


=“ Indiana University Press, 1972. Pp. 401. 
12.50. 


Daniel Glaser. 
Ine., 1972: Pp. 


b donsey is not less wit nor less invention in applying rightly a thought 
one finds in a book, than in being the first author of that thought. 
—BAYLE: Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (1697-1702) 
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News From the Field 


Donald L. Chamlee Appointed 
Editor of “Federal Probation”’ 


Donald L. Chamlee, assistant chief of probation in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
since 1968, has been named editor of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
He succeeds Victor H. Evjen who retired in January 
after 35 vears with the federal probation system. 

4 graduate of the University of California with a 
master’s degree in criminology from that University, 
Chamlee entered the federal probation service in 1961 
as an officer at Sacramento, Calif. Before becoming a 
federal probation officer he had been a probation officer 
with the San Mateo County Adult Probation Division 
and an employee with the California Youth Authority. 

Chamlee was awarded a fellowship by the Center 
for the Advancement of Criminal Justice at Harvard 
Law School and is spending the current academic year 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. The primary aim of the 
fellowship program is to provide training in research 
techniques and administration in the field of criminal 
justice. 


52 Applicants Qualified for 
Court Executive Positions 


Chief Justice Warren E. Burger announced on March 
that the Board of Certification has completed its initial 
k and has now certified 52 individuals as qualified to 
fill the positions of circuit executives. 

The Board was created by Act of Congress of January 
5, 1971, and was a step to assist the Federal Courts in 
processing steadily growing caseloads. Handling adminis- 
trative and managerial tasks has been taking countless 
hours of the judges’ time which should more appropriately 
be spent in judging. In his first State of the Judiciary 
speech in 1970 the Chief Justice urged that Congress 
establish these positions. Congress responded with an 
Act which not only did this but also set up a Board of 
Certification to find qualified people and to set out for 
them specific standards to meet and maintain. The Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States is mandated to ap- 
point three members. These are Judge Roger Robb of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia; 
Chief Judge Frank M. Johnson of the U.S. District 
Court, Montgomery, Ala.; and John W. Macy, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and 
former chairman of the Civil Service Commission. The 
remaining two positions on the Board, as specified by 
the Act, are the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, Rowland F. Kirks, and the 
Director of the Federal Judicial Center, Judge Alfred P. 
Murrah, designated chairman. 

Over a 14-month period approximately 1,500 inquiries 
were received. Only 700, however, filed formal applica- 
tions. Further distillation by the Board brought forth 
129 invitations for personal interviews. Of the 52 on the 
roster announced in March, 24, or less than 50 percent, 
are lawyers. One is a woman. 

The Act stresses administration and management and 
calls for executives with backgrounds of proven expertise 
in managerial techniques. Some of the duties outlined 
by the Act which could be assumed by the new executives 
include administration of nonjudicial circuit activities, 
management of personnel, establishment and maintenance 
of a modern budget and accounting system, property 
control, and statistical reporting. 

The Board has made its results known to the 11 judi- 
cial councils of the circuits through letters to each cir- 
cuit chief judge, listing the 52 names, and the circuit 
councils are now free to make their appointments. 


30 Full-Time Aides Will 
Help Harlem Probationers 


New York City in December received a Federal grant 
of $1,415 863 to employ 30 full-time aides in Harlem 
to help provide services for 500 youths on probation 
there. The grant will also furnish job, health, and edu- 
cational services in Harlem and a chance for Criminal 
and Family Court probationers to spend several days 
at a rehabilitation camp in Maine after they have been 
sentenced. The youths are between 14 and 21 years old. 

The Federal grant, for the city’s Office of Probation, 
is intended to relieve the burden of probation officers, 
each of whom now supervises dozens of probationers and 
also conducts investigations for the court of persons 
convicted but not yet sentenced. 

Twenty-four of the 30 new aides are to serve as 
“advocaters” for the probationers by helping them to 
take advantage of community services and rehabilitation 
programs, according to Archibald R. Murray, adminis- 
trator of the State Division of Criminal Justice. The 
other aides will serve as counselors and coordinators 
for the advocaters. The advocaters will be members of 
the Harlem community and selected from the “same 
economic level” as the probationer so that they may serve 
as “role models.” 

Federal money will also go to the New York Urban 
League so that probationers can use the league’s Street 
Academy and Job Bank Programs, Mr. Murray said. 
Hospitals and clinics in the area will also be made 
available, he added. 

The Office of Probation’s grant was the largest part 
of $4.8-million awarded by the State Crime Control 
Planning Board, which channels Federal money provided 
under the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. 


Skid Row Alcoholics 
Studied in Spokane 


In the winter of 1971, the Spokane County Courts 
Rehabilitative Services began a research study to deter- 
mine the cost to the city and county of processing 
Spokane skid row alcoholics through the criminal justice 
system. The study was divided into three sections: one 
dealing with the cost to the police, a second considering 
the cost of incarceration, and a third concerned with the 
costs to the courts. 

The second part of the study, that dealing with jail 
costs, was concluded first. A preliminary report released 
early in 1972 entitled “Processing the Skid Row Aleco- 
holic through the Criminal Justice System in Spokane, 
Washington” was authored by J. M. Moynahan with the 
assistance of Jerry Shafer and Jon White. The report 
concluded that there were 6,442 bookings for skid row 
alcoholics for a 12-month period beginning in 1970 and 
ending in 1971. It was further discovered that there 
were 18,858 days spent in jail by these people with a 
total cost of $135,050.80. 

The report, which gives only a partial indication of 
the total cost of processing the skid row alcoholic, was 
conducted to gain background information and check 
the feasibility of setting up a by-pass system which 
would skirt these alcoholics around the legal machinery 
and allow them to be handled through an alternate pro- 
gram which would be treatment-oriented. 

A second report covering the costs to the police de- 
partment and the courts will be finished later this year. 
Copies of the preliminary report may be secured by 
writing to James J. Flynn, Director, County Courts 
Rehabilitative Services, County Courthouse, Spokane, 
Washington 99201. 
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Sheriffs’ Association 
Receives LEAA Grant 


LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard announced in 
March that the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration has awarded a $240,000 grant to the National 
Sheriffs’ Association to help develop or improve state- 
wide law enforcement mutual aid compacts throughout 
the Nation. 

“One of the most urgent needs of law enforcement is 
to achieve a much greater degree of cooperation and co- 
ordination among police agencies than now exists,” Leon- 
ard said. “Mutual aid agreements can be of great 
assistance in both day-to-day police operations and a 
variety of emergency situations.” 

There will be three main components in the Sheriffs’ 
Association project: (1) A national survey of the status 
of mutual aid agreements in a number of states; (2) 
an in-depth examination of the agreements in three 
states: Louisiana, Michigan, and Iowa; and (3) prepara- 
tion and distribution of a handbook on how mutual aid 
compacts can be set up, including model legislation. 

In studying various states, Leonard said, the Sheriffs’ 
Association will focus on the comprehensiveness of exist- 
ing compacts, whether portions of states are not included 
in such agreements, whether coordination efforts extend 
to fire departments and public health agencies, and 
whether they cover all components of the criminal justice 
system. 

Special attention will be paid to how well existing 
compacts enabled law enforcement agencies to function 
in such emergency situations as major fires, floods, hurri- 
canes, other major storms, civil disorders, prison riots, 
and searches for fugitives and lost persons. 

The project will run for 18 months. 


New Michigan Program Trains 
Front Line Correctional Staff 


Gus Harrison, director of the Michigan Department 
of Corrections, has announced a new corrections special- 
ist program whereby the State’s “front line’ correc- 
tional personnel will be given intensive behavioral science 
training oriented toward the goal of correcting human 
behavior. 

During the first year 580 employees currently work- 
ing at the Michigan Reformatory, Michigan Training 
Unit, State Prison of Southern Michigan, and Cassidy 
Lake Technical School will participate in the project. 
The basic program will consist of 160 hours of training. 

According to the program description, “the areas in 
which skills will be developed include supervision and 
control, sound disciplinary practices, individual and 
group therapeutic work, and a study of the factors which 
influence behavior. This training includes the application 
of a new concept in corrections and a redefining of the 
role of ‘front line’ correctional personnel.” 


Clarence M. Cunningham Retires After 
40 Years in Juvenile Correctional Work 


Clarence M. Cunningham, superintendent of the Contra 
Costa County Juvenile Hall at Martinez, California, re- 
tired December 31 after more than 40 years as a cor- 
rectional worker with juveniles. 

Cunningham started his correctional career in 1927 as 
a probation officer with the Chicago Juvenile Court. From 
1947 to 1951 he was a correctional counselor at the 
Boys Vocational School at Lansing, Michigan. He then 
joined the social service department of Contra Costa 
County and 2 years later was appointed deputy probation 
officer. He became assistant superintendent of the County’s 
Juvenile Hall in 1957 and superintendent in 1970. 
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Volunteers in Probation 
And NCCD Merge Operations 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency and 
Volunteers in Probation, Inc., merged operations in Jan- 
uary. According to NCCD President Carl M. Loeb, Jr., 
the addition of VIP will strengthen the agency’s efforts 
to involve citizens in practical programs to help combat 
crime and delinquency. 

Volunteers in Probation was established in 1959 by 
Judge Keith J. Leenhouts of Royal Oak, Michigan, who 
pioneered in the development of the volunteer probation 
aide concept and helped establish programs in more than 
2,000 courts and correctional institutions. An estimated 


‘150,000 volunteers now provide probation assistance to 


juveniles and adults augmenting the efforts of profes- 
sional probation officers. 

Judge Leenhouts, who continues as director of the 
program, contends that virtually every court can use 
volunteers—mature men and women who are willing to 
devote some time to rehabilitation efforts. “NCCD will 
now begin to promote volunteer probation and other 
volunteer programs in the criminal justice field through 
its state councils,” he said. “The recruitment of citizens 
who are willing to assist the courts and other agencies 
will be a major step forward in helping rehabilitate 
offenders.” 

For information about VIP as well as membership in 
a national organization for volunteers and professionals 
write: Judge Keith J. Leenhouts, Volunteers in Proba- 
tion, Division of NCCD, 200 Washington Square Building, 
Royal Oak, Michigan 48067. 


Harry W. Schloetter Joins 


Staff of Judicial Center 


Harry W. Schloetter, deputy director of training at 
the Federal Probation Training Center in Chicago since 
1964, joined the staff of the Federal Judicial Center on 
January 3 as assistant director of continuing education 
and training. 

He became a U.S. probation officer for the Northern 
District of Illinois in 1957 and in 1959 was appointed 
training officer. Prior to joining the Federal service he 
was a counselor with the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society in Chicago (1951-1953), a counselor for Chi- 
cago Heights Public Schools (1954-1956), and a case- 
worker for the United Charities of Chicago (1956-1957). 

Schloetter has lectured in corrections at St. Joseph’s 
College and in sociology at Thornton Junior College. He 
has also taught at the Chicago Police Department Train- 
ing Academy and has served as a supervisor of field 
work for the Loyola School of Social Work. 

For a number of years he has been on the editorial 
staff of FEDERAL PROBATION as reviewer of the British 
Journal of Criminology. 


Connecticut Inmates Participate 
In High School Football Program 


Inmates at the Connecticut Correctional Institution in 
Cheshire will be given a chance to compete in football 
against Connecticut’s high schools, according to John 
Daly of the Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Confer- 
ence. All normal eligibility rules will be waived for mem- 
bers of the football team, Daly reported, and they will 
be eligible for competition against regular CIAC mem- 
bers. 

The games will count on the records of the other 
schools, but the reform school probably will not be eligible 
for CIAC end-of-the-season-awards, Daly said. The schools 
had been reluctant to play the institution because the 
games would not count on their schedule. The new CIAC 
regulations were designed to remove that objection, he 
added. 
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Fewer Young People Taking Up 
Drug Use, Says ASHA Official 


The proportion of young people taking up drug use is 
going down, but that’s not the end of the problem. 

So said Charles Winick, Ph.D., director of the American 
Social Health Association’s program in drug dependence 
and abuse, in the luncheon address of the New York 
Heart Association’s Conference on Health Implications 
of Drug Abuse. The conference was held last October 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Dr. Winick said that since 1970, “We have seen the 
beginning of the decline in the number of new drug users 
or misusers or abusers entering the drug use population.” 

Why? Many of the factors which brought about the 
original increase in drug abuse have become less impor- 
tant and begun almost to turn around, Dr. Winick said. 
Among them: 

(1) The longest period of prosperity in the Nation’s 
history. With nobody really starving and with reasonable 
access to employment, many young persons felt that some 
potentially hazardous activity like drug abuse would not 
affect their futures. (“I’ll have a second or third chance.’’) 
But now, as young people are uneasy about the economy, 
and their chances of getting jobs, this kind of reasoning 
has become less common. 

(2) Popular music glorifying drug use. Since the rock 
era began in the mid-1950’s, most popular music stars 
celebrated illegal drug use both in interviews and in the 
lyrics of the music they performed. Beginning several 
years ago, superstars Bob Dyland, and the Beatles, along 
with others, publicly disavowed their former drug use. 
The tragic drug-related deaths of Janis Joplin and Jimi 
Hendrix had a shock effect on young fans. Dr. Winick 
credited this turn-around with having a tremendous and 
sobering impact on young music fans. 

(3) Faddism. This central element in the spread of 
drug use became less of a factor. A generation of young 
people had already been exposed to drug use. As drug 
use became less of a “big deal,” a different attitude 
developed toward some of its disadvantages, such as 
trouble with the law. 

(4) Attitude towards alcohol. One reason that many 
young people began using such substances as marihuana 
and LSD was to differentiate themselves from the 
“squares” who have a cocktail before dinner. But now 
the same young people may take alcohol as well as a 
variety of substances. Again, drug use became less of a 
differentiating factor for the young. 

(5) Ecology. When ecology emerged as an issue, it was 
another means for youth to separate themselves from their 
elders. In other words, the old people have polluted the 
earth. Now, with ecology domesticated as an issue, young 
people are applying its ideas, in terms of not polluting 
their own bodies. So ecology has become an important 
reason for turning away from drug use. 

Thus, while the problem of drug abuse is still a great 
one, Dr. Winick believes the trend is toward fewer young 
users. But he said there is another trend which may be 
even more important. This trend is illustrated by the 
widespread reliance on drug by ordinary people for hand- 
ling everyday experiences, and the fact that in 1970 as 
many prescriptions for mood-modifying substances were 
filled as there are people in the United States. 


Michael Rodak Named 
Supreme Court Clerk 


Michael Rodak, Jr., 50, has been promoted to the 
position of Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His appointment was announced in March by 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger. He has been associated 
with the Clerk’s Office for 15 years and has been Chief 
Deputy Clerk since last June. He succeeds E. Robert 
Seaver, who resigned to join the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


Prisons Bureau Decentralizes 
Community Services Division 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons totally decentralized 
the operations of its Community Services Division on 
March 1, adding four regional offices to the present 
Dallas and San Francisco offices to extend field manage- 
ment of community-based operations nationwide. 

Three of the new regional manager positions will be 
filled by Bureau staff, who will continue to be based in 
the Central Office until July 1, when they will transfer 
to their regional headquarters. Selection has not yet been 
made of a manager for the fourth regional office. 

The regional managers and the areas they will super- 
vise are as follows: Stan Lay, presently director of non- 
residential program, will be manager of combined Regions 
I, II, and III, covering (1): Connecticut, Maine, Mass- 
achusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
(II) : New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands; 
(III): Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia. Mr. Lay’s regional office headquarters probably 
will be established in New York City later. 

Harold L. Thomas, presently director of jail services, 
will be manager of Region IV, which covers Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. His future headquarters 
will be in Atlanta. 

William D. Messersmith, director of residential pro- 
grams, has been assigned as manager of Region V and 
also will supervise combined Regions VII and VIII until 
a manager is selected. Region V consists of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Head- 
quarters probably will be Chicago. Region VII covers 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, and Region VIII 
is made up of Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. Denver is the planned head- 
quarters for combined Regions VII and VIII. 

The Bureau’s present regional offices, in operation since 
April 14, 1971, consist of Region VI, managed by Francis 
J. Kirkland, based in Dallas, and combined Regions IX 
and X, managed by Fred R. Dickson, who is based in 
San Francisco. 

The regional managers will be responsible for organi- 
zing and directing a team of field generalists in operation 
of Community Treatment Centers, providing employment 
placement services monitoring contracts, developing cor- 
rectional resources, and furnishing technical assistance. 


Co-education Program Started 
For Inmates in Connecticut 


A new co-educational program involving the Connec- 
ticut Correctional Center at Montville and the Niantic 
Correctional Institution (for women) was instituted in 
February. According to Correction Commissioner John R. 
Manson, the program will provide for the combining of 
inmates from the Montville Center and the Niantic Insti- 
tution in a co-educational program at the women’s insti- 
tution. 

One of the basic reasons for establishing this program, 
Manson said, is to provide greater utilization of the 
teaching staff at Niantic and to respond to the educational 
needs of the inmates at Montville. The program of in- 
struction will be directed toward the completion of high 
school studies. 

At the outset five men will be traveling each school 
day to and from the Niantic Institution under the super- 
vision of correctional officers. They will take part in the 
classes at Niantic with women who are following the 
same program of instruction. It is the hope of the De- 
partment of Correction that the male population at the 
school will increase as experience is gained in the new 
program. 

The men from Montville are screened both for educa- 
tional level and security risk. The educational staff at 
Niantic of four female teachers and one male teacher 
will provide the instruction. 
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U.S. Probation Office’s Use 
Of Community Resources Cited 


James L. Hurd, chief probation officer in the U.S. 
District Court for the Western District of Kentucky, 
reports that he has entered into an agreement with 
the Kentucky Bureau of Rehabilitation Services to pro- 
vide services for persons under supervision in his dis- 
trict. A Bureau representative will be in the office on 
the first working day of each month (reporting day) 
for 12 hours in order to follow up on previous referrals 
and accept new referrals for immediate assistance. The 
employment placement officer of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons is also in the office that day on a 12-hour 
basis to provide employment assistance. 

In addition, Hurd states, two physicians will be avail- 
able on a standby basis during the same 12-hour period 
to accept for immediate examination those individuals 
referred from his office. This procedure will be continued 
until up-to-date medical reports are obtained on all per- 
sons under supervision in the district. 

Chief of Probation Merrill A. Smith cited this as “a 
splendid example of how existing community resources 
can be brought effectively into our work with probation- 
ers and released prisoners.” 


Fingerprint Facsimiles 
Transmitted by Satellite 


High-quality fingerprint facsimiles have been success- 
fully transmitted by satellite in an experiment funded by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Ad- 
ministrator Jerris Leonard announced in March. During 
a recent 10-day test, he said, fingerprint card images 
were relayed from California to Florida for the first 
time via a NASA satellite. 

A report on the experiment’s findings will be published 
by the project grantee in the spring, Mr. Leonard said. 
It will include information on the cost and feasibility 
of creating a permanent nationwide fingerprint trans- 
mission network using satellites. It also will contain 
design data for a prototype system. 

The experiment was designed to test the feasibility of 
using satellites to speed transmission of fingerprint data 
between law enforcement agencies. “Normally, it takes up 
to 6 days to transmit fingerprints from coast to coast 
by mail, and this does not include processing time,” 
Leonard said. “Using the satellite, fingerprint card fac- 
similes can be transmitted and received in just minutes. 
The experimental satellite transmissions produced im- 
ages of excellent quality—an important consideration 
in accurate identification and classification of finger- 
prints,” he added. 

The experiment was conducted by Project SEARCH, 
a 20-state consortium formed to develop and test proto- 
type information and communications systems for use 
by criminal justice agencies. California is the coordi- 
nating state, and the fingerprint experiments were direc- 
ted by the California Crime Technological Research 
Foundation under a $210,000 LEAA grant. 

During the test period, fingerprints were relayed by 
satellite from the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment to the California Criminal Identification Bureau 
in Sacramento. If the reprints were not identified from 
California’s files, they were retransmitted by satellite 
to the Florida Department of Law Enforcement in Talla- 
hassee. The Florida agency simulated the role of a 
national level identification bureau in a nationwide system 
using satellites to link law enforcement agencies. 

The satellite used in the demonstration was Applica- 
tions Technology Satellite-1, which NASA makes avail- 
able to government agencies which may be _ potential 
future users of satellites. 


P.0.’s Work Extended 
Hours in L.A. County 


Five area offices of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department are operating on a 4-day week, Monday 
through Thursday or Tuesday through Friday, 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. The basic reason for working the 10-hour day 
is for the probationer’s convenience, according to Shop 
Talk, the Department’s newsletter. “For many proba- 
tioners it is very difficult to get jobs, so for a probationer 
to take off work two to three times a month to see a proba- 
tion officer is too much of a hardship,” it states. 

The 4-day week is optional to all employees at the 
participating offices. Rio Hondo, the first area office to 
start on the new schedule, did so in February 1971 after 
a group of staff members decided that evening hours 
were the most convenient time for many probationers 
to see their probation officer. 

Now at Hondo 29 of a staff of 50 are on the extended 
hours. The longer work day did not significantly increase 
the probation officer’s daily caseload, according to Shop 
Talk. The one thing it did do, it added, was to make it 
easier for the officers to contact probationers and the 
auxiliary people involved. 


Minimum Security Plan 
Adopted by Maryland 


Maryland Commissioner of Correction James Jordan 
in February outlined to a group of classification coun- 
selors plans to implement a 2-year community correc- 
tions plan. He said that all persons with a sentence of 
2 years or less will be evaluated by a classification team 
to determine whether they are candidates for minimum 
security. Whenever possible, and with deliberate priority, 
inmates who are approved for correctional camp assign- 
ment will be recommended for transfer to the camp 
closest to the community in which they resided prior to 
incarceration, he said. 

The counselors were told they were the only people 
who could make the 2-year plan work because they 
would determine which persons were eligible to enter 
the camp system. “The most important decision to be 
made will be whether a man can cope with minimum 
security, because once he is placed in a camp he becomes 
a public safety factor,” the commissioner noted. He also 
stated that the plan would ‘not exclude those with more 
than 2-year terms from the camp system. 


AU Sponsors Institute for 
Comparative Justice Studies 


The Center for the Administration of Justice at The 
American University in Washington, D.C., will offer late 
in the spring an Institute for Comparative Justice Studies. 
This Institute is a program of field study of adminis- 
tration of justice systems abroad and will consist of 
seminars and discussions with scholars, public officials, 
community leaders, and other persons of competence in 
the field of the administration of justice. It will provide 
the participants with an opportunity to become acquainted 
with different philosophies and practices in the field, to 
be exposed to innovative approaches and reforms, to 
engage in an exchange of ideas with foreign counter- 
parts, and to conduct research. 

The Institute is open to all interested persons, regard- 
less of affiliations with the American University, but 
six hours of graduate or undergraduate credit is avail- 
able to qualified students. The Institute is designed in 
particular for persons at the upper and middle-manage- 
ment level. Participants will tour England, Sweden, and 
Denmark from May 21 to June 11. For information 
write to Dr. Emilio C. Viano, Center for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, The American University, Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 
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Victimless Crime Subject 
Of Recent NCCD Pamphlet 


Victimless crimes—aleoholism, addiction, vagrancy, 
petty gambling, and similar socially disapproved offenses 
that do not harm others—should be removed from the 
country’s criminal codes, according to a pamphlet re- 
leased last November by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. The pamphlet, Crimes Without Victims, 
calls attention to the problems that victimless crimes 
create for the criminal justice system. 

One-half of all arrests by the police are of victimless 
crime offenders. 

One-half of all the people in jail are charged with 
»r have been found guilty of victimless crime. 

One-third of all arrests are for drunkenness. 

NCCD assesses victimless crime to be a_ $2-billion 
problem that drains the judicial system’s capacity to deal 
effectively with serious offenders. 

The pamphlet makes particular mention of the detri- 
mental effects of trying to govern moral and social be- 
havior through criminal sanctions. Massive resistance to 
laws governing victimless crimes destroys respect for the 
law in general. Organized crime profits by providing the 
illegal goods and services people desire. Public officials 
are corrupted when crime syndicates pay them an esti- 
mated $2-billion a year not to interrupt victimless crime 
activities. More crimes are committed because addicts are 
forced to resort to crime to pay for their drugs. 

NCCD points out that imprisonment does not deter 
or rehabilitate the victimless crime offender. The offender 
comes out of jail embittered, unemployed, estranged 
from his family, and often criminalized. 

NCCD urges that those now prosecuted under victim- 
less crime laws be encouraged, instead, to accept the 
voluntary services offered by health or social agencies. 

Crimes Without Victims suggests that changes in the 
present handling of victimless crime can be effected 
through legislation, litigation (many statutes making 
certain acts criminal have been declared unconstitutional), 
and administrative decisions. 


14 Illinois Counties 
Receive Jail Grants 


Fourteen Illinois counties have been awarded grants 
totaling $230,741 by the Bureau of Detention Standards 
and Services to hire additional jail staff and renovate 
existing facilities. 

The 14 counties and the amounts and purposes of their 
grants were: Carroll—$18,900 for personnel; Logan— 
$15,455 for personnel; Randolph—$6,300 for personnel; 
Menaid—$12.420 for personnel and $12,000 for renova- 
tion: Kankakee—-$15,000 for renovation: Cass—$25,000 
‘or personnel and $9,000 for renovation; Macoupin— 
$5,408 for renovation; White—$7,020 for personnel; 
Fulton—$18,900 for personnel; Monroe—$21,600 for per- 
sonnel and $9,889 for renovation; Williamson——$22,275 
for personnel; Pulaski—$15,444 for personnel; Washing- 
_— $4,630 for personnei; and Perry—$13,500 for person- 
nel. 

The awards were made from a $500,000 grant made 
to the Bureau last May by the Illinois Law Enforcement 
Commission (ILEC) and earmarked for 41 Downstate 
counties to upgrade their jails. Under terms of the grant, 
90 percent of the funds used to hire additional staff 
comes froin the ILEC and 10 percent comes from the 
individual counties. Funds used for improving the physi- 
cal facilities are allocated on a 75-25 percent basis, the 
latter share coming from the counties. 

Bureau Chief Anthony S. Kuharich said counties re- 
celving grants to hire additional staff must continue 
these positions on a “matching time exclusive basis” for 
a 12-month period following expiration of the grants. 
The counties, he said, are obligated for 100 percent of 
the cost of maintaining the filled positions for the 12- 
month period following expiration of the grants. 


Legislation Introduced To Restore 
Right To Vote to Former Offenders 


On February 9 Congressman Charles B. Rangel of 
New York introduced legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to restore the right to vote in Federal elections 
to former offenders who have completed their court- 
imposed sentences. 

“We in America have always cherished the right to 
vote. A major responsibility of citizenship is participa- 
tion in the selection of our lawmakers,’ Rangel stated 
in a speech on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
“Unfortunately, rhetoric overshadows reality in the elec- 
toral process in the United States. Instead of knocking 
down the barriers that bar many citizens from voting, 
we have silently accepted a system which unfairly denies 
many of our people their fundamental right to vote.” 

Rangel’s “Re-enfranchisement Act of 1972” would pro- 
vide that any citizen otherwise qualified to register and 
vote in a Federal election could not be denied that right 
as of the date he: 

(1) completes every period of imprisonment imposed 
upon him as a result of each conviction for which he 
lost his voting right; 

(2) completes every period of parole or probation 
granted him in connection with each such conviction; 

(3) pays all fines levied, or otherwise satisfies any 
other penalties imposed, upon him as a result of each 
such conviction; or 

(4) receives a pardon with respect to such conviction; 
whichever last occurs. 


New Manual Helps Police 
Fight Organized Crime 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
published a pocket guide designed to help police officers 
throughout the Nation recognize and combat organized 
crime. The Police Guide on Organized Crime is intended 
to complement existing procedures and policies in local 
departments by providing officers with a broad awareness 
of the various manifestations of organized crime and how 
to deal with them. 

The manual depicts the strong impact of organized 
crime. It also describes the value of organized crime 
intelligence information and stresses the vital importance 
of the policeman’s role in developing such information for 
use in prosecuting organized crime figures. Finally it 
tells police officers how to deal with the bribery attempt 
that is the stock-in-trade of organized criminal groups. 

Among the questions answered in the handbook are: 

(1) What is organized crime? How does it differ from 
street crime, from the “organized” burglary ring? 

(2) How does organized crime relate to the work of 
the average policeman? 

(8) What are the major activities of organized crime? 

(4) How can police observe signs of organized crime 
activity when on patrol? 

(5) Do policemen have an obligation to report suspected 
organized crime operations? What constitutes a good 
report? 

(6) How should a police officer handle corruption at- 
temps generated by organized crime figures? 

The Police Guide on Organized Crime was prepared 
by LEAA’s Technical Assistance Division as part of 
its program to increase the expertise of state and local 
criminal justice agencies. Initially, 15,000 copies of the 
Guide have been printed and are being distributed to 
police chiefs in cities of 50,000 or more population, state 
police agencies, and to directors of state law enforcement 
planning agencies. LEAA plans to make copies of the 
Guide available in volume to all police departments re- 
questing them. A second printing will be ordered if the 
demand warrants it. Requests for copies should be sent 
to: Technical Assistance Division, Office of Criminal 
Justice Assistance, LEAA, 633 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20530. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Law School’s Study Underscores 
Need for Inmate Legal Services 


The. vast need for legal services for prison inmates and 
the potential impact of such services are underscored by 
the findings of a report recently completed by Boston 
University Law School’s Center for Criminal Justice. 

The study, supported by the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, is based on the findings 
from a law-student staffed legal services program at 
three Massachusetts prisons and a national survey of 
state correction administrators, prison wardens, treatment 
directors, and law schools. 

The legal aid program and the survey demonstrated the 
overwhelming need for inmate legal assistance in the 
Nation’s correctional institutions, according to Professor 
Sheldon Krantz, director of the Center, and shed sur- 
prising new light on the attitudes of correctional person- 
nel toward prison legal assistance. 

In the words of M. Marvin Finkelstein, who headed the 
year-long project, “We can no longer indulge the danger- 
ous illusion that prison inmates have no legitimate legal 
claim or that adequate legal assistance is currently avail- 
able to them.” 

Finkelstein pointed out that over 75 percent of the 
correctional personnel polled believed that prison legal 
services are now inadequate. More than 90 percent be- 
lieved that such services are a necessary component of a 
good correctional system and supported the creation or 
expansion of prison legal services programs. 

Based on information collected over 6 months at the 
Massachusetts correctional institutions at Concord and 
Norfolk and the Suffolk County House of Corrections, the 
report estimates that at least 600 of the average daily 
population of 1,600 inmates would have sought legal aid 
in the course of a year for legal problems ranging from 
attacks on their convictions to internal grievances and 
family law matters. 

The study found that the overwhelming majority of 
requests for assistance were made in good faith and con- 
cerned problems of genuine concern to inmates. 


Corrections Advisory Committee 
Appointed by Chicago State U. 


Chicago State University announces that a group of 
nationally known authorities on criminal rehabilitation 
and law enforcement, including Karl Menninger, author 
of Crime of Punishment, will advise Chicago State Uni- 
versity in developing graduate and undergraduate pro- 


grams in the field of corrections. Harry Woodward, 
director of the correctional program at Chicago’s W. 
Clement & Jesse V. Stone Foundation, will serve as chair- 
man of the advisory group. State Senator and Majority 
Leader Cecil Partee and State Senator Richard Newhouse 
also will serve on the committee. 


CSU_ President Milton Byrd said that the proposed 
corrections programs will train people to work with 
juvenile delinquents and youthful and adult offenders in 
such varied careers as correctional counselor, youth ser- 
vices representative, drug addiction specialist, parole 
and probation agent, vocational rehabilitation counselor, 
and prison psychologist. 

Dr. Byrd noted that Chicago State University will be 
the only institution of higher education in the Chicago 
metropolitan area offering degree programs in the field 
of corrections. 

Dr. Byrd said the corrections advisory committee mem- 
bers will bring to the University the resources of state 
and local law enforcement agencies, Cook County juve- 
nile and criminal courts, private business and various 
public and private corrections organizations to aid in 
expansion of Chicago State’s corrections courses currently 
being offered. The committee also will aid in the planning 
of various community activities aimed at educating the 
public to new directions in the field of corrections. 


ABA Studies Offender 
Employment Restrictions 


The American Bar Association has named a full-time 
staff and advisory committee to implement a major new 
project in its continuing program for reform of the 
Nation’s penal system. 

James Hunt, a Washington, D.C., attorney, taking tem- 
porary leave from his private practice of law, will serve 
as director of the 18-month project, the National Clearing- 
house on Offender Employment Restrictions, designed to 
identify and facilitate removal of laws and administra- 
tive rules which unreasonably restrict employment op- 
portunities for rehabilitated offenders. He will be assisted 
by Neal Miller, a former professor of law at Illinois 
State University, and James E. Bowers, a graduate of 
Harvard Law School. 

Funded by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the project is a joint effort of the 
ABA Commission on Correctional Facilities and Services 
and the Section of Criminal Law. Appointment of the 
new staff and advisory committee members was announced 
by the Section chairman, Justice William H. Erickson 
of the Colorado Supreme Court, and the Commission 
chairman, Richard J. Hughes, former governor of New 
Jersey. 

Hughes said “these appointments will provide essential 
ingredients for an effective project effort—a well-qualified 
professional staff drawing on the guidance of a nationally 
prestigious, knowledgeable and experienced advisory 
group.” 

Named chairman of the Advisory Committee to the 
Clearinghouse was Carl M. Loeb, president of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

The Clearinghouse project will be headquartered at 
offices of the American Bar Association’s Commission on 
Correctional Facilities and Services, Suite 600, 1705 
DeSales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


U.S. Checks Flow of 
Heroin in 33 Cities 


Myles J. Ambrose, special assistant attorney general 
for drug abuse law enforcement, U.S. Department of 
Justice, in March named 33 cities where teams of Federal, 
state, and local law enforcement officials will concentrate 
their efforts to disrupt the flow of heroin on the Nation’s 
streets. 

The special teams will begin operations in the target 
cities immediately. The number and composition of the 
teams will vary and will be based on the problems and 
needs in each city. Large metropolitan areas such as 
New York City, a major port of entry for heroin smug- 
glers, may have as many as five teams operating at once. 

A senior Department of Justice attorney will lead 
each team, and the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs will provide most of the Federal investigators. 
Additional personnel will be furnished by the Bureau of 
Customs and the Internal Revenue Service. State and 
local attorneys and local police agencies also will play 
a vital role on these teams. 

Special grand juries, impanelled under the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970, will be used to gather intel- 
ligence and prepare indictments. 

The 33 target cities are: Albuquerque, N.M.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Austin, Texas; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, Ind.; Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Long Beach); Kansas City, Mo.; Miami, 
Fla.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N.J.; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; Rochester, N.Y.; San 
Antonio, Texas; San Diego, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. 
(Oakland) ; Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Maryland-Virginia area). 
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Correctional Rehabilitation Studies 
Introduced at College in Buffalo 


Correctional Rehabilitation, a career option in the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum, opened in January at Erie 
Community College’s Division of Continuing Education 
in Buffalo, New York. Norvin T. Whitmore, vice presi- 
dent of the North Campus, announced that the new 
option will be coordinated by Wayne E. Schlifke, acting 
associate dean, working with Robert C. Levy, dean of 
continuing education, and with Thomas A. Michalski, 
assistant to the DOCE dean. Dr. Whitmore noted that 
the opening group will consist of persons who now work 
in corrections. 

Dean Schlifke emphasized that ECC North has con- 
sidered such a course of study for several years, and 
pointed out that Professor Wilfred L. Fitts of the Police 
Science Department has headed three semesters’ study 
under a grant for personnel of the Erie County Peniten- 
tiary. “Some of these students are still in evening classes 
here at ECC,” Dean Levy added. 

Dean Levy estimated that there were 500 persons 
employed in four Western New York correctional facili- 
ties as corrections officers or in related jobs, and that 
200 were prospective students for the associate’s degree. 

Dean Schlifke said, “Today there is general interest 
among the public in corrections education; nearly 40 
men at the Penitentiary have participated in college 
study already and demonstrated their vocational interest 
and ECC’s willingness to provide evening services. Many 
of these men expressed a desire to continue. With these 
and potentially others, we must limit our first enroll- 
ments for DOCE in Spring and Fall 1972 to persons 
now employed in the corrections field.” 

Dean Levy agreed that “Right now we are concerned 
with the professional growth of present corrections 
officers, but eventually we hope to expand the sections to 
encompass newcomers to this field for their preemploy- 
ment education, and to extend the schedule to the Day 
Division, too.” 


It Has Come to 


“A Correctional Administrators’ Guide to the Evaluation 
of Correctional Programs,” the November 1971 issue of 
Correctional Research, is available free of charge in 
single copies from James J. Casey, Coordinator of Public 
Information, Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

The Penal Digest International is published by Phase 
IV—A Non-Profit Corporation composed of ex-offenders. 
Subscriptions cost $9 a year and may be obtained by 
writing to Joseph W. Grant, P.O. Box 89, Iowa City, 
Iowa 52240. 

William A. Dougherty, a former police officer in Long 
Beach and a 12-year veteran with the California Youth 
Authority, has been appointed administrative officer of 
the CYA Board. He replaces Paul J. McKusick who re- 
tired after nearly 30 years’ service with the Youth 
Authority. 

Reed Adams, U.S. probation officer with the Washington, 
D.C., office from 1965 to 1968, has been a National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice Research 
fellow with the Departments of Sociology and Criminology 
at Florida State University for the past 3 years. He has 
now received his Ph.D. and is an assistant professor of 
criminology with the City College, Loyola University, in 
New Orleans, La. The program in criminal justice at 
Loyola welcomes applications from interested students 
who may write to Dr. Adams at 6363 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 70118. 


Joint Conference 
Held on Alcoholism 


Violent and nonviolent alcohol-related offenders, drink- 
ing drivers, and public inebriates were subjects of dis- 
cussion at the Joint Conference on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism held February 22 and 23 at the University 
of Maryland. 

Sponsored by the Department of Transportation (Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administration), the U.S. 
Department of Justice (Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration), and the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism), the Conference was held at the 
University’s Adult Education Center. 

A major objective of the meeting was to assist in the 
development of joint planning, programming, and co- 
ordination at regional, state, and local levels to deal with 
problem drinkers and alcoholic persons. 


New LEAA Program Fights 
Street Crime in 8 Cities 


The Nixon Administration announced in January a 
major new effort—the High Impact Anti-Crime Pro- 
gram—to reduce street crime and burglary in eight major 
cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Newark, Portland (Oregon), and St. Louis. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
allocated up to $160 million over the next 2 years for use 
in the eight cities. Funds will be channeled through the 
state criminal justice planning agencies. 

LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard said the agency 
will join with the cities and their state governments in 
planning and carrying out a comprehensive attack on 
burglaries and a variety of street crimes—robbery, as- 
sault, muggings, rapes. These are the most widespread 
of the violent or serious crimes and are most feared by 
the public, he said. 


Our Attention 


A 12-month course leading to a master of arts degree 
in criminology has been announced by the University of 
Toronto for the academic year 1972 to 1973. Inquiries 
should be directed to the Secretary, Graduate Faculty, 
Centre of Criminology, University of Toronto, Toronto 
181, Ontario, Canada. 

The University of Southern California School of Social 
Work on January 14 celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
social work education at USC. 

Two residential courses on alcohol and other drugs of 
dependence will be offered this summer in Canada. The 
first will be held June 1 to 10 at Carleton University, 
Ottawa, Ontario. and the second August 17 to 26 at the 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. In- 
quiries should be directed to: Director, Summer Courses, 
Addiction Research Foundation, Professional Development, 
33 Russell Street, Toronto 4, Ontario. 

Richard E. Govignon, a graduate in criminology of 
Florida State University and former counterintelligence 
officer with the U.S. Army, has been appointed managing 
director of the Criminal Justice Commission, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Albert W. Uhl, U.S. probation officer at Detroit, has 
been appointed by the Federal Bureau of Prisons to serve 
as correctional program advisor in Philadelphia. 

A. Duane Smith, U.S. probation officer at Los Angeles, 
on December 17 received a master’s degree in corrections 
from Pepperdine University. 
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IT HAS COME TO 


The Sacramento State College Department of Criminal 
Justice will present a 2-week, two-credit course entitled 
“New Trends in Delinquency Control and Prevention’’ 
at South Lake Tahoe, Calif., from July 17 to July 28. 
For details, write Dr. H.J. McCormick, Dean of Contin- 
uing Education, Sacramento State College, 6000 Jay 
Street, Adm. Building 276, Sacramento, Calif. 95819. 


Chief Judge Walter E. Hoffman of the Eastern District 
of Virginia was honored at a dinner on February 3 
following the semiannual meeting at Washington of the 
Committee on the Administration of the Probation Sys- 
tem. Appointed a member of the Committee at its incep- 
tion in 1963, Judge Hoffman served as chairman from 
1966 to 1971. 

Establishment of a national Drug Abuse Council was 
’ announced in February by the Carnegie Corporation, The 
Commonwealth Fund, the Ford Foundation, and the Henry 
J. Kaiser Foundation. The council will be an independent 
source of information, policy evaluation, and research 
funding in the field of drug abuse and will be funded at 
from $10 million to $15 million over the next 5 years. 
Headquarters are at 1828 L Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

The International Journal of Offender Therapy has 
changed its name to The International Journal of Offender 
Therapy and Comparative Criminology. The editorial and 
administrative office of the journal is located at 199 
Gloucester Place, London, NW1, 6BU, England. 


An international bibliography on drugs (La droga: 
aspetti sociologicit e criminologici) covering the years 
1950 to 1970 has recently been published in Rome, Italy, 
by Direzione Generale per gli Istituti di Prevenzion e 
di Pena, Ministero di Grazia e Giustizia. 

H. Keith Toler, Jr., 50, U.S. probation officer at Norfolk, 
Va., died March 3 following an illness of several months. 
A graduate of William and Mary College, he was em- 
ployed as a Virginia State probation officer before his 
appointment as a federal probation officer in 1957. 

Martin B. Danziger, chief of the Organized Crime Pro- 
grams Division, Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, has been named assistant administrator of LEAA 
in charge of the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice. The Institute carries out a wide 
range of research and development activities to improve 
all aspects of the Nation’s criminal justice system—police, 
courts, and corrections. 

Model Act for the Protection of Rights of Prisoners 
has recently been published by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Prepared by a Committee on 
penal authorities, psychiatrists, and businessmen, the 
act provides minimum standards for the protection of 
prisoners and is a program for positive response to 
prisoners’ grievances. 

The Council of Judges of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency will adopt revisions of the Model Sen- 
tencing Act and Guides for Sentencing at its annual 
conference to be held May 4 to 6 in New York City. 
Action will also be taken on a new project, the Diversion 
of Cases from Misdemeanor Courts. 

Norman A. Carlson, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, and Jonathan L. Goldstein, first assistant U.S. 
attorney for the District of New Jersey, were presented 
the Arthur S. Flemming Award on February 17. The 
award is presented annually to the 10 outstanding young 
men and women in the Federal Government. 


Paul L. Woodard, general counsel for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, has been appointed as- 
sociate deputy attorney general for legislation, U.S. 
Department of Justice. He succeeds Wallace H. Johnson 
—_ has been named a special assistant to President 

ixon. 


Miss Mary Cecilia Lawton, career lawyer in the U.S. 
Department of Justice, has been appointed deputy assist- 
ant attorney general in the office of legal counsel. In her 
new post, she becomes the highest ranking woman lawyer 
in the Justice Department, a distinction she shares with 
Mrs. Paula Tennant, member of the U.S. Board of Parole. 
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A new position in teaching specialized law enforcement 
courses at the undergraduate level beginning September 
1 has been announced by San Jose State College. Letters 
of application should be addressed to: Dr. Harry W. More, 
Chairman, Department of Administration of Justice, San 
Jose State College, 125 South Seventh Street, San Jose, 
Calif. 95114. 


An updated edition of Parole Eligibility of Prisoners 
Serving a Life Sentence, by Edwin Powers, has been pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Correctional Association, 
33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 


Termination of Parental Rights is the title of a recent 
publication of the Children’s Division of the American 
Humane Association, Post Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 
80201. It is based, in part, on early findings of a re- 
search project which sought to examine the neglect laws 
of each state, to study the responsibility of juvenile 
courts in the 50 states in relation to neglect and de- 
pendency actions, and to recommend new or better ap- 
proaches for safeguarding and protecting neglected and 
abused children. 

The National Council on Crime and _ Delinquency 
announced in February that it would undertake a citizen 
action program in California to be known as Advocates 
for Effective Justice. The program will be headquartered 
in Los Angeles and will be directed by Albert Milano, 
regional manager, Division of Planning and Resources. 

The Second Annual Conference in Corrections sponsored 
by Illinois State University’s Program in Social Justice 
(corrections) will be held April 26 and 27 at the Uni- 
versity in Normal. Further information may be obtained 
from Mr. Pov] Boesen, Program in Social Justice (Correc- 
tions), Illinois State University, 225 N. University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 61761. 

Three special packets, each consisting of 18 pamphlets, 
offer helpful reading on child guidance, family well-being, 
and marriage and special family concerns. They have been 
prepared by the Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

The second national conference on Volunteers and the 
Rehabilitation of Criminal and Juvenile Offenders will 
be held April 12 to 15 in Memphis, Tenn. Headquarters 
hotel is the Holiday Inn—Rivermont. 

The Fourth Juvenile Program Management Institute 
was held March 6 to 10 at the Asilomar Conference 
Grounds, Pacific Grove, Calif. Sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, the Institute provides police 
officers with training on innovative law enforcement pro- 
grams, trends in criminal justice and rehabilitation, and 
juvenile program development and evaluation. 

Several hundred correctional workers from California’s 
Bay area met at Palo Alto on March 10 for a day-long 
training session on new community treatment programs 
for offenders. The event was sponsored by the California 
Youth Authority, Bay Area Training Officers’ Association, 
and California Probation, Parole and Correctional As- 
sociation. 

“Man in the Middle” is a film which illustrates how 
police acts—during the routine performance of duty—can 
build confidence and win cooperation, or create an atmos- 
phere of hatred and distrust. The film produced by the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice in cooperation with 
the New York City Police Academy, makes the point that 
the time and place for the police to win public support 
and cooperation is not in the midst of disorder and vio- 
lence, but in the homes, churches, community meetings, 
and the attitudes expressed in daily dealings with neigh- 
borhood residents. 

Volunteers Help Youth is the title of a 53-page book 
recently published by the Youth Development and De- 
linquency Prevention Administration, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
20201. It describes how volunteers help youth in such 
areas as court and probation, drug abuse, leadership 
training, the law and the police. 
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The Delinquency and Youth Crime Control Institute, 
sponsored by the Florida State University will be held 
June 19 to August 18. Phase I, Behavior Causation and 
Social Control, will be held June 19 to July 7; Phase II, 
Intervention-Prevention, July 10 to 28; and Phase III, 
D. C. I. Graduate Seminar, August 7 to 18. For informa- 
tion write to Division of Continuing Education, Florida 
State University, 118 North Woodward Street, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 32306. 

The Lifers With Hope Club, a group of inmates serving 
life sentences at the Washington State Penitentiary at 
Walla Walla, is currently engaged in two projects. The 
first is recording educational and entertaining material 
for the blind, with commitments for the Maui Mentally 
Retarded Association in Hawaii and the American Re- 
habilitation Association. The second is computer pro- 
gramming in which, by means of an educational digital 
computer on loan from the Kenback Corporation in Cali- 
fornia, they hope to train interested members in this field. 

The spring training seminars for prison feminine de- 
velopment instructors will be held in New York April 
16 to 19. Approximately 10 trainees will learn to teach 
inmate women and girls the basics of grooming and 
feminine hygiene. Information on the program may be 
obtained from Miss Susan Harris, National Feminine 
Development Program Coordinator, Correctional Pro- 
grams, 1439 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60605. 


Armstrong State College’s Department of Criminal 
Justice, in cooperation with the Georgia State Board of 
Corrections and the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, has established both a 2-year and 4-year 
undergraduate correctional program. Participants who 
qualify may work toward the associate degree or bache- 
lor degree in criminal justice. Inquiries should be sent 
to Dr. William L. Megathlin, Department of Criminal 
Justice, Armstrong State College, Savannah, Ga. 31406. 

Fifty-three of the Nation’s major cities reported an 
actual decrease in serious crime in 1971, Acting Attorney 
General Richard G. Kleindienst announced March 30, 
compared with 22 cities showing a decrease in 1970 and 
17 in 1969. Preliminary FBI statistics also showed that 
serious crime in the United States during 1971 increased 
6 percent over 1970, the smallest increase in 6 years, 
he said. Suburban areas reported an 11 percent increase 
in crime in 1971, while rural areas experienced a 10 
percent rise, and violent crime increased in 1971—by 9 
percent over 1970—but at a slower rate than previous 
years, he added. 

The Seventeenth Annual Juvenile Officers’ Institute, 
sponsored by the University of Minnesota, will be held 
June 19 to August 4 on the University campus. The In- 
stitute is open to juvenile police officers, training officers, 
probation and parole officers, and selected institutional 
personnel. The University’s Twelfth Annual Juvenile 
Court Judges’ Institute, open to juvenile court judges 
and attorneys, will be held July 10 to 28. For additional 
information about the Institutes write the Director, Room 
323 Walter Library, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 55455. 

The New Jersey Administrative Office of the Courts 
has created a Research and Development Service for use 
in the statewide probation system which is composed 
of 21 county probation departments. David J. Berkman, 
former director of correctional research and program 
evaluation with the Vermont Department of Corrections, 
has been appointed to head the service. One of the early 
assignments of the unit will be to conduct an extensive, 
indepth study of the statewide probation service. Berkman 
will be assisted by Harvey M. Goldstein, a graduate of 
the Graduate School of Criminal Justice at Albany, N.Y., 
and Leon Jansyn, former assistant research professor in 
the Department of Sociology at Rutgers University. 

The Youth Service Bureau: A Key to Delinquency Pre- 
vention, by Sherwood Norman, has recently been published 
by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. Copies 
are available at $6.50 each from the NCCD Center, 
Paramus, N.J. 07652. 


New Perspectives on Urban Crime is the title of a 
recently published report of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Special Committee on Crime Prevention and Control. 
One of the Committee’s recommendations regarding heroin 
addiction and urban crime was that “Plans must be made 
immediately to establish a pilot project which tests the 
feasibility of using heroin along with methadone in re- 
habilitating addicts. If the feasibility and safety of such 
programs can be demonstrated, they should be offered 
in multi-modality systems.” 

The Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck Classroom in Harvard 
Law School’s Pound Building was dedicated last December. 
Many faculty members and invited guests turned out to 
honor the Gluecks at the ceremony. 


Polygraph is the title of a new quarterly journal pub- 
lished by the American Polygraph Association. Subscrip- 
tions are $6 a year and may be obtained by writing to 
Box 74, Linthicum Heights, Maryland 21090. 

Mrs. Margrette K. Dale, chief clerk in the U.S. Pro- 
bation Office for the Eastern District of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga, completed 25 years of service in January. 
She was presented a silver plaque at a luncheon held in 
her honor. 

The March 1972 issue of Offender Employment Review 
is the first in a series to be published by the National 
Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restrictions, 1705 
DeSales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. The 
Review will provide information on the work of the 
Clearinghouse relating to unreasonable employment re- 
strictions and their removal or modification. It will also 
provide data on offender work laws, recent statutory and 
case law developments in this area, and general materials 
on significant offender employment programs and studies. 


John K. Hunter, 41, U.S. probation officer at Winston- 
Salem, N.C., died April 8 following an extended illness. 
A graduate of North Carolina State College, he served 
as an officer in the U.S. Army and taught in the local 
school system before joining the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem in 1957. 

Harold Holloway, principle probation officer in the 
Essex County (N.J.) Probation Department, has joined 
the staff of the New Jersey Administrative Office of the 
Courts. He will have responsibility for developing and 
improving the long-range teaching capabilities and op- 
portunities for all levels of staff in the probation system. 

“Helping People in Crises” is the title of a 3-day 
workshop to be held July 26 to 29 at the Wesley Seminary 
in Washington, D.C. Sponsored by the Training Pro- 
grams in Suicidology and Crisis Intervention of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, the workshop is directed at com- 
munity helpers such as probation officers, policemen, and 
teachers and will aim at helping participants become 
more able to handle those with serious crises, such as 
family disputes, drug problems, and suicide. The work- 
shop will cost $50 per person, including food and lodgings; 
however, some full and partial scholarships are available. 
For further information write: Summer Institute in 
Crisis Intervention and Suicide Prevention, c/o Training 
Programs in Suicidology, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Sta- 
tion L Dix 12, Washington, D.C. 20032. 

The Florida Division of Corrections Research and Treat- 
ment Center at Gainesville in March conducted a 2-week 
training seminar for correctional counselors who are 
staff members of the new Community Correctional Center 
at Tampa. Emphasis was placed on learning through ex- 
perience and working in actual counseling situations. 
Information on content and format of the seminar may 
be obtained by writing: Florida Division of Corrections, 
Research and Treatment Center, 1015 West University 
Avenue, Gainesville, Fla. 32601. 

Professor Emeritus Albert Morris was honored recently 
by Boston University’s Department of Sociology for out- 
standing contributions to the department he once chaired. 
A reading room in the department’s new building has 
been named in his honor and a plaque bearing his name 
and a photograph of him and his wife has been placed 
on a wall in the room. Morris has been intimately as- 
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sociated with BU’s sociology department for 51 of the 
52 years of formal teaching of sociology at the university. 
Although he officially retired in 1968, he continues to 
be active in the academic community. He is visiting pro- 
fessor at Purdue University and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and edits and writes the journal, Correctional 
Research. 

Eleven Days is a 30-minute, color, sound, 16 mm. film 
depicting some of the complexities inherent in the de- 
livery of social work services in a multifunction family 
and children’s agency serving an urban and rural popu- 
lation of over 200,000. A production of Crowley Films 
Limited of Ottawa for Memorial University of New- 
foundland, the film was made during an 11-day period 
in September 1970 in the Family and Children’s Services 
of the City of London and the County of Middlesex, 
Ontario. It is available on rental (in Canada only), pre- 
view, and sales basis from: The Department of Social 
Work, Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Canada. 

The Prison Law Reporter is a new monthly newsletter 
specializing in developments concerning the field of cor- 
rection published by the American Bar Association’s 
Young Lawyers Section. It is designed for the lawyer 
and layman as a survey of developments in Federal, 
state, and local prison law and includes sections on de- 
cisions, legislative development, administrative news, and 
litigation. Subscriptions are $15 for institutions and or- 
ganizations, $10 for individuals, and $1 for prisoners. 
The ABA Center is located at 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60637. 
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Admissions to California Youth Authority institutions 
declined in 1971 for an unprecedented sixth successive 
year, it was announced in February by Allen F. Breed, 
director of the CYA. A total of 3,218 youthful offenders 
was admitted to Youth Authority institutions for their 
first time in 1971, a decrease of 14.1 percent from the 
3,746 first admissions in 1970. Commitments have been 
dropping every year since an all-time record of 6,174 was 
registered in 1965. The decline, Breed said, is attributable 
to the development of effective community-based treat- 
ment programs for many offenders who in past years 
would have been sent to state institutions. 


Capital Punishment, edited by James A. McCafferty, 
assistant chief, Division of Information Systems, Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, has re- 
cently been published by Aldine-Atherton, 529 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II]. 60605. The 272-page volume 
is available at $7.95 (cloth) and $2.95 (paper). 


One-fourth of the Nation’s state bar associations have 
designated special committees on correctional reform 
which are pursuing a variety of projects to improve 
prisons, jails, correctional laws, and offender rehabilita- 
tion programs. “This is a five-fold increase since last 
February,” said Richard J. Hughes, chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services, in reporting on a special Com- 
mission survey conducted from October 1971 through 
January 1972. At the same time, Hughes added, half the 
Nation’s major bar associations (50 state bars and 35 
largest city and county groups represented in the ABA 
House of Delegates) are currently engaged in corrections- 
related activities through their regular standing com- 
mittees on criminal law, defense of indigents, family law, 
juvenile delinquency, and the like. 
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A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the United States Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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